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Results of Survey Made by 
Russell Sage Foundation Are 
Submitted to Senate Sub- 
committee on Relief 





The American Federation of Labor esti- | 
mates that at least 7,500,000 persons will | 
be jobless at the beginning of 1932 and be-| 
lieves that the Federal Government should | 
protect “the health and lives of our men, | 
women and children ‘by liberally assisting 
the States, cities and isolated districts that 
are unable to help themselves,” Edward | 
F. McGrady, legislative representative of | 
the organization, testified Dec. 30 before | 
¢ subcommittee of the Senate Committee | 
on Manufactures. The subcommittee was | 
holding hearings on the bills (S. 174 and 
$ 262) to extend Federal relief to the| 
unemployed. sa al 

“If the States and communities admit | 
that it is absolutely impossible for them 
te aid in this relief, then the only agency | 
that can be looked to is the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and. we are in favor of liberal | 
appropriations in order that human lives | 
might be saved and hunger, misery and | 
want alleviated,’ Mr. McGrady declared. 


New York Group Asks Aid 


Sidney E. Goldstein, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Joint Com- 
mitee on Unemployment, of New York! 
City, urged Federal relief on behalf of | 
his organization “because we realize that 
there are large sections utterly without! 
resources to cover their own needs, and 
because we believe that Federal taxa- | 
tion tor relief is the only way to equalize | 
the burden that should be borne by the 
country as a whole.” 

Mr. McGrady told the committee further 
that “Recovery from this depression will 
be a very long, slow process,” and that | 
“we must look ahead to at least a year of 
unemployment, at present levels.” 

“Many industries have cut wages down | 
below the minimum required for health | 
and decency, but at the same time they 
maintain their usual dividends,” Mr. Mc- 
Grady asserted. “If these employers of 
labor are not going to pay their workers 
decent wages, then we insist that a large 
share of their profits should be taken 
away from them by taxation, and given 
to the impoverished workers through re- 
lief agencies.” | 


Results of Survey Submitted 

Miss Joanna C. Colcord, director of the 
charity organization department of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, presented the 
Committee with a pamphlet dealing with 
the subject, “Setting Up a Program of 
Work Relief.” She explained that the 
pamphlet is made up of the second por- 
tion of a book soon to be issued by the |} 
Foundation and is based on studies in 30 
American cities during the Summer’ and 
Fall of 1931. 

“Our experience has left us far from 
convinced that work relief, as developed 
in most of the cities in the United States 
last Winter, has the advantages over home 
relief which have often been claimed for 
it,” it was pointed out in the pamphlet. 

“However, we believe it to be a valuable 
adjunct to a relief program, when prop- 
erly integrated with other relief efforts, 
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Separate Department 


Of Education Opposed 





Bay State Legislator Foresees | 
Control of State Systems 


Boston, Mass., Dec, 30. | 

A resolution to memorialize Congress | 
against the passage of a bill to establish 
a Federal department of education has 
been filed with the clerk of the House of 
Representatives by Representative William 
P. Hickey, of South Boston. 

In filing his bill opposing a Federal 
department of Education, Mr. Hickey is- 
sued a statement in which he said: 

On Dec, 3, 1929, the President appointed 
a committee representing certain educa- 
tion associations and others to investigate 
and present recommendations as to poli- 
cies which cou%d be pursued by the Federal 
Government with respect to education. 
That committee has had this matter under 





has recently made its report in which 
it recommends the establishment of a 
Rederal department of education, the head 
of which shall be a member of the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet. 

The entire report of the committee's 
findings is inconsistent with the recom- 
mendation. The committee clearly evi- 
dences that education should be ad- 
ministered by the several States, and with 
@ complete disregard of its findings it 
makes a recommendation for a Federal de- 
partment of education. The establishment 
of a department of education means the 
centralization of the great education cen- 
ter in Washington and the expenses of | 
the already overburdened bureaucracy 
which already exists at Washington. Once | 
an educational department of bureaus is| 
established at Washington its tendency is 
to stretch out and assume additional juris- 
diction through subsequent acts of Con- 
gress. 

The recommendation in this case is 
simpzy the establishment of a department 
with no further power except its collabora- 
tion with State educational authorities. 
If that is the extent to which the depart- 
ment will go it is unnecessary to have at 
the head of it a member of the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet, because the present Office 
of Education answers that purpose. The 
real story, however, is that once they have 
the department established in true bu- 
rea icratic form, that department will seek 
for additional authority, and it will be 
only a matter of a few years when Con- 
gress will be appropriating money under 
the Federal aid policy, and when that oc- 
curs we will have the compzete demolition 
of our several State educational systems 
by this department in Washington, 
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Scientists and Engineers Submit Draft of 
Program to Radio Commission 


PLAN whereby television would be 


by The 
States Daily Publishing Corporation 


fully developed within five years has| 


just been submitted to the Federal Radio| 


Commission, according to information 
made available at the Commission 
Dec. 30. 


Scientists and engineers of leading com- 
panies in the field of experimental teie- 
vision 
which is based upon use of the ultra-high 
frequencies above 43,000 kilocycles, with 
channel widths 20 times as wide as those 
now in use. The plan was submitted in a 


collaborated to draft the plan,} 


letter from the television committee of | 


the Radio Manufacturers’ Association, and 


| embodies a series of recommendations to 


the Commission. 


The following information was made 


| ternational 


available in the wetter and at the Com-| 


| mission: 


Propose New Frequencies 


The committee proposes that visual 


broadcasters abandon the four existing | 


television frequencies—2,000-2,100, 
2,200, 2,750--2,850, and 2,850-2,950 kilo- 
cycles, because they are not adequately 





Creation of Forests 


And Parks in South 


2,100- | 


From Farms Advised 


Carl Williams, of Federal 
Farm Board, Says Section 
Must Deal Promptly With 
Its Surplus Land Problem 


A program to reduce agricultural acre- 
age in the South by converting some of it 


acquisition of other areas was advocated 
Dec. 30 by Carl Willians, a member of 


| into forest lands and through the public | 


|experience in the technical side of tele- 


the Federal Farm Board, in an address to | 


the Society of American Foresters at New 
Orleans. An authorized summary of his 


address, as issued by the Farm Board, fol- | 


lows in full text: ; 
A program of prompt action in dealing 


with the acute problem of the South was) 


suggested today (Dec. 30) by Car: Wil- 
liams, member, Federal Farm Board, in 
addressing the Society of American For- 
esters at New Orleans, La. 


Elements of Program 


Essential elements of the program as| 


outlined by Mr. Williams were as follows: 
1. The establishment of Federal and 
State land planning commissions with 


lay. 
2. Revision of tax systems so as to en- 
courage desirable private ownership of 
lands suitable to production of timber. 

3. Begin at once the ciassification of 
lands in distressed areas. 

4. Public acquisition, after careful in- 
vestigation, of idle, cut-over and marginal 
lands to prevent undesirable agricultural 
expansion. 

5. Provide further development of re- 
search and educational projects relating 
to the problems of land utilization. 


Studied by Farm Board 


The Farm Board, Mr. Williams said, 
has given much study to the land problem 
of, the South and is thorough*ty convinced 
that a program along the lines described 
should be developed and carried forward 
jointly by Federal, State and loca? agen- 
cies. All agencies concerned should unite 
in carrying out this program in such a 
way as to bring the greatest social and 
economic benefits to the South as well as 
to other sections of the Nation, he said. 

The land problem of the South, Mr. 
Williams said, is not one of theory but is 
one of fact and one that demands imme- 
diate attention. The question of what 
is going to be done about it is one that 


scope and power to act without further de- 


| 


will have to be answered by the South | 


itself. Readjustments must be made and 
Mr. Williams said studies of the problem 
indicate that in the case of a considerable 
part of the land, particularly in the South- 
east, the more profitable course would be 
to return it to forest uses. 

Contraction, rather than expansion of 
farm acreage in the South seems desir- 
able, according to Mr. Williams. Gener- 
ally speaking, he said, there is no indi- 
cation that further expansion will be 
needed in the South to take care of the 
future food needs of the country. In 
the matter of cotton there should be less 
acreage rather than more. If more cot- 








United 





suited to broadcasting images. In these 
bands, double images and fading distant 
pictures so they are blurred and hazy. 

The present trend is toward use of the 
ultra-high frequencies. The Commission 
recently designated bands from 43,000-46,- 
000, 48,500-50,300, and 60,000-80,000 kilocy- 
cles as experimental channels for tele- 
vision. Experiments on these frequencies | 
not tong ago thought to be worthless as 
far as visual broadcasting was concerned, 
indicate that they are far better suited 
to transmitting pictures than are the 
channels just above the broadcast band. 

It is proposed by the Committee that 
the Commission recommend to the In- 
Radio Congress at Madrid 
next Fall a plan whereby all nations 
would use the ultra-high frequencies for | 
visual broadcasts. At the last Congress 
five years ago these bands were consid- 
ered useless, hence no international reg- 
ulations regarding their use were formu-| 
lated. | 

Would Increase Band Widths 

Under the new plan, the width of tele-| 
vision bands would be increased frém their 
present 100 kflocycles to 2,000 kilocycles. 
This, engineers maintain, would improve 
transmission by providing bands wide} 
enough to send pictures synchronized with | 
sound, without the trouble of the plague 
of the double image, or the nuisance of 
fading. 

Ultra-high frequencies seem better be- 
cause transmission on them is by “line of | 
sight”’—that is, a station will serve only | 
the area nearby. Thus it is believed that 
in the future many television stations will 
operate on the same frequency, but in dif- 
ferent localities, without interference with 
each other. 

The Commission's policy of careful su- 
pervision and strict regulatory control of 
the development of television was brought 
out in an examiner’s report submitted 
Dec. 29. The report, submitted by Ex- 
aminer Ralph L. Walker, recommends de- 
nial of an application for an experimental 
television construction permit because the 
applicant has not had enough practical 





vision operation. 

Oral statements at the Commission | 
brought out the fact that this report 
shows how the Commission is taking care 
that the visual broadcasting industry is 
developed by capable engineers and scien-! 
tists. By following such a policy, it was 
pointed out, the Commission hopes to su-| 
pervise development of television with a 
view toward creating an ideal visual 
broadcasting situation. 


Regulations Issued 
On Convict Goods 


Treasury Formulates Rules 
On Imports and Exports 
Under Tariff Act 


The Department of the Treasury has 
drafted its regulations respecting admis- 


sion of goods, wares and merchandise the 
product of forced, indentured or convict 
labor through the customs houses after 
Jan. 1, 1932, upon which date the provi- 
sions of the Tariff Act of 1930 become 
effective to bar such products under pre- 
scribed conditions. 

In making the regulations public the 
Bureau of Customs did so without com- 
ment, except the oral explanation at the 
Bureau that they were drawn as nearly in 
line as possible with the conclusions 
reached by Congress in enacting the pro- 
visions into law. 

Products of convict labor long have been 
denied admission to the United States, but 
it is only with the effective date, Jan. 1, 
that the rule is laid down against per- 
mi(ting exports that have been produced 
in whole or in part by forced or inden- 
tured labor. The provisions of the statute 
were enacted when the Act of 1930 was 
passed, but their effective date was pur- 
posely delayed to allow time for readjust- 
ment of conditions which they affected. 
according to the debate at the time of 
enactment. 

Only one decision has been rendered 
under the provisions and this was given in | 
advance on the plea of American growers 
of tobacco comparable to tobacco grown 
in Sumatra. The Treasury ruled in that 
case that, although it was established that 
Sumatra tobacco was produced by inden- 
tured labor, the production in this coun- 
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T THE year-end most agricultural 
products are selling considerably 
above the low points of the season, and 
a few at about the level of a year ago, 
concluding a year of severe declines and 
some sharp recoveries, the Department 
of Agriculture stated Dec. 36 in a sum- 
mary of the year’s markets. 

Grain markets reached the lowest lev- 
els in years in 1931, and feeds, cotton" 
and livestock were low, the Department 
said, but foreign spinners have increased 
their takings of cotton, Wheat con- 
sumption is hampered by trade restric- 
tions, it was added. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Ample supplies, rather than light de- 
mand, and severe price declines, with 
some sharp recoveries, were features of 
the year’s markets on farm products. 
Production, according to the United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, was a little larger than for the year 
before, but returns were decreased by 
one-fourth or more because of price de- 
pression. 

At the year’s end most products were 
selling considerably above the season’s 
lowest points, but many of them were 
25 to 50 per cent under the prices quoted 
at the end of the year before. A few, 
including Spring wheat, eggs, butter, 
and some of the vegetables, are selling 
fairly close to the level of a year ago. 
Stronger action of the grain and cotton 


Tit ace a Farm iadiaia Higher 
As Year of Low Markets Ends 


— 


markets featured the developments of | 
the past few months. 

Grain markets declined to the lowest 
levels in years, during 1931. Wheat fu- 
tures at Chicago dropped to the lowest 
point in the history of that market. 
Corn and other feed grains were forced 
downward with wheat. A year ago world 
wheat stocks vere unusually large, as a 
result of large harvests in Russia, India 
and the Southern Hemisphere and in- 
creased carryovers in the United States 
and Canada. Increased import duties 
and milling restrictions in several of the 
leading importing countries held world { 
shipments down, with the result that at 
the beginning of the new crop year, 
July 1, large stocks of old wheat were 
still on hand from the previous year in 
most exporting areas. 

On top of these large stocks came the 
new crop—first a record Winter-wheat 
crop in the United States and slightly 
larger harvests in Europe. Toward the 
last of August Russia began shipping out 
unusually large quantities of wheat, with 
the result that prices, the stabilization of 
which had been discontinued in June, 
tended steadily downward to a record 
low level early in October. About that 
time confirmation by official estimates of 
very short crops of Spring wheat in the 
United States and Canada and of re- 
duced wheat acreages in the Southern 
Hemisphere gave the market a firmer 
tone and prices tended sharply upward, 
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Last Five Contracts Signed by 
Secretary Wilbur for the 
Purchase of Energy 


HE last five contracts allocating power 
to be developed at Hoover Dam have 
just been signed by Secretary Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, the Department of the Interior 
announced in a statement Dec. 30. 
About $25,000,000 will be collected under 
these five contracts over a 50-year period if 
the present rate, which is subject to peri- 
odical readjustment, is maintained. Com- 
missioner Elwood Mead of the Bureau of 
Reclamation explained orally that this 


allocation is in conformity with original | 


provisions for a surrender of certain power 
to municipalities desiring to contract, the 
remainder being taken by Los Angeles 
under an agreement with that munici- 
pality. 

The final allocation of power, according 
to the statement, is 18 per cent each to 
Arizona and Nevada whenever needed, 19 
per cent to Los Angeles and the other 
three municipalities, 9 per cent 
utilities, and 36 per cent to the Metro- 
politan Water District. The 
follows in full text: 

The Secretary of the Interior, Ray Ly- 


{man Wilbur, has signed five contracts for 


Hoover Dam power. These are the last 
power contracts to be executed: under the 
allocation made in April, 1930, until such 





New Requirements 
Affecting Design of 


Airplanes Adopted 


Retractible Landing Gear, 


Number of Exits, Water- 
tight Compartments Are | 


Covered by Rulings 


Changes affecting retractible landing 


\gears, the number of exits in airplanes, 


and water-tight compartments in flying 
boats have been made in engineering re- 
quirements to be met by aircraft to be 
certified as airworthy by the Department 
of Comerce, it was stated orally at the 
Department Dec. 30. The changes are 
incorporated in a revised bulletin just is- 
sued by the Aeronautics Branch. 

The revisions, it was explained, have 
become advisable in the light of expe- 
rience gained and progress made in air- 
craft manufacturing during the past year. 
They betame effective Jan. 1, 1932. 

In the case of retractible landing gears. 
it was pointed out, it is now required 
that an indicator which will show clearly 
at all times the position of the wheels and 
which is visible from the pilot's normal 
position in the cockpit, shall be installed. 
An indicator is not required, however, 
when the pilot can positively determine 
the position of the wheels by direct in- 
spection from his normal position in the 
cockpit. 

Time of Operation 

Retractible landing gears of single en- 
gine land planes must be so designed, 
it was stated, that they may be lowered 
from full retraction to landing position 
in 60 seconds or less. 

The fotlowing additional 
was supplied: 

These requirements, along with others 
in the bulletin, are based on the present 
development in the science of airplane de- 
sign; and experience indicates that, when 
applied to conventional types of construc- 
tion, they will result in an airworthy and 
well-proportioned aircraft. With constant 
advances being made in the field of aero- 
nautics, however, now types of aircraft 
and new types of construction will doubt- 
less be developed. It is expected that such 
types will. incorporate features to which 
these requirements cannot logically be ap- 
plied, and that, in such cases, special con- 


information 
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Cooperation Pledged 





On Economy Program 


Senator Jones Tells President 
Of Accord With House Group 


President Hoover was assured Dec. 30 by 
Senator Jones ‘Rep.), of Washington, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations, who conferred with him at 
the White House, that his committee 
would cooperate with Representative 
Byrns (Dem.), of Tennessee, chairman of 
the House Committee on Appropriations, 
in keeping down appropriations at the 
present session of Congress. 

“We of the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations propose to cooperate with the 
chairman of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations in every way possible in keep- 
ing down expenses,”’ Senator Jones stated 


| orally 


“Qf course, there are a number of things 
we cannot cut down. For 
soldier bonus cannot be cul down, nor can 
the public construction program be re- 
duced. We will join the House in cutting 
out unnecessary appropriations they find 
ought to be cut out.” 

Afterward Senator Jones stated in dis- 


; cussing the President's economy program 


that the President was just as anxious 
as ever to hold down governmental ex- 
penditures. 

Senator Jones, who is coauthor of the 
Jones-White Merchant Marine Act, also 
discussed with President Hoover the lat- 
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Covernment 


Holiday 


AS THE UNITED STATES 
DAILY is not published 


on Government 


holidays, 
there will be no issue on 


January 1. 





to the) 


statement 


instance, the | 


WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1931 


Hoover Dam Power Joint Rail Action 


gainst Competing 


Transport Urged 








\Commissioner Eastman, of 
I. C. C., Says Roads Must 
Earn More by Passenger 
And Light Freight Traffic 


Seeks Cooperation 
To Retain Business 


Development of Facilities at 
Terminals and Use of New 
Type of Equipment Advised 
For Miscellaneous Freight 


The competition which 
| railroads today through development of 
other transportation agencies, such as 
| motor vehicles, pipe lines, air lines and 
| waterways, necessitates cooperation among 
| rail carriers to devise ways and means to 
|meet the situation, Joseph B. Eastman, 
| Interstate Commerce Commissioner, de- 
}clared Dec. 30 in an address before the 
American Economic Association at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Changes in railroad policies and meth- 
ods, he said, probably are more important 
than legislation to meet the new condi- 
tions and protect the railroad earnings. 

Passenger Traffic 


“The necessity for the cooperation which 


confronts the 





man, “exists particularly as to passenger 
traffic. Certainly that service must have 
| drastic treatment. It is impossible to 
blame its financial weakness upon public 
regulation. Clearly the pooling of traffic 
and the joint use of facilities in every 


/to the elimination of all unnecessary du- 
plication in service and expense, is one 
remedy which is indicated. 

“Although the need may not be so great 
as to freight service, the situation as to 
less-than-carload traffic is very like the 
passenger situation, and there are many 
opportunities for savings which apply to all 
freight traffic,” he asserted. 

Solution of Problem 


In conclusion, Mr. Eastman asserted 
that if apprehension over growing compe- 
tition of competing transportation agen- 
cies lead to a stimulation of coopera- 
tion among the roads, “my own belief 
is that the railroads will be able to work 
out their salvation and emerge from this 
plight as they have from others in the 
past.” Excerpts from the address follow: 

This is a personal statement and in no 
way an Official pronouncement in behalf 
of the Commission of which I am a mem- 
ber. 

The economic depression 





has_ brought 


grief to the railroad industry, as it has to} 


most other industries. Severe shrinkage 
in traffic has produced ‘ike shrinkage in 
earnings, to the distress of investors. This 
distress has been augmented by fear that 
much of the decline in traffic is due, not 
to the depression, but to new and growing 
competition with other forms of transpor- 
tation, and hence may be permanent. .-We 
hear it said that the railroad industry 
has changed from a monopolistic to a 
competitve industry. It Is even suggested 
that because of this change it may be well 
to relieve the railroads in large measure 
from what is said to be the heavy burden 
of public regulation. 

Before discussing the present competi- 
tion, let me, in the interests of historical 


always been a most important factor in 
the railroad industry of this country, to 
such an extent that railroads often have 
been its victims. 
effect of Competition 

A recent examination into the matter 
leads me to say without hesitation that 
from the time when public regulation of 
railroads began it was directed quite as 





much against evils resulting from compe- | 


tition as against evils resulting from mo- 
nopoly. In the early decades of our rail- 
road history a strictly laissez-faire policy 
was followed. Competition was the sole 
regulating force relied upon. 

Railroad construction and the competi- 
| tion of railroads with each other were 
| encouraged to the limit, often by liberal 
Federal, State, or municipal grants in aid 
of construction. Competition with water 
carriers also existed. State attempts at 
| regulation began in the '60s, and the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission was es- 
tablished in 1887; but there was no effec- 
tive regulation of interstate rates until 
early in this century. 

The laissez-faire policy had two marked 
results. One was the financial ruin of 
many railroads. The other was the crea- 
tion of widespread and most flagrant dis- 
criminations in railroad rates and charges 
It may be that holders of railroad securi- 
ties long for the “good old days” when 
| railroads were free from the curse of pub- 
lic regulation. If so, they have not read 
their railroad history. As a result of the 
policy of free construction, open compe- 
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Business Courses 





I URAL high schools throughout the 
Nation are giving instruction in 
commercial subjects from the point of 
view of large city business practices 
and life rather than in terms of rural 
needs, the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education announces in a_ statement 
recommending a type of commercial ed- 
ucation appropriate to farm life. 

Serious economic waste is resulting 
in States with large rural population be- 
cause of inappropriate commercial 
training. Textbooks, the statement as- 
serts further, are not developed in terms 
of rural business activities. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Commercial subjects taught in rural 
| high schools should be those _ best 
adapted to the experiences and the eco- 
nomic needs of farm youth. This is the 
recommendation contained in the an- 
nual report of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. 

The youth on farms should study those 
commercial subjects which will be of 
the greatest value to them either in 
managing farms, homes, or country 
stores, or aS employes in offices and 
stores. By way of explanation the re- 
port states further that the bookkeep- 
ing taught in these schools should be 





I have in mind,” said Commissioner East- | 


feasible and reasonable way, with a view | 


accuracy, point out that competition has | 


Said to Slight Needs of Farm Life 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Record for Warmth | 
| Is Set This Year 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Temperatures Are 


Generally 
Above Normal, Says 
Weather Bureau 


| 
ee high .temperatures are} 
persisting to the end of this year, the | 
warmest on record, with excesses over | 
normal continuing to pile up rapdily over 
most of the country, J. B. Kincer, 
chief of the division of agricultural 
meteorology of the United States Weather 
Bureau, stated orally Dec. 30. 


| During the week ended the morning of 
Dec. 29, Mr. Kincer said, a minimum of 
zero was reached at only one weather 
station, although the average temperature 
(not the norma! minimum) over a large 
part of the country for this period is| 
about zero. The following information also 
was provided by Mr. Kincer: | 
Excesses of temperature have left the 
previous high record far behind. Previous 
to 1931, the warmest year was 1921. 
| At Huron, S. Dak., the accumlated ex- 
cess of temperature has reached 2,286 
degrees, compared with a previous high 
record of 1,426. At Moorenead, Minn., the 
excess this year has been 2,340 degrees, 
} compared to the previous high of 1,460, and 
at Williston, S. Dak., this year’s excess 
is 2,350, compared to the previous record 
of 1,314. 
| The excesses are computed by adding 
the excess over normal temperature each | 
|day and subtracting the deficits on days 
below normal. 
The line of freezing temperature this 
| year has been presistently far north of the 
| usual line. 


Reparations Meeting 
Of European Nations 
_ Proposed by England 


| 


‘America Not Asked to Attend | 
| Conference on War Debts 
| Suggested to Be Held at 
Lausanne January 18 











The British Government has suggested 
to the interested governments of Europe 
that a meeting to consider debts and repa- 
rations be held at Lausanne Jan, 18, ac- 


cording to an oral announcement by the 
Acting Secretary of State, Wilbur J. Carr, 
Dec. 30. 

Mr. Carr stated that he had received a 
|message from the American Embassy in 
|Londes that the British Government had 
|made an announcement to this effect and 
{also had notified the interested govern- 
ments. 


America Not Invited 


Questioned as to whether the United 
States had been invited to attend, Mr. 
Carr answered in the negative. 

The Undersecretary of the Treasury, 
Ogden Mills, stated orally after a call at 
the White House Dec. 29 that the United 
States would be sending no delegates to 
such a conference this Winter. 

Walter W. Stewart has served on the 
Advisory Committee of the Young Plan 
recentty in session in Basel to consider 
| Germany's capacity to pay, but he served 
| in a private capacity and not as a repre- 
sentative of the United States. An official 
observer was sent to the Young Plan con- 
ference held at the Hague in 1930, ac- 
cording to information obtained at the 
Department of State. The observer was 
Edwin Wilson, first secretary.of the Ameri- | 
can Embassy in Paris. 

Basel Findings to Be Studied 

The Lausanne Conference, according to | 
information obtained at the Department | 
‘of the Treasury, is being held to consider | 
the findings of the Basel Conference, | 
which reported that Germany was unable | 
to pay unconditional annuities and unable 
to make her transfers on conditional 
annuities. It recommended that the ques- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


Sliding Seale for Pay Cuts | 
Favored by Senator Borah | 


Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, stated | 
orally Dec. 30 that he would favor a 20 
per cent reduction in annual salaries of 
$10,000 or more of Federal erasployes within 
a two-year period. He explained that for 
employes receiving a salary between $3,000 
and $5,000 he would favor a 5 per cent 
reduction and for employes receiving be- 
tween $5,000 and $10,000 a 10 per cent 
reduction. 

This, he said would bring about a re- 
duction of from $100,000,000 to $125,000,000 | 
in Government expenditures. 


Asked concerning further taxation of 
industry, the Senator said that nothing 
could lead to wage cuts in industry 
quicker than increases in taxes. He ex- 


pressed himself against any further bond 
issues. 


in Rural ad | 


farm bookkeeping; the 
arithmetic, farm arithmetic; the com- 
mercial geography, the geography of 
agricultural production; and the com- | 
mercial law, civil law for the farm busi- | 
ness manager. 

Unfortunately for the farm youth en- 
rolled in commercial courses in the 
rural high schools, the Federal Board 
report declares, the textbooks and tradi- 


commercial 
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Public Financing 
Of Candidates in 
Elections Sought 


Senator Cutting and Repre- 
sentative Luce Declare 
That Corrupt Practice 
Laws Are Inadequate 


‘Mechanism Outlined 


To Conduct Primary 


Nonpartisan Agency to Test 
Fitness of Candidates Is 
Suggested; Trial of Plan in 
States Is Proposed 








The cost of preelection campaigns evene 
tually must be assumed by the public, bee 
cause the corrupt practices laws never will 
be sufficiently effective, Senator Cutting 
(Rep.), of New Mexico, told the American 
Political Science Association at Washing- 
ton on Dec. 30. 

After legislation providing for such con- 
has passed the experimental stage 
in States, he declared, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should join the movement and 
the presidential compaign should be the 
first one affected. 

Representative Luce (Rep.), of Waltham, 
Mass., speaking before the same meeting, 
agreed with Senator Cutting and criti- 
cized as mere palliatives all measures to 
limit campaign funds, including the bill 
(S. 2316) recently introduced by Sena- 


| tor Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota. 


Temptation Involved 


“It is wrong,” Representative Luce de« 
clared, “that any man aspiring to serve 
the public should be exposed to the neces« 
sity of spending one dollar to secure of- 
fice or to the temptation of recouping his 
expenitures by improper legislation.” 

Envisaging nonpartisan boards which 
would test candidates’ fitness to run in 
publicly financed campaigns, Senator Cut- 
ting declared that it was the way in which 
party funds are spent, rather than the 
sources from which they are derived, that 
is offensive. Parties use their exchequers 
to muddle the voter, to appeal to sectional, 
racial *or religious prejudice, he said. 

“The presidential election seems to me 
the most complete negation of an intelli<- 
gent and democratic election,” he stated, 
explaining that the $35.000,000 used in the 
1928 campaign, in addition to being de- 
rived in part from contributors with self 
- ends, was spent in “antipublic intere 

a: 
Appeals to Prejudice 

“Election day is the test of a democe 
racy,” he declared. "If on that day citie 
zens cannot act free from private and selfe 
ish interests, to that extent the democ« 
racy has failed. What happens at pres= 
ent? Isn’t the voter apt to be confused 
by appeals to his prejudices? There is 
some justification for the attitude of some 
people that no matter which candidate is 
elected the common people get the worst 


it. 

_““The only way to have a public elec 
tion a public ceremony is to have the pub- 
lic pay the costs,” he said, adding that he 
believed the necessary costs to be much 

smaller than generally imagined. 
Outlining the sort of mechanism which 
he predicted eventually would have to be 
set up, Senator Cutting touched upon the 
on. om pemmarns and upon the ques- 

ion oO distributing i f 
es ng public campaign 
Importance of Primaries 


/ The primary elections, he said, must be 
included In any satisfactory scheme for 
improving political morale through public 
funds because frequently the primaries are 
of most importance. The question arises, 
however, of how to handle the long list 
of candidates which might present theme 
— to = at the public expense. 
nonpartisan body which co 
qualifications of the Seema “Canale 
dates and deny them a pl«ce on the ballot 
and a share of the public money was sug= 
gested by Senator Cutting as the solution 
of the problem. He added, however, that 
no law could prevent the people from vot- 
ing for any candidate regardless of 
er es name was on the ballot 
ests which the Senator sai igh 

applied to candidates who seek to Uni 
lic money included their wiilingness and 
ability to state their positions on issues 
selected by the nonpartisan body. Candie 





(Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 


All Delegates Named 
To Arms Conference 


Hugh S. Gibson Is Appointed; 
Advisers Selected 





Announcement of the complete Ameri< 
can delegation to the General Disarma< 
ment Conference was made by the De- 
partment of State Dec. 30 and disclosed 
the appointment of two additional mem- 
bers: The American Ambassador to Bele 
gium, Hugh S. Gibson, and the American 
Minister to Switzerland, Hugh S. Wilson, 
as alternate delegate. 

_ The President has approved the follow= 
ing delegates and advisory and technical 
the delegation of the United 


ference to be held in Geneva, beginning 
Feb. 2 next: 

Charles S. Dawes, American Ambassa= 
dor to Great Britain, chairman of the 
delegation. 

Delegates: Hugh Gibson, American Am- 


| bassador to Belgium; Claude A. Swanson, 





tions of commercial subjects have not 
been developed in terms of rural busi- 
ness activities, but rather almost en- 
tirely in terms of large city business 
practices and life. Just how many farm 
boys and girls will live on farms or in 
rural communities within the first five 
years after leaving school, is, it is ex- 
plained, unknown for any group of 
youth. | 
Obviously, however, the subjects 
taught these youth should be in terms 
within theit own experience and appli- 
cable to the economic life in which | 
they participate and see about them. | 
Business subjects taught in terms found 
only in large metropolitan areas, it is 
felt by the Board, are not effective for 
| those youth who know ‘nothing about 


{Continued “on Page 8 Columns 3.) 
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United States Senator; Norman H. Davis 
and Dr. Mary Emma Woolley. 

Alternate delegate: Hugh Wilson, Amere 
ican Minister to Switzerland. 








Advisers: For the State Department: 
Theodore Marriner, Counselor of Em- 
bassy. For the Army: Brig. Gen. George \ 


Simonds. For the Navy: 
iral Arthur J. Hepburn. 
Technical advisers: For the State Dee 
partment: S. Pinkney Tuck, -First Secree 
tary of Embassy. For the Army: Lieut, 
Col. George V. Strong, Maj. James. B, 
Ord and Maj. James E. Chaney. For the 
Navy: Capt. A. H. Van Keuren; . Come 
mander Thomas C. Kinkaid and Come 
mander Richmond K. Turner. 

Secretariat: James Clement Dunn, sete 
retary; David McK. Key and Samuel 
Reber Jr. 

Press relations; Robert Shompson Pell 
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Proposal to Levy 


Tax on Sales of 


Autos Is Opposed 


Representative Clancy 
Reply to Mr. Mills Says 
Proposed Tariff Might 


Cripple the Industry 


Opposing any suggestion of a tax on 
sales of automobiles, Representative 
Clancy (Rep.), of Detroit, Mich., in a 
prepared statement Dec. 30 said that the 
automobile industry is making desperate 
efforts to save its plants for the benefit 
of the country and their workingmen, as 
well as themselves. 

Mr. Clancy's statement was in reply to a 
statement on the preceding day by Ogden | 
L. Mills, Undersecretary of the Treasury, 
in which the tax revision program as out- 
lined by Representative Rainey (Dem.), of 
Carrollton, Ill. majority leader of the | 
House, was described as “inadequate.” Mr. 
Mills referred to taxes on cigarettes, ra- | 
dios, admissions to places of amusement, ; 





in 





‘Communists Fail, Federal Taxation 
Says Senator Reed 

‘ : —., “ _ To Help Jobless 

|Fropagandaa fas ade Fractt-| ‘ 

cally No Progress Among | Urged at Hearing 


Jobless, He Asserts 

Levy to ‘Equalize Burden’ 
Proposed by Federation 
Of Labor Official and New 
York Welfare Chairman 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
and we have tried to show. how such in- 


| 





Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
declared in a letter made public Dec. 30 
that “communists have made practically | 
no progress among the millions of unem- | 
ployed in the United States,” and ex-| 
pressed the belief that “all of this radical | 
agitation will in time die out.” | 

Senator Reed made his statementrin a | 
‘letter to William Frew Long, secretary | 
land general manager of-the Associated | 
| Industries of Cleveland. The letter, dated | 
| Dec. 22, 1931, follows in full text: | tegration can be accomplished.” 
| Dear Mr. Long: Thank you very much/ Wilbur Newstetter pointed out to the 
{indeed for your lettersahd the accom-|Committee that welfare organizations in 
'panying reprint. I have read both with | trying to meet relief needs are finding it 
great interest, | necessary to reduce their regular types of 

Frankly, I am not’ at all alarmed by the|service. Increasing delinquency is being 
activities of the communists. in this coun-/ found and is related to increased unem- 
try. We have had communistic experi- | ployment, Mr. Newstetter said. 
ments in the United States éver since the | Some of the worst effects of the depres- 
Government was organi and you may|sion are taking place because of loss of 
recall that a little more tHan 100 years| morale, he continued. He declared that 
ago the two Houses of Congress met in/the present difficulty is “going to turn out 
joint session to hear an argument in| to be much worse than any catastrophe of 
favor of communism by Sir Robert Owen. | war itself.” He said that formerly he was 


| 
{ 
| 


You will readily recall also that we have 


|opposed to Federal relief. However, he 


and “even automobiles” as “not intoler- | had communistic societies in Allegheny said, the question of relief as a dole is 


able burdens.” | 

Mr. Clancy’s statement in reply follows | 
in part: | 

“The campaign of Undersecretary of the 
Treasury Ogden L. Mills to cripple vitally 
the automobile industry by levying unjust | 
and exorbitant sales taxes is meeting | 
with ignominious failure in Congress. Yes- 
terday Mr. Mills issued a statement in| 
an effort to bolster up his losing crusade | 
and asked, ‘Can anyone seriously com- 
plain * * * if even automobiles cost al 
trifle more?’ His ‘trifle’ consists of a tax | 
of amounting to about $200,000,000 per | 
year placed upon the purchasers of auto- | 
mobiles and trucks. 


“Intolerable Burden” 

. “His proposed rates are a 5 per cent | 
Sales tax placed upon the purchaser of an 
automobile, a 3 per cent tax on trucks, 
and a 2% per cent tax on repair parts and 
accessories. These “trifies’” would place 
an intolerable burden upon the auto man- 
ufacturers and upon the purchasers of 
autos. 

“The auto manufacturers spend a vast 
amount of money in research because 
they figure if they cut the cost of the 
oe of the auto by only $50 they 
increase tremendously their sales, yet Mr. 
Mills proposes to offset these aids and 
economies by his “trifle” tax. * * * 

“Today there are captains in the auto- 
mobile industry who are facing absolute 
ruin and are making desperate efforts to 
save their plants for the benefit of the 
country as well as for themselves and for 
thousands of their working men. Two 
years ago more than one of these cap- 
tains of industry could conservatively say 
that they were worth $100,000,000 or $200,- 
000,000. Today no business man in the 
country is more worried or harassed than 
these automobile manufacturers who face 
absolute ruin. | 

“Some of the leading automobile deal- | 
ers of the country who two years ago! 
rated their wealth at over $1,000,000 now 
Say that they probably cannot hold out | 
more than a year before being foréed into | 
bankruptcy or retirement. 

“The dealers with their regiments of 
sales agents face the future bravely, they | 
hold their weekly pep meetings and tackle 
their problems with terrific force, acute | 
intelligence and an unfaltering courage 
but nevertheless they are not selling the 
ears. * *.* 

“In Mr. Mills’ statement of yesterday he 
accuses Members of Congress of ‘doubtful | 
morality,’ in their tax proposals, but what 
of the ‘doubtful moratity’ of Mr. Mills in| 
singling out only one transportation in- | 
dustry for tremendous taxes? 

“He refused to propose a tax on trans- 
portation interests which compete with the 
automobile industries. The United States 
Government, and rightfully so, is granting 
enormous subsidies to the airplane indus- 
try, and directly and indirectly spending 
many millions of dollars in developing 
both the lighter-than-air and heavier- 
than-air craft. 


| 
| 
| 
} 








automobile leaders do not comp‘ain of that 

nor do they suggest a sales tax on passen- 
ger or freight aircraft. * * * 
Aid to Railroads 

“The railroads were granted by the 


The mail subsidy alone| 
amounts to $20,000,000 per year but the} 


York, Indiana, Iowa and other States. 
When any of these radicals resort to| 


the end they seek to accomplish they will | 
be dealt with by the Government in an | 
appropriate manner. So long as they} 
stick to persuasion they are within the} 
law and protected by the Constitution. 

I have enough faith in the common | 
sense of the American people and in our} 
institutions to feel that we can face the} 
future with equanimity and that all of | 
this redical agitation will im time die) 
out. I think the best evidence of this is| 
to be found in the fact that the com- 
munists have made practically no prog- 
ress among the millions of unemployed | 
in the United States. 

At the same time I think it is well for 
our business people to interest themselves | 
actively in anticommunistic campaigns 
such as yours. The best cure for all 
forms of radicalssm is education and you) 
seem to be doing your part in this di-| 
rection. 


Principle of Majority 
In Government Said 


Now to Be Obsolete 


Selection of Better Trained, 
More Intelligent Persons 
For Federal Jobs Urged 
By Secretary Wilbur 


“The majority rule principle of deter- 
mining questions has broken down; it 
broke down when we brought science into | 
our industry and government; majorities 
don’t determine anything in science,” Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, tol a meeting of the American 
Political Science Association Dec. 30. 

T. E. Campbell and L. J. O'Rourke, of 
the Civil Service Commission, also ad- 
dressed the meeting upon the question of | 
obtaining beiter-trained university grad- 
uates for the Government service. | 

Mr. Wilbur declared that democracy is | 
under “an unusual test” and that its fu- | 
ture depends upon the Government’s suc- | 
cess in attracting intelligent university 
students into its service. The Government | 
must have experts, he said. 


Politics and Appointments 

In the past, according to Mr. Wilbur, 
|graduates at the lower rather than the 
jupper end of the list have applied for 
Government positions, and, to make mat- 
| ters worse, the Government had injected 
politics into its selections. | 

“That is a ridiculous way of running a 
government and a ridiculous way to select 
| experts,” Mr. Wilbur said, commenting on 
| political aspects of appointments. 
| There is danger, however, in making the 
| selective system too rigid and in becoming 
|too bureaucratic, Mr. Wilbur warned and 


1 


| munities. 


|organization that can be built by local 


j}and Beaver counties and others in New “being deliberately falsified.” 


Mr. Newstetter emphasized the need for 
trained workers and for the maintenance 


|force or advocate force as a means to|of an agency which could continue to 


train such personnel. 


Dr. Goldstein Reviews Need 


Dr. Goldstein presented the following 
statement to the Committee: 

“The Joint Committee on Unemploy- 
ment, composed of 15 and more national 
organizations dealing directly with the 
problem of unemployment, held a confer- 
ence in Washington Nov. 30 and Dec. 1, 
1931. At this conference we received re- 
ports from different parts of the country 
on the unemployment situation in larger 
and smaller_-communities. 

“These reports all agree that employ- 


|ment has been reduced by about 30 per 


cent in both the larger and smaller com- 
The number out of work part 
time, that is, the number who are work- 
ing only two or three or four days a week, 
we are not able even to estimate. If 
our reports are correct, and they are 


|based upon the most reliable statistical 


studies, then nearly 1,000,000 people are 
out of work whole time in the City of 


|New York and somewhere between 10,000,- 


600 and 12,000,000 people in the United 
States are out of work whole time or 


|part time. 


“But the meaning of unemployment is 
not found in figures and statistics. It is 
found in the lowered standards of living, 
the weakened resistance of men and 
women, increasing sickness and insanity, 
and in the number of suicides all over 
the United States. The hospitals and 
asylums and penal institutions are over- 
crowded as they never have been before. 
The social consequence of the present 
crisis makes us realize that unemployment 
is not only an eccnomic phenomenon, but 
a human catastrophe. 


Local Resources Insufficient 


“In no community are the local re- 
sources large enough with present tax 
systems to meet the needs that are de- 
veloping and that will increase and in- 
tensify this Winter. In New York City, 
the largest and wealthiest city in the 
United States, we have at least 1,000,000 
people out of work. But the strongest 


agencies is able to give part-time work to 
not more than 60,000 or only 6 per cent 
of the unemployed. If we assume that of 
the 1,000,000 people only one-third are 
in need of assistance, this means that 
350,000 men and women must be helped 
this Winter.” 

“The total wage loss in the city must 
be around $100,000,000 a month. Against 
tnis enormous loss in wages we have avail- 
able not more than $4,000,000 a month or 
about 4 per cent. If we assume that only 
one-third of the people will be in need of 














i be new postage stamps issued by 
the Post Office Department to com- 
memorate the bicentennial observance 
of the birth of George Washington, to be 
placed on sale in the National Capital 
on Jan. 1, 1932, and throughout the rest 
of the Nation on the following day, will 
be in a series of 12, from the ‘2-cent 
to the 10-cent denomination. These 
stamps show Washington as he was 
poms at different times in his life 

y different artists. The stamps are 
described by the George Washington Bi- 
centennial Commission, which prepared 
the photographs of the portraits repro- 
duced above in the serial order of the 
stamps on which they will appear from 
left to right as follows: 

The %-cent stamp is dark brown 
in color, bearing the likeness of Wash- 
ington painted by Charles Wilson Peale, 
the original of which is now in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

The l-cent stamp, printed in green, 


the burden that should be borne by the 
country as a whole. 

“Relief is only the first step in the pro- | 
gram which included Federal public | 
works, including housing, unemployment 
insurance, and limitation of the hours of 
labor.” | 

Dr. Goldstein declared that suicides, 
have doubled during the year. 


Mr. McGrady Predicts 
Worst Period Ahead 


Mr. McGrady’s statement to the Com- | 
mittee follows in full text: 

In view of the fact that many of our 
States, cities and isolated districts frankly 


United States Government billions in real| aqded that the Government already had 


service it is clear that we shall be able | admit that they are unable to meet the 


|to serve only one-seventh of those who} demands that are being made upon them 


require help. |for relief for the needy, the question | 
“The Joint Committee on Unemploy-| resolves itself down to this: Is our Fed- 


|ment is less concerned about New York eral Government going to allow untold 


than about other communities in the/numbers of our American citizenship to 
country utterly without resources. We are | suffer, if indeed they do not die, from! 
thinking particularly of the mass of peo-|cold and hunger in the coming months 
ple in the mill districts, the mining camps | which will undoubtedly be the worst pe- | 
and on the farms. Even at the peak of|riod of hardship that this Nation has 
prosperity these people were never able to| ever witnessed? Or will the Federal Gov- 
do more than maintain themselves on a| ernment protect the health and lives of | 


estate and in land grants but no one} 
ever heard the automobile leaders com-| 
plain of those subsidies. Nor have they) 
heard the automobile leaders propose a 
sales tax on freight or passenger cars, 
Pullmans, private cars of locomotives. * * * 

“The United States Government has 
Spent over $1,000,000,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money on rivers and harbors, inland wa- 
terways, canals, locks, etc., but the auto- 
mobile leaders have not complained of | 
that. They have never suggested a sales 
tax on freight or passenger vessels or any | 
form of tolls through canals or locks. * * * | 

“The automobile industry and _its| 
friends are taking nothing for granted | 
and will continue their resistance to Mr. 
Mills’ auto tax plan to their utmost. The 
25,000,000 owners of automobiles and 
trucks in this country and the probable 
purchasers of new cars will be mobilized 
to give voice to their protests to their 
Congressmen and Senators. The 11 great 
automotive organizations, including the 
owners of cars, the manufacturers, the 





enough mediocre people in 


ments. 


its depart- 


Personnel Consolidation 

Mr. Campbell predicted that the next 
step in the improvement of the Govern- 
ment’s personnel service would be the 
consolidation under one head of the four 
or five personnel agencies which now ex-| 
ist and which overlap here and there. 
President Hoover’s economy rearrange- 
ment and the willingness of Congress to 
sanction such economies were mentioned 
by Mr. Campbell as paving the way for 
such a readjustment. He declared that 
there was a real opportunity for a career 
in the Government service. 

Mr. O'Rourke outlined ways of bring- 
ing better university graduates into the 
Government service. He suggested that | 
Government experts when traveling’ on 
business could stop at universities to tell 
the students who were interested what 
opportunity there was in Government 
service. He also said that the Civil Serv- 


subsistence level. Today they are not only | 
in a state of destitution but of despera- | 
tion. Their only hope lies in subsidies 
from the Federa) Government that will 
meet the most elementary needs of food 
and shelter and clothing. 


Urges Federal Taxation 


“These men and women and the rest 
of the unemployed in America are not 
Belgian refugees of the war nor Russian 
peasants with a harvest, nor even the vic- 
tims of the Mississippi floods; they are 
the innocent victims of the utterly un- 
just social system that robs them of one 
of the fundamental rights of man, the 
right to work and to maintain oneself 
in decency. No one. no matter how high 
his station, has a right to take 10,000,000 
to 12,000,000 self-respecting workmen of 
America, and to place them upon the local 
books of charity. They are entitled not 
to a ‘dole’ but to maintenance on the part 
of the Government, the primary function 
of which is to protect its citizens not only 


our men, women and children by liberally | 
assistting the States, cities and isolated 
districts that are unable to help them- 
selves? 

It is the belief of the American Federa- | 
tion of Labor that the natignal lawmak-| 
ers should not shirk this responsibility. 
Indeed it is a great opportunity for the 
Federal Government to renew the faith 
of the people in their Government, a 
faith that has been badly shattered in| 


|the last three years. 


The American Federation of Labor has 
always felt that the problem of caring 
for the unemployed and the destitute is 
first a local problem to be solved by the) 
community, but when it is impossible for 
the community to do so, the county or 
State should lend their assistance. 

If the States and communities admit | 
that it is absolutely impossible for them | 
to aid in this relief, then the only agency | 
that can be looked to is the Ftederal Gov- 
ernment, and we are in favor of liberal 
appropriations in order that human lives | 


Portraits of Washington for Bicentennial Memorial Postage Stamps 


is a reproduction of the profile bust by 
Houdon made in 1785, and now among 
the treasures at Mount Vernon. 

The 1%4-cent stamp is light brown 
featuring another Peale portrait of 
Washington known as the Virginian 
Colonel, now in possession of Washing- 
ton and Lee University at Lexing- 


ton, Va. 
The “ome which the public will be- 
come most familiar with, because of its 


use on most mail, is the 2-cent bearing 
the likeness of George Washington al- 
ready best known, the Gilbert Stuart 
Athenaeum portrait done at German- 
town in 1796. Already.this portrait has 
become generally known among Amer- 
Tcans because of its use on the $1 bill. 
The color of the 3-cent stamp is pur- 
ple and it bears a reproduction of the 
Peale portrait painted at Valley Forge 
in 1777 showing Washington in the uni- 
form of a general with a cocked hat. 
Another Peale portrait done the same 


Meeting on Reparations and War Debts 
Urged on European 








year, known as the Rhinebeck portrait, 
will re on the 4-cent stamp in 
warm brown. 

The 5-cent stamp in blue features the 
Washington portrait now owned by the 
New York Historical Society. 

The 6-cent stamp in orange shows the 
portrait painted by Trumbull in 1792. 

The head and bust of the Trumbull 
portrait done in 1780 appears on the 
7-cent stamp in black. 

The 8-cent of olive green is a repro- 
duction of the crayon drawing made 
from life by Charles B. J. F. Saint- 
Memin. 

The 9-cent stamp is pink showing a 
reproduction of the pastel portrait 
— from life by W. Williams in 
1794. : 


The last of the series, the 10-cent 
stamp is orange in color and the por- 
trait is taken from the Gilbert Stuart 
ainting made in 1795, known as the 

aughan portrait. 


Nations by England 


America Not Invited to Attend Conference Proposed to Be 
Held at Lausanne on January 18 


[Continued fr 


tion of reparations be considered simul- 
taneously with that of war debts, and} 
urged that something immediately be done 
if the world was to be saved from de- 
pression. 

The Department of the Treasury holds 

e view the forthcoming conference be- 
tween foreign governmental representa- 
tives on war debts is dealing with a mat- 
ters on which the American position is 
well known and that there is no need for} 
further exchanges on the subject, it was 
stated oratly Dec. 30 at the Department. 


Agenda Not Anounced 


According to the Treasury information, | 
there are no definite agenda laid down) 
thus far unless the facts relating to the| 
conference subjects have been withheld 
as confidential. Additional information | 
was made available as follows: 

America’s policy of refusing to link war 
aebts and reparations remains unchanged, 
and it is difficult to see how the forth- 
coming meeting can go far in a discussion 
of war debts without pringing in the sub- 
ject of reparations. This looks to be par- 
ticularly a matter that cannot be avoided 
in view of the other inquiries that are | 
under way elsewhere in Europe where at- 
tempts are being made to ascertain the 
true state, of facts respecting Germany's 
financial and economic circumstances. 


The American Government probably | 


| would become involved in the skein of en- | 


tanglements arising from apy association 
of debts and reparations without intend- | 
ing so to do, Even if it sought at all 
times to avoid such entanglements, its | 
participation in such a meeting might be 


om Page 1.) 


ther reduction in debts owed to the United | 


States under the wartime loans, and oppo- 
sition was voiced against any commit- 
ments that could be so construed. 


If the British and French have in mind 
the formulation of proposals for reduction 
among themselves, the matter could not 
possibly concern the United States. But 
as a result of the policy prescribed by Con- 
gress, they can do little good for them- 
selves or anybody else by suggesting re- 
duction on the part of the United States 
as the price of reductior among the Euro- 
peans. 


The circumstances under which the par- 
ley is being held, therefore, leave con- 
siderable doubt on this side of the At- 


| lantic Ocean as to what is to be accom- 


plished by the meeting. 
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Mental Ailments 
Cost 742 Millions, 
Statisticians Told 


High Mortality Rate Shown 
Among 91,000 Treated in 
America Each Year, New 


York Officials Declare 


The annual economic loss in the United 
|States because of mental ailments is esti- 
|inated at approximately $742,000,000, Hora- 
|tio M. Pollack, New York State Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene, declared in an 
address before the American Statistical 
| Association Dec. 30. 


Of this amount, Mr. Pollack explained, 
$575,000,000 covers the average annual 
earnings of more than 53,000 males and 
38,000 females treated as first admissions. 
The remainder covers hospital mainte- 
nance and services to the patients. 


Based on New York Statistics 


The loss for the Nation as a whole, he 
explained, was estimated on the statistics 
for New York State for the fiscal year 
jended June 30, 1931, with proper factors 
taken into account. 


In New York State he é¢stimated that 
the loss of average future earnings of 
the. first admissions to the hospitals 
amounted in 1931 to $54,542,734 while the 
expenditures of hospitals maintained by 
the State amounted to more than $34,- 
000,000. 
| Outlay per patient for the cost of ad- 
ministration of the three State maintained 
hospitals amounted to $4,000, while that 
for the licensed institutions caring for the 
mentally ill amounted to $6,000 per capita, 

Benjamin Malzberg, statistician of the 
New York State Department of Mental 
| Hygiene, speaking before the same group, 
called attention to the fact that mortality 
|among the mentally diseased was from 
three to six times as high as that among 
|the general population. 


Traces Mortality by Groups 


He traced with graphs the rates of mor- 
| tality by age groups in the New York 
| civil hospitals and pointed out that the 
| higher rates of mortality result in a very 
| rapid reduction in the life table popula- 
| tion of the patients with mental diseases, 
| 25 per cent dying in groups from 4 to 6 
years, 50 per cent from 13 to 17 years, 
|and 75 per cent in those from 28 to 29 
years. 

In the general population the corre- 

sponding periods would be about 32, 47 

and 58 years, respectively. Such heavy 
|mortality results in a reduction of about 
|18 and 14 years in the life spans of the 
; male and female patients respectively, Dr. 
| Malzberg asserted. 

_ He said there are significant differences 
in the direction of the trends of the mor- 
| tality rates in the early years, rates among 
| patients decreasing, whereas those in the 
|general population increases steadily. 


Expectation of Life 

_, male patients in the civil hospitals 
suffering from mental diseases, he con- 
jtinued, have an expectation of life of 
| 19.02 years at 22 years of age, compared 
| with 18.26 years among the females. In 
| the general population in 1930 the cor- 
responding expectations were 41.40 years 
and 42.98 respectively. 

Both speakers pointed out that mental 
diseases are on the increase in the United 
States and this subject is now receiving 
considerable scientific attention. Hhysi- 
| Cal @elibiltation accompanying psychoses, 
they explained, hastens mortality. They 
| Stressed the need of developing a proper 
| method of getting statistics to make more 
accurate evaluations, since mental dis- 


|eases now constitute a serious medical 
problem. 


| 
| 








State Department Advised 
Of Evacuation of Chinchow 


The intention of the Chinese to evacu- 
ate Chinchow in the face of the Japanese 
army’s advance has been communicated to 
the Department of State by the American 
MiniSter in Peiping, Nelso T. Johnson, it 
was stated orally by the Department 
Dec. 30. 

No further information has reached the 
Department from China and there have 
been no recent discussions with European 
diplomats as to what action the United 
States and the League of Nations should 
take, it was stated. 
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against Mr. Mills’ proposal even as they | 
did in 1923 and 1924.” 


Hearing Scheduled on Bill 
To Allow 4 Per Cent Beer | 


Senator Metcalf (Rep.), of Rhode Island, | 
chairman of the Senate Manufactures 
subcommittee considering a bill (S. 436) 
to permit manufacture of beer with an| 
alcoholic content of 4 per cent instead of | 
0.5 per cent, announced orally Dec. 30 
that hearings on the bill will open Jan. 8. 

The bill under consideration is one in- 
troduced by Senator Bingham (Rep.), of 
Connecticut, who sponsored a_ similar | 
measure in the 7lst Congress but was un- | 
able to secure hearings on it. Senator | 
Bingham has announced that he hopes | 
to have as the first witness before the | 
Committee Professor Yandell Henderson, | 
professor of applied physiology at Yale 
University. | 





ment work, he explained. 
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Higher Age for Leaving 
School Urged in Bay State 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 30. 

A bill of the State Federation of Labor 
seeking to raise from 14 to 16 years the 
age for children leaving school for em- 

loyment has been filed by Representative 

amuel Rushton, of Methuen. Mr. Rush- 
ton pointed out that the bill is in accord 
with the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s White House Conference and with 
the standards set up by the Conference 
for Uniform Labor Legislation. 

A measure to provide for a five-day 
week for all public employes during the 
present emergency was filed by Represent- 
ative Juilus H. Soble, of Boston. Sala- 
ries would not be reduced, nor would hours 
-0f employment be increased. 
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and because we believe that Federal taxa- | 
tion for relief is the only way to equalize | 
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|Of Labor Federation 


The greatest fear of our people in this, | 
the richest country in the world, is un- 
employment and the spectre of starvation 
drawing nearer and nearer all the time. | 
|The American Federation of Labor is in a 
position to know, perhaps better than any | 
other group just what the conditions are. 
We have in this country 28,229 local unions 
in the 48 States and from these 28,000 
points in the Nation we receive moaathly 
reports on the state of unemployment. 
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The American Federation of Labor has 
prided itself on its efforts to care for its 
own, and in the last two years we have 
|contributed approximately $52,000,000 to 
our needy membership. Without taking | 
the time of this Committee to give a 
complete list of all the unions, I will pick 
& few at random: 

International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union of North America, $2,- 
| 300,000 in 12 months. 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and | 
| Joiners of America, $5,000,000 in 2 years. 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
| Workers, $2,841,948 in 12 months (of this 
| amount they gave in unemployment bene- 
| fits in the cities of New York, Boston, Chi- 
| cago, and Philadelphia alone $947,316). 
| Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ In- 
| ternational Union of America, $700,000 in 
12 months. 

International Union of Operating Engi- 

neers, $150,000 in 12 months. 
| United Association of Plumbers 
Stcam Fitters, $1,150,000 in 18 months. 

United Mine Workers of America, $4,- 
000,000 in 3 ycars. 

International Typographical Union, $4.- 
500,000 in 18 months ‘and in the cities of 
New York and Chicago they alone contrib- 
uted $1,350,000). 

International Association of Machinists, 
| $8,310,620 in 24 months. 
| We are going to try to assist our mem- 
| bers as much as possible in the future, 


(Continued on Page 5, Column 2.) 


and 


~ 


As far as the American Government has 
been advised, there has been no definite 
suggestion that it should join the confer- 
ence. The fact that its information re- 
specting the conferenc: plans and subjects, 
other than the general matter of war 
debts, has not been communicated form- 
ally to the American Government has been 
accepted as indicating that there would 
be no invitation extended unless a hint 
were to come from the United States of 
its willingness to sit down with the others 


|}and talk about the problem. 


It may have been that the United States 
was not considered as a possible conferee 
as a result of the pronouncement of policy 
which Congress tacked onto the mora- 
torium resolution. In that legislation, 
which was approved by President Hoover 
on Dec. 23, it was stated as the view of 
the Congress that there should be no fur- 


Bakers to Gather in Italy 
For International Congress 


Bakers and manufacturers of bakery | 
equipment throughout the world are being 
invited to attend the international bread- 
making congress to be held next June in | 
Italy, according to a report from Consul 
Homer Brett, Milan. 

The congress is being sponsored by the 
National Fascist Federation of Italian 
Master Bakers, with the approval of the 
Tialian government. According to the 
present senredule, an international scien- 
tific end t+chnicel convress of bakers and 
bakin® will be held in Rome from June 29 
to June 24. An internstional exhibition 
of all typ2s of bread made throughout the 
world will be held from June 20 to June 30. 
| Another part of the congress, devoted 
| principally to the display of machinery, 
| will be held in Bologna from June 15 to 
| July 15. The latter is being looked ypon 
|} as a trade-promotion oppor vans by many 
manufacturers of bakery equipment. — 
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Plan on Taxation System of Schools Public Financing | 





- re | Called Inad te » ‘ 
To BeStudiedin “°° Of Candidates in | 


Joint Conference 


Program Has Not Yet Been 
Formulated on Revenue 
Or Tariff Matters, Says 
Speaker Garner 








The joint conference committee of rep- 
resentatives in the Senate and the ma- 
jority in the House, at a meeting probably 
early in the week of Jan. 4 will establish 
some definite policy respecting revenue 
without attempting to go into details, the | 
Speaker of the House, Representative | 
Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., stated | 
orally Dec. 30. He said that details would | 
be left to the deliberations and judgment | 
of the committees of the two Houses, the| 
conference meeting being advisory only in| 
a@ general way. } 

Speaker Garner made it clear that when 
a@ policy with respect to taxation 1S so 
agreed upon it would be made public, and 
that until then there is no program and 
no one has authority to speak for a pro- 
gram. He said the same is true as to any 
general policy that may be agreed upon 
concerning the tariff. 

Program Not Formed ; 

The Speaker’s statement, coupled with 
an assurance that there is no intention 
whatever on his part to “gag” any mem- 
ber in an expression of individual views, 
followed a conference in his office. In 
that conference Senator Harrison (Dem.), 
of Mississippi, a member of the joint con- 
ference and a minority spokesman in de- 
bate on the floor of the Senate, partici- 
pated, as did Representatives Rainey 
(Dem.), of Carrollton, Ill., majority leader 
of the House, and Collier (Dem.), of Vicks- 
burg, Miss., Chairman of the House Com- 


mittee on Ways and Means. Both Mr. 
Rainey and Mr. Collier, who have ex- 
pressed individual views regarding in- 


creased taxation and the tariff, stated or- 
ally they had nothing to add to what they 
already have said. 


The statement of the Undersecretary | 
of the Treasury, Ogden Mills, regarding 
views expressed by members of the House 
majority on revenue-increase possibilities, 
Was commented on by Speaker Garner. 
Undersecretary Mills in a _ statement 
(which was published in full text in the 
issue of Dec. 30) referred to a report that | 
the majority leaders of the House had 
finally decided on their tax program; that 
under it “there is to be broadening of the 
income tax program,’ no return to sup- 
plementary excise taxes along the lines of 
the Tariff Act of 1924, that the increased 
taxes are to be confined to higher sur- 
taxes on larger incomes and to increased 
estate taxes. Mr. Mills said that the de-| 
fect in such “a program” is that it is 
inadequate. 

Plans Not Completed 

“I have known Mr. Mills’ tax views for 
10 years,” Speaker Garner said. “There 
is not any tax program of the majority 
of the House yet. if anyone knows what 
the majority program is, I wish he would 
let me know because I know of none. Mr. 
Mills merely sets up a straw man to knock | 
down. There is nothing new in the views 
he has expressed. When we agree on a} 
n.ajority program we will make it known 
publicly and we will not have to send it up 
to the Treasury Department for its ap- 
proval. 

“So far as what we would or should do} 
is concerned, I am not going to discuss 
my views at this time. I am not going} 
to give out stories that may interfere} 
with what the best procedure may be for 
majority in this House. 

“There is no purpose on my part to 
gag anyone. If anyone wants to follow 
my lead in taking this attitude about 
giving out stories about what the program 
should be, it will be all right and if mem- 
bers want to talk they have a perfect 
right to. I have no desire to interfere 
Wwith expression of their individual views 
if they want to express them but for my 
part I am not going to discuss what the 
attitude of the majority should be. We 
will make public our plans in due time. 
What I object to is that there should be 
printed anything bearing the label of a 
majority program, a program that does 
not exist. 


Conference Planned 

“I hope that early next week we will 
get together in a joint conference and 
proceed to consider a coordinated legisla- 
tive program and then about 10 days 
later probably meet again. When the 
joint conference gets through with dis- 
cussion of taxes, and when the tariff, too, 
is taken up, and considered, and we reach 
results, we will announce them publicly. 
Until then I have nothing to say.” 

Asked if the Senators and Representa- 
tives in this joint conference would be 
likely to take up such matters as miscel- 
laneous taxes, Speaker Garner said “my 
guess is that they will not go into details.” 
“What will be done in the conference 
probably,” he added, “will be to establish 
a@ policy in general terms and then the 
Ways and Means Committee will go ahead 
with the formulation of a detailed pro- 
gram. Again, however, I want to reiterate 
that in saying this I cannot speak for 
anyone’s views but my own. I will not 
discuss a future program.” 





Survey of Potable Water 
To Be Made on Long Island 


Augpany, N. Y., Dec. 30. 

A survey of the potable water resources 
of Long Island is to be made by a joint 
legistative committee to investigate the 
potable water resources of the State, in 
conjunction with the United States Geo- 
ological Survey, according to announcement 
by the committee chairman, Senator Fred- 
erick J. Slater. 

Albert G. Fiedler, hydraulic engineer 
for the Geological Survey, and George R. 
Newell, engineer for the legislative com- 
mittee, will confer in New York on Jan. 
5 to outline plans for the undertaking. 
Senator Slater said. 


Michigan Cuts Salaries 
Of Conservation Employes 


LANSING, MicuH., Dec. 30. 

A 10 per cent voluntary cut in salaries 

of all employees of the Department of 

Conservation has been announced by Di- 
rector George R. Hogarth. 

There are 420 employes of the depart- 


ment and all will be affected, the an- 
nouncement stated. It was estimated that 
the cut witl reduce the department pay 


roll about $91,000 a year. 

Several months ago the employes voted 
to donate a percentage of their monthly 
checks to charity. In the case of Director 
Hogarth and the higher paid executives, 
this amount was 5 per cent. The salary 
reduction wil: be in addition to the charity 
donations, Mr. Hogarth said. 





Czechoslovak Dairy Group 
Asks Import Restrictions 


The government has been urged by a 
recent meeting of the Czechoslovak Dairy 
Association to limit imports of dairy prod- 
ucts by means of contingents and import 
permits, according to Assistant Trade 
Commissioner S. E. Woods, rague, — 
Issued by the Department of Commerce. 


Pennsylvania Superintendent 
Urges Efficient Administration 
Of Educational Facilities 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Dec. 30. 


It is highly probable, said Dr. James 
N. Rule, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, in an address before the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association here 
today, that educational administration, or- 
ganization, curricular and courses, devel- 
oped and estabiished decades ago, do not 
meet present-day needs. 

“Every item in our educational budget,” 
he declared, “must be justified not only to 
our ed :tcational leaders but to the public.” 

“State adminstration of education,” Dr. | 
Rule said, “ ks as big business, involv-| 












ing the expe@diture of millions of dollars 
annually, t efficient administration of 
Which dem: a periodical inventory of 
@psts and gufomes.” 
ie dec that there are glaring in- 
ties inétMe distribution of State aid 


ional opportunities afforded 
chitdren. 

#®ur wealthier districts,” he said, “can 
and do provide generally the best in mod-| 


~ Elections Sought 


Senator Cutting and Repre- 
sentative Luce Declare, 
That Corrupt Practice 
Laws Are Inadequate | 

| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
dates also should be asked to show en-! 
dorsement by a definite number of voters. 


The system of distributing money pre- 
sented by Senator Cutting would, he said, 
rob political committees, especially the na- 
tional committees, of their reason for ex- 
isting. I think the public would lose lit-| 
tle by their disappearance,” he said. 

Money would be given to candidates and 
not to parties, he explained. Because 
the average pozitical committee now does 


| little except collect funds, its main activity 


would be eliminated. Committees, audited | 
by the Government, still could be formed 
by any group of citizens wishing to sup- 


ern equipment and current school practice! port certain legislation, Senator Cutting 


meet the educational needs of their 
In our rural districts, however, 
due to the multiplicity of grades and) 
classes in one and two-teacher schools, 
the utter impossibility of any secondary 
school work in most of them, the meager 
offerings of the high schools in those dis- 
tricts maintainig them, and the acute fi-| 
nancial distress of many of these, the girls | 
and boys in these areas are not getting| 
an educational square deal.” | 

Discussing the comparative per capita) 
costs of education in different States, Dr. 
Rute said “New York State is carrying out! 
of its State Treasury approximately one- 
third of the cost of the maintenance of the 
minimum program of its public schools; | 
Florida,-'75 per cent; Texas, 50 per cent, | 
Maryland, 30 per cent, Delaware, 100 per| 


to 
children. 


|islation in the near future,” 


admitted. 

Other question which Senator Cutting 
said must be answered before his pro-| 
posal would be workable involved the 
danger of stifling third party movements 
and the need of having State and Federa: 


| Statutes coincide. 


Tests in the States 
“Probably we can not expect such leg- 


ting conceded, “it probably will start by 
some State adopting it as an experiment. 
I sincerely wish we had more Wisconsins 
in the Union. Some State like Wisconsin 
which is not afraid of experiments should 
try it out because it is fundamental to 
democracy.” 

After the the 


legislation had passed 


cent; North Carolina, 100 per cent; and | experimental stage in the States, the Fed- 





Shhh approninaely 19 per ent 
Cooperation Pledged 
To the President 
On Economy Program 


| 
| 


Senator Jones Declares Ap- 
propriations Committee Is 
In Accord With House 


Group | campaigns, Senator Cutting said: “At the 





[Continued from Page 1. 
ter’s proposal for consolidating the ad- 
ministrative affairs of the Shipping Board 
with the Department of Commerce. 

The Senator declined to state definitely 
whether he favored the proposed consoli- 
dation or not. “It is a matter I shall want 
to study before committing myself,” he 
said, but pointed out that the Shipping 
Board was not created to run ships and 
administer them. “But,” he said, “condi- 
tions came up during the World War that 


made it necessary to build ships and the | 


Board was put in charge of them. I think 


the time has come when all the ships we | 


have left can be taken from the 
and the Board revert to its original pur- 
pose of acting im an advisory capacity.” 
Senator Jones said that anything that 
can be done to help the shipping busi- 
ness ought to be done. It was his opin- 
ion that considerable savings might be 
effected by the proposed consolidation. 
Another matter Senator Jones discussed 
with the President was the Columbia 
River Basin development project. He said 
the Army engineers had already made a 
survey of the project and it was unfavor- 
able. The Senator, who is a member of 
the Senate Committee on Commerce, said 
he planned to hold hearings on the proj- 
ect as soon as they could be arranged. 


Senator Smoot Voices Approval 


President Hoover's recommendation for 
a general reorganization of the Federai 
Government was given the “hearty ap- 
proval” Dec. 30 of Senator Smoot (‘Rep.), 
of Utah, Chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, who served as a member of 
the joint congressional committee named 
under the Administration of President 
Harding to consider such reorganization 


The recommendation of Mr. Hoover in- 
cluded the consolidation of bureaus and 
Government functions, elimination of 
Overlapping activities and the curtailment 
of the growth of scattered agencies. 

(The President's anmjouncement in this 
connection was published in full text in 
The United States Daily, Dec. 30, 1931.) 

“I believe the suggestion of the Presi- 
dent, if carried out, is the best practical | 
means of lowering governmental expenses 
and making it possible to consistently 
maintain economy throughout the Gov- 
ernment service,” Senator Smoot declared 


Senator Smoot’s statement follows in 
full text: 
I most heartily approve of the Presi- 


dent’s recommendation for a general re- 
organization of the Federal Government. 

During the Administration of President 
Harding a Joint Committee on the Re- 
organization of the Administrative Branch 
of the Government was created, consist- 
ing of three Members of the Senate and 


three Members of the House, of which 
Walter F. Brown was chairman, and I 
the vice chairman. 


Extensive Hearings Held 

This Committee held extensive hear- 
ings on the subject of reorganization, and 
long and careful consideration was given 
to this vital subject. President Harding 
and his Cabinet submitted an outline of 
the reorganization plan to the Commit- 
tee. The deliberations of the Joint Com- 
mtitee resulted in my presenting a report 
to the Senate on June 3, 1924. However, 
Congress failed to approve this recom- 
mendation. 

We endeavored to avoid duplication of 
work, and had as our object the elimina- 
tion of any unnecessary expenses in the 
prosecution of the Government's work. 
President Hoover, who was then Secretary 
of Commerce, made many valuable sug- 
gestions and recommendations, which 
were incorporated in the plan. He took 
an active interest in the preparation of 
the final report. 

I believe the suggestion of the Presi- 
dent, if carried out, is the best practical 
means of lowering governmental expenses 
and making it possible to consistently 
maintain economy throughout the Goy- 
ernment service. 


New Michigan Highway 
Will Avoid Large Cities 





LANSING, MICcH., Dec. 30. 

A new Federal highway running from 
Toledo, Ohio, to Bay City, Mich. and 
avoiding Detroit, Frnt and other large 
cities, has been announced by the State 
Highways Commissioner, Grover C. Dill- 
man, 

The new highway, he said, will follow es- 
tablished roads from the Ohio State line 
to Ida and will run north east of Ply- 
mouth to Clarkston Forks, to Otisvilie, 
to Davison, to Millington and Bay City. 


Board | 


eral Government should join the move- 
ment, according to Senator Cuiting, and 
the presidential campaign shoutd be the 


| first one affected. 


Evasion of the Law 


Referring to corrupt practices laws, Sen- | 
ator Cutting declared: “Corrupt practices 
acts are very well in their way, but no 
one has ever been convicted under them 
and no Senator or Member of the House‘ 
has ever been expelled because of them. 
It is almost impossible to frame them so 
that they can not be evaded. No prog- 
ress along these lines can do more than 
alleviate some of the more pressing prob- 
lems. To such an extent it is hopeful 
and, in a sense, necessary.” 

In discussing the problem of hindering 
third parties under publicly-financed 
present time no one who thinks about 
public affairs at all would wish to per- 
petuate two political parties whic are 
parties in name only. Speaking na- 
tionally we do not have two parties. 
There has not been an important vote in 
the Howse or the Senate in recent years 
on party lines except in the organization 
and even there we are weal:ening. Our 
parties are coalitions of State organiza- 
tions differing on every important ques- 
tion of government.” 

What we have is a Government of blocs, 
Senator Cutting declared, and the blocs 
should be recognized in law and should 
have definite programs upon which to 
appeal to the electorate. 

Criticizes Measures 

Representative Luce, agreeing with Sen- 
ator Cutting on the eventual financing 
of campaigns by the public, criticized Sen- 
ator Nye’s bill and “99 per cent of all cor- 
rupt practices laws” as being superficial. 


|He questioned whether such acts did not 


| 


“make it more certain that the Senate} 
shall be a rich man’s club and the House | 
for men with the faculty of amassing 
wealth.” Corrupt practices laws may help 
but they will not cure, Mr. Luce stated. 

Dealing directly with Senator Nye’s re- 
cent suggestions to limit campaign ex- 
penditures, Mr. Luce said that the section 
of the bill dealing with publicity was ac- 
ceptable. After declaring that, if such an 
act is to be passed at all, he would go 
farther than Senator Nye in restricting 
expenditures, Mr. Luce declared that max- 
imum restrictions such as now are in 
the bill are illogical. He said they were 
not sufficiently flexible to adjust them- 
selves to different conditions in populous 
and thinly peopled States. 

In regard to advertising, the Nye pro- 
posals should be more strict, according to 
Representative Luce, and should eliminate 
all bill posting, window cards and pho- 
tographs. 

Explaining that he became more skepti- 
cal of corrupt practice laws as time 
went on, he commented on Senator Nye’s 
bill by saying: “On the whole it is a 
good bill, that is, I would have called it 
a good bill 30 years ago.” 


Sound Films in Russia 


All of the 35,000 moving picture houses 
in the Soviet Union are being equipped 
with sound apparatus. Several new fac- 
tories for talking film equipment are re- 
ported to be under construction. (De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


vor ee 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


30, 1931 











Dec. 


11 a. m.—Senator Jones (Rep.), of 
Washington, called to discuss with the 
President the latter’s proposal for con- 
solidating the administrative affairs of 
the Shipping Board with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce; reduction in Fed- 
eral expenditures and the Columbia 
River Basin development project. 

11:30 a. m.—Senator Carey (Rep.), of 
Wyoming, called to discuss several 
routine matters. 


12 noon.—Otto T. Mallery, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., called to invite the Presi- 
dent to make an address at the Inter- 
national Recreation Congress, of which 
Mr. Hoover is honorary president, to 
be held in Los Angeles, Calif., in July. 

12:15 p. m.—A committee headed by 
Edward F. Colladay called to invite the 
President to participate in a meeting 
at Constitution Hall in Washington 
Jan. 24 marking the formal opening of 
the campaign to raise money in the 
District of Columbia for the Community 
Chest. 

12:30 p. m.—The President was pho- 
tographed with a group of newsboys 
from various cities. 

12:35 p. m.—The President was pho- 
tographed with a group of Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Daily Times boys. 

12:45 p. m.—Mrs, Gilbert Grosvenor 
and Mrs. Clyde Kelly called to invite 
the President to make an address at 
the annual meeting of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution to be held 
beginning April 18. 

3 p. m.—E. E. Hunt, of Washington, 
D. C., Secretary of the President’s Re- 
search Committee on Social Trends, 
called to discuss the status of the Com- 
mittee’s work. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 


Senator Cut-,, 
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Display of Molten Lava in Crater of Kilauea 


| igevescmggie’ MAU—Lake of 


deep pit of 
in Hawaii National Park, is again in 


a statement just issued. 


States Volcanic Observatory. On 


on the right are of the pit in 1929. 


Eruption of Kilauea Crater in Hawati 
Is Witnessed by Thousands of Visitors 


‘Scene of Grandeur’ in Fiery Lake of Halemaumau Pit 
Described by National Park Service 


Thousands of visitors are being at- 
tracted to the seething pit of Kilauea 
crater in Hawaii where another spectacu- 
lar eruption is in progress, A. E. Demaray, 
Assistant Director of the National Park 
Service, stated orally Dec. 30. 

Molten lava is being ejected from the 
fiery lake of the Halemaumau pit which 


for over a century has become world fa- 
mous because of its continuous activity. 
Communications from Honolulu state that 
the lava flow is steadily rising with 
“strong fountains” spouting across the 
crater floor, which at night produce a 
scene of grandeur. The following addi- 
tional information was supplied by Mr 


Demaray: 


Lava Again Forces 
Its Way Upward 


The enormous Halemaumau pit, mean- 
ing “The Lake of Everlasting Fire,” is 
over 1,000 feet deep with a floor of more 
than 48 acres of red hot lava, steaming 
and bubbling, rising and falling. It was 
this pit that became violent in 1790 and 
destroyed the Hawaiian army. Since then 
it has been in constant eruption. 


Everlasting Fire—the 
the crater of the volcano Kilauea, 
spectacular 
eruption, described by the National Park Service in 
The views are of former 
eruptions from photographs taken for the United 
the left 
an explosion which occurred in 1924; the two pictures * 








is seen 


In 1929 the fire pit enlarged to a size 
of 190 acres, but as on previous occa-| 
sions, the molten lava gradually receded. 
At present, once again the lava is forcing 
its way upward, ejecting incandescent 
sprays to the sky. Most of the eruptions 
commence with one or more fountains 
of lava, which burst through the floor 
of the pit, followed by the rising of the 
entire floor, the cracking of hard lava 
into huge blocks. These are hurled high 
into the air. 

The fumes at the present time are not 
objectionable and no sericus consequences 
are anticipated. The crater is located in 
a national park, thus affording visitors a 
great opportunity to witness to better ad- 


|; vantage the phenomenon of Nature. 


The eruption is described in a statement 
by the National Park Service, just issued, 
as follows: 

“A friendly voleano” is the way in which 
Director Horace M. Albright, of the Na- 
tional Park Service, characterizes Kilauea 
voleano, in the Hawaii National Park, 


which is reported now in eruption. 

The Hawaiian volcanoes are world-fa- 
mous as the most continuously, variously, 
‘and harmlessly active on earth, and of 


+-—- 
! 
| them all Kilauea crater is probably the! 


{most spectacular. 
in Halemaumau, the firepit of Kilauea, 
| the national park becomes the scene of 
great tourist activity. 
have a fascination, probably dating back | 
to the stores of Pompeii heard in child- 
hood, and 
one may yield to this fascination with per- 
fect safety. 
quotes the fact that during a recent erup- 
|tion lasting only a couple of weeks as many 













Training of Youth 


| In Habits of Civie 
Virtue Advocated 


Universal Education More 
Effective Than Laws, Dr. 
J. J. Kelley Tells Political 


Science Association 


Universal education rather than stat- 
poe the common law, and customs car- 
rying penalties for disovedience was as- 
|serted by Dr. J.J. Kelley, Chief of the Di- 
| vision of Colleges and Professional Schools 
jat the United States Office of Education, 
| Dec. 30, as the most effective method of 
|developing habits of civic virtue in the 
youth of the Nation. 

Dr. Kelley, who spoke before a section 
of the American Political Science Associa- 
tion on “A Place of Government in the 
Public School Curricula,” stated that as 
important as laws and customs are, in- 
telligent cooperation with government offi- 
cials and agencies should come through 
habits carefully developed through the 
whole process of educational training 
| throughout the school system. 

‘ 


; Urges Teaching of Habits 

{| The teaching of “government” as a spe- 
icial subject to inculcate knowledge and 
understanding of civic life he said was 
important, but as a matter of fact every 
phase of child activity throughout the 
whole scope of the educational system 
after all taught the child necessary lead- 
ership, obedience, restraint and intellie 
gent cooperation for meeting the civic re« 
sponsibilities of adult life. Habits of ace 
tion should be developed in accordance 
with each age group. 

Cleanliness, neighborliness, and other 
aspects of social conduct, he asserted as 
examples, should be followed by habits of 
cleanliness and neighborliness. Children 
should be instructed in habits of responsi- 
bility as children and not as adults, he 
pointed out. These are developed in the 
| classroom, on the playground, in school 
| clubs and organizations of one kind and 
another. 

Initiative should be allowed the child 
in planning, leading, and executing his vae 
| rious school activities. Within each school 
| under one name or another, he pointed 
out, self-government is taught. Some col- 
leges have developed self-government to 
a marked degree by. setting up presidents, 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 4.] 


When eruptions occur 
Volcanoes always 
in the Hawaii National Park 


As proof of this Mr. Albright 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 6.] 





Better Pleased with Sulka Shirts 


Patrons who have tried other shops, believing it possible to 
obtain our Quality at less cost, have usually come back to us 
better Customers than before. Similar materials may sometimes 
be found elsewhere, but the material is only one of the many 
factors of intrinsic value in Sulka Shirts which represent the 
Highest Standard of Excellence. 


Those accustomed to wearing the Best in Shirts to Measure 
appreciate the advantages we offer in Unlimited Varieties of 
Distinctive Materials, in Expert Fitting, and in our Superior 
Knowledge of Individual Requirements. They also realize that 
we are particularly capable of taking care of their requirements 
in any of our four Shops—New York, Chicago, London, Paris. 
Prices lowered in accordance with present conditions. 


A, Sula & Company 





uttones makes a good 


meat cooler 


...sometimes 


THE housewife who 


her fresh meats into the well on warm 
days, or hang them out of the window 
on cool days, had a problem in com- 
mon with the packing houses when 
meat-chilling lacked the facilities of 
modern refrigeration. 

In those days there was a lot of 
mystery about animal heat. 


necessity of its removal from freshly 


slaughtered animals 


but the idea prevailed that too rapid 
chilling drove the animal heat into 


the bone, causing sour meat and 


other difficulties. 


During the cooler, peak-kill seasons 


outdoor atmosphere served fairly 


well; but weather 


brought plenty of worries to those in 
charge of the day’s batch of carcasses. 
Under fevendile conditions they were 
allowed to remain in the hanging 
room, with doors and windows open. 


But frequently, when temperature or 


used to lower direction of the 
wind changed, it 
was necessary — 
sometimes in the 
dead of night—for 
the watchman to 
recruit a force and 


rush the carcasses 


The 


was apparent; 


often had a dark, 


peared from the modern packing 


uncertainties 


temperatures. 


of flavors. 


Naturally, there was little chilling 
uniformity or control under such 


haphazard methods; and the meat 


pearance and spoilage was heavy. 


But the hanging floor has disap- 


plant. So has the imperfect ammonia- 
coil chill room with its lack of suffi- 
cient air circulation and its uneven 
No longer does the 


same curing vat produce a variety 


Today in plants like Armour’s the 
“brine spray system” of refrigera- 


tion extracts all the heat from the 





into the cooler. 


carcasses, evenly, uniformly, with- 


out freezing. Temperatures are scien- ; 
tifically determined and controlled, 

and hourly checked day and night. 

unattractiye ap- Spoilage is a thing of the past. Not 
only do Armour meats retain the 
“bloom” of freshness . . . they pos- 
sess a uniformity of texture and 
flavor that is one of the great 
achievements of the modern 
packing industry. 

Such and other improvements 
have made the “Fixed Flavor” in 
Armour’s Star Ham and Armour’s 
Star Bacon, not just a coined adver- 
tising expression, but an impressive 


statement of fact. 


ARMOUR ano COMPANY, U. S. A. 
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Local Measures J, 
To Help Jobless | 
* Persons Outlined 


Economic Developments in| 
Cities Are Described in) 
Reports to President’s 
Unemployment Group 








Weecent economic developments in vari- | 
ous large cities in the United States and 
steps being taken to aid unemployed per- 
sons are described in reports from these 
cities as received and made public by 
Fred C. Croxton, Assistant Director of the 
President's Organization on Unemploy- 
ment Relief. The statement, issued Dec. 
30, follows in full text: 

rts from 24 localities on conditions 
affecting business and employment were 
made ‘public today (Dec. 30) by Fred C. 
Croxton, Assistant Director of the Presi- 
dent’s Organization on Unemployment 
Relief. The reports, which came from) 
district offices of the Department of Com- 
merce, follow: 


Boston.—The Massachusetts Department 
of Labor and Industries shows that em- | 

loyment in the building trades, reported | 
S 700 building contactors, declined 5.2 | 
per cent in November, compared with Oc- 
tober, and although the number of man- 
hours work declined .8 per cent the aver- 
age hours per man increased 4.8 per cent. | 
Total wages declined 1.7 per cent, al-| 
though average weekly wages per man in- 
creased 3.8 per cent. 


Employment and earnings in 1 864 | 
wholesale and retail establishments rep- 
resenting 4,783 outlets showed a decline of 
8 per cent in the number employed and a 
decrease of 1 per cent in aggregate weekly 
earnings. Numerical and percentage de- 
creases were greater in wholesale than in 
retail establishments. Reports from 136 
public utility companies showed a decrease 
of 2.7 per cent in the number employed 
and a Teereane of 1.1 per cent in the ag- 
se weekly pay roll. Slight increases | 

Wage earners employed and aggregate | 
weekly pay roll were reported by street | 
and electric railways. 


New York.—The National employment 
exchange reported for the week ended 
Dec. 23 applications declined 16.54 per 
cent, requests decreased 15.38 per cent, and 
placements decreased 42 per cent. The 
ratio of applications for every 100 jobs 
opening during the -week was 3,190, as 
compared with 3,235 during the previous 
week. The Salvation Army reported that 
during the week ended Dec. 23, 458 —- 
cations were received, 85 permanent place- 
ments were made and 252 temporary 
placements were effected. 


Building permits issued in New York 
City during the week ended Dec. 12, ex- 
clusive of the Borough of Richmond, | 
amounted to $2,597,050. 


Buffalo.—A sum setning $226,911 has 
been allotted to work relief in Buffalo by 
the State Temporary Emergency Relief 
Administration. It is estimated that this | 
amount will suffice for 8,300 families. 

Buffalo new car registration totaling 597 
as compared with 614 for the correspond- 
ing month a year ago indicates a decrease | 
of only 2.8 per cent. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Activity in manufactur- 
ing plants has decreased, but not by more 
than the expected seasonal amount at 
this time of the year. Steel ingot pro- 
duction is at about 21 per cent of capacity 
with the rate at finishing mills — 
higher. A $4,500,000 contract has 
awarded for the construction of a new 
Federal building in Pittsburgh. 


Norfolk, Va.—Retail buying has pbeen 
maintained recently at about the same 
volume as last year, although the dollar 
value is less by about 6 per cent. Dan- 
ville, Va., reports a surplus of unskilled 
labor, textile workers and building trade 
workmen. Construction work continues 
dull, lumber mills running part time only, 
while silk mills continue working day and 
night shifts, and the hosiery mills occa- 
sionally working overtime. Richmond 





building permits issued in November, 1931, 
amounted to $115,485, half the value for 
October, 1931. 


The amount of $1,600,000 in Christmas 
Savings checks were mailed to Richmond | 
citizens by 11 banks. There were 51,400 | 
such accounts. Virginia with a total of 
$8,900,000, led all southern States in | 
Christmas savings accounts. The Roanoke | 
Chamber of Commerce reports there was | 
a net decrease of 18 employes and $3,500 | 
in the pay roll for the week ended Dec. 19. 
There were nine bankruptcies in Roanoke | 
totaling $22,300 during that week. 


Charlotte, N. C.—The City of Charlotte 
called for and received bids on the pro- 
posed $300,000 public works program, and 
contracts are expected to be let soon. 
Textile operations are temporarily sus- 
pended during the holidays for inventory 
one will resume operations on Jan. i, 

32. 


Reports received from Charlotte busi- 
ness men, representing a wide range of 
commercial interests, indicate a general 
belief that business is now on the most 
stable basis in many months, and that 
it will show a slow but definite increase 
after the first of the year. 


Charleston, S. C.—According to Miss | 











Caroline Austin, Home Demonstration 
Agent, Charleston, S. C., the farmers of | 
the low-country have plenty to eat for | 


both man and livestock, but no cash and |paring for shipping movements. 
no prospect of getting any except through | Dec. 

These | Plant 
counties have a very low percentage of , 500,000 pints, 
000 to growers. 
’| shippers in the Lake Okechobee region in-|as the river traffic has been heavier than 


the sale of hogs and poultry. 


tenant farmers, about 5 to 10 per cent, 
and in the other counties in the State, 


where the percentage of tenant farmers | dicate 
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=e 1 Warth Weather 


Continues Over 


Much of Country 


WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are is- 
sued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are ob- 
tained from reliable private, as well as governmental 
sources. The actual week for all items does not always 
end on the same day, but in the main, it is a compari- 
son for the same period. otherwise indicated. The weekly average for this 

In order to simplify comparison between different period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100. 
BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION 


JAN. |FEB.|MAR.JAPR.IMAY |JUN] JUL] AUG. |SEP | OCT |NOV./DEC. 


business indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all 
of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 


for convenience as a base period the weekly average 
of each series for the years 1923-1925 except where 


for each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particular week 
is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 


if the value is less than the average the index number 
is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
ending Dec. 26 where available. (Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


Chart Legend: 1930 °-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0. 1931 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTION (pay AVERAGE) | 
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Mild Temperatures of Last | 
Week Were Favorable 
To Outside Work, Says 
Weather Bureau 





FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 


Abnormally high temperatures contin- 
| ued over much of the country during the 
| last week, and the period was favorable 
| for outside work, the Weather Bureau, 
Department of Agriculture, stated Dec. 30 
in its weekly review of weather and crop 
conditions. Wheat continued its growth 
under the influence of mild conditions, the 
| Bureau said. The review follows in full 
| text: 
| Seasonable temperatures prevailed over 
| the eastern States during part of the week, 
| but in general abnormal warmth was again 
| widespread over the country. It was one 
of the warmest weeks of record for late 
December, although in the Atlantic area 
freezing temperatures were reported as far 
south as Macon, Ga. In the interior of 
the country the line of freezing did not 
extend farther south than the lower Ohio 
annd central Mississippi valleys and 
| northeastern Kansas. The onlq first-order 
| station reporting a minimum temperature 
as low as zero was Northfield, Vt., where 
| 2 degrees below zero was experienced on 
Dec. 28. In the Northwest the lowest tem- 
| peratures for the week ranged from 10 
degrees to about 20 degrees. 
Warm Weather General 

The week, as a whole, was abnormally 
warm in practically all parts of the coun- 
try. Along the immediate Pacific coast 
and in the far Southwest the weekly 
| means were near normal, but elsewhere 
| they ranged from 6 degrees to more than 
| 20 degrees above the seasonal average, with 
| the relatively warmest weather again ap- 
| pearing from the Ohio and central Mis- 
| a valleys and southern Great Plains 
northward. This has been the character- 
istic distribution of temperature through- 
out the year now drawing to a close. 
| Precipitation occurred in moderate 
amounts in most of the Atlantic Coast 
States, except in Florida. Here again the 
geographic distribution that has persisted 
|for a long time continued over the more 
; eastern portions of the country, with the 
south Atlantic coast and the Florida 
Peninsula largely missed. Precipitation 
was widespread west of the Rocky Moun- 
jtains, and was especially generous to 
| heavy or excessive throughout the Pacific 
| coast area; in California the weekly to- 
| tals ranged from a little more than one 
| inch at San Diego to more than five 
|inches at San Francisco and Sacramento. 


Favorable for Outside Work 

| The Pacific Northwest also again re- 
ceived generous precipiation, with sub- 
| stantial amounts extending as far east as 
|Idaho and western Montana. Elsewhere, 
|except for moderate rains in the western 
|Lake region and central Gulf sections, 
| precipitation was very light, with the 
;amounts inappreciable rather generally 
| between the Mississippi River and Rocky 
Mountains. 
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| It was especially favorable for the growth 
RELATIVE TO 1926-100 of Winter grains in the central valleys, 
|with wheat becoming rank in some sec- 
| tions; the absence of snow cover so far 
| this Winter has been offset by mild tem- 
| peratures. Because of the persistently 
|warm weather, pasture fields are green 
| over large areas of the interior and even 
| the Northern States, with livestock graz- 
|ing freely practically everywhere east of 


BUSINESS FAILURES (numeer ) 


the Rocky Mountains; some plowing is 
still possible in the northern border 
190 | States. 


Rains Generally Ample 

| In the South, except the extreme 
southeast, the prevailing warmth and 
;mostly abundant soil moisture are pro- 
|moting good growth of all Winter crops. 
It is still extremely dry, however, in much 
{of Florida, which, together with the 
warm weather, has been unfavorable for 
truck and citrus fruit, and much dropping 
of the latter is reported. More rain is 
needed also along the south Atlantic 
coast, but elsewhere in Eastern States the 
top soil is sufficiently supplied for present 
needs. In the central valleys heavy rains 
of the Fall and early Winter have fur- 
}/nished abundant moisture practically 
| everywhere. 

| Heavy precipitation in the more western 
| States has supplied ample water and very 
| greatly improved the snowpack in the 
| higher mountains; the accumulations of 
| snow in the elevated districts of California 
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|except for moderate amounts locally in 
| the more northern States. 
Wheat Growth Rank 

Small Grains—The abnormally mild 
weather, with generally ample soil mois- 
ture, throughout the main Wheat Belt has 
| resulted in continued growth. In some 
parts of this area, notably in Kentucky, 
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;some lower Ohio Valley sections, and in 
120 a ili cae pane ey | Kansas, wheat has become too rank, while 


|in northwestern portions local heaving 
has been noted. Winter grain crops made 
| rapid advance in the Southeast under the 
|favorable conditions, and they are good 
jin the Atlantic States to the northward, 
“| as well as in the Southwest. 




















Up to| movements was on account of the cotton- A : ° | County, bridge, $47,319. Licking County,, There is an almost complete absence of 
19 shipments of strawberries trom|seed oil.and meal shipments north, and Contracts warded on Pub Lc W orks | bridge, $14,161; bridge, $16,015. Parma, street snow cover in more northern districts from 
City amounted to approximately | the falling off of movements of lumber | construction and maintenance, $14,500.. Lima, 


the Lake region to the Rocky Mountains, 
but in the central Rockies the grain is 
mostly covered. In the Pacific Northwest 
further precipitation occurred, adding to 


with receipts of nearly $64,-| and coal inbound. However, this does not 


city hospital, $600,000. Marietta, addition to 
Green bean and tomato) tell the whole story of traffic movement, 


Children's Home, $4,150. Norwalk, post office, 
35 500. Toledo, paving, $850; storm sewer, 
990, paving, $65,951. Adams County, cul- 


‘For Weeki in Excess of 28 Millions 


big movements with a steady in-| ever known in the past, both up and down 


: : | Sean $6,715. Gardin County, oridee. $6,510. the soil moisture, but parts of the wheat 
| crease expected. stream. The wee. cargoes are cotton | . ; Geauga County, bridge, $2,831. reene County, areas are without snow cover; condition 
i cat. Gee aut cutee ea : hants of | #84 tobacco. Unquestionably this has af- | WARDS of contracts for public and semipublic construction, projects last week | Pridge, _ $3,818. Guernsey County, bridge. remains satisfactory. 
. g and Birmingham, Ala.—The merchants Of! footed the Me ings. ; . s ; : $8,912. Hardin County, bridge, $12,946. Henry P 
distress. t have enjoyed a fair Christ-| totaled $28,229,530, according to the Public Works Section of the President’s | County, bridge, $6,078. Highland County, Grazing Continues 
Birmingham Louisville, Ky.—The Louisville branch | 


Atlanta, Ga.—Excavation work on the 
Atlanta post office building is practically 





mas season though buying has been more 


Organization on Unemployment Relief. The contracts were for 318 projects in 40 | bridge, $1,642. Huron County, bridge, $3,736.| Miscellaneous Crops.—Pastures and 
Federal reserve bank reports debits to in- 








Une . 2 Bet idge, $1,595. : y, bridge, $8,211. ranges remain green.in most sections f 
States and the District of Columbia. (The summary as issued by the Organization | >'idge, $1,595. Jackson County & gre host sections trom 
careful and of the bargain-hunting| giyiqual accounts for the week ended Dec. eka sebiiad tm 1s taaea at Cane. Ue and cueiinaiian af Gen nue on ota was | ycferson County, high school, $163,000. Lick- the Great Plains eastward and livestock 
completed and concrete is being poured | variety. The Community Chest drive) 9 1931, amounting to $30,072,423 as com- . sp eae “i f a Pp 3 s s ing County. gy moe Some. continue to graze under the uniformly mild 
tho i. en a The founda- | ended with subscriptions of $750,000 which | pared to $22,960,057 for the previous week. | ena oa eee ee eee Muskingum County, bridge, $3,057. Ottawa Weather. They are holding up well in 
on job is expected to be completed in| js $50,000 in excess of the quota. The | ‘phe figures for the same week a year ago + County, bridge, $2,984. Paulding County, the Rocky Mountain area, with only vari- 
gpetary and to be followed by work on | City of Birmingham is now placing on the | were $36,410,280. | Maryland {sewer improvement, $65,000. Ossining, storm | bridge, $7,274. Richland County, bridge, $5,636. able feeding necessary, due to the open 
os eens proper. Buildings permits | market $1,300,000 in bonds for municipal’ “The Department of Buildings reports! Baltimore, Root work, Ordinance Depart-| drain and sanitary sewer, $6,096. Peftysburg. , Stark County, four bridges, $12,429 range in many parts. Pastures, ranges, 
uring the week ended Dec. 12, amounted | improvements for unemployment relief. | that the number of all permits issued for |ment, $30,875. |three garages, $19,300. Port Richmond, cul- . and livestock vary from fair to excellent 
p I Oklah 
to 44, calling for an expenditure of $13, =| There o mate-|the month of November, 1931, totaled 375 | vert, installing drain pipe and widening brook, ahoma 3 in the Southwest. 
918, half of which was for repairs, alter- Memphis, Tenn.—There was no m | with lue of $145,901. Tt Massachusetts $8,422. Sonyea, sewer and water line. $5,106 Bessie, community hall, ;$3,995 Jackson Winter ere : : : 
in th dustrial and employ-| With a value of $ This compares | | Bi cn mati. pReOn inter truck is doing well in most 
ations and miscellaneous work. The| Trial change in the industria al p |with 400 permits issued for October, to- Waverly, dormitory, $150,000. Gloucester, | College Point. branch library, $11,424. Ma- | County, graveling, $2.000; Post Field, Air Corps | southern areas, except in the extreme 
State Highway Board awarded on Dec. 16 | ment coneieonn oe ee es taling $376,229 in value. Similar figures |S¢Wer. $50,000. mee. Riga $20,400. Bos- eTeNOe, OS MES et See Rangers (aeuise?. 665,000: TE Reno, mess bail, Southwest, principally in the Florida Pen- 
aenrracts 0 a ole reed peojeom to- fod a all “running on the same basis | for November, 1930, were 480 with a value ke “Cees ake Rolinston tection 2 | Washington Junior High School addition, | ing, $227,000. insula where dry weather and abnormally 
aling $ Reports from various | F i. k with little prospect for any | 0! $409,326. The number of all permits for | yilbrook Valley sewer, $8,080. Norton, dormi- | $830,000. Northville. new central school, $290.- | high temperatures were unfavorable. The 
Chambers of Commerce in other parts | aS last wee with prospes He the first 11 months of this year equalled | tory, $250,000. 000. Amsterdam, field house, $4,200. Attica, | Oregon weather was helpful for handling tobacco 
of the State follow: i eee —— re Ford 4.495 with a value of $4.474,651. For the | Michi | $e ee eaten ak tee eee | Benton county, surfacing Kings Valley mar- | in Kentucky, while stripping continues in 
anda < . . . vy. ° , ° > 7 
Macon—A fairly good volume of retail Company states that sales are picking pees 3 gros gl Bare § - ah number of all ichigan 'Island, sewers, $38,244. New York City, west net et. Se ee rene Saenet some other localities. <7 unseasonable 
buying has been in evidence recently de- up and he looks for a marked improve- 8 YF quale é é Dearborn, grade separation, $175,000. Tra-|side elevated highway (superstructure), $1.- | '\") ion g9¢ 900; Douglas County. bridge, $18,- | Wormea Nas forced peaches, pears, and 
spite gloomy weather. ent the first of January. | $7,780,351. Louisville post office receipts | verse City, intercepting sewers and river wall, | 655,237. Rockville Center. extension to electric | eran County sead construction, $15 000, | Strawberries into bloom in southern Geor- 
he, | m for November amounted to $186,585.57 as | | $59,994. Grande Traverse County, mainte-! generating station, $280,000. , tam County, roa . uw | gia and has been detrimental in other 
Augusta.—Business conditions subnor-| There was quite a pick-up in the em-|compared with $217,086.93 for October.|nance work, $30,000. | Pennsylvania ways, especially in Florida where citrus 
mal due to unseasonable weather and low| ployment situation for the needy, 200 men November a year ago showed receipts of | Mi a | New Jersey | d high school, $220, fruit are dropping and softening. 
rice of cotton. Holiday buying was only} have been put to work. It is reported by | $202,127.13. innesota | Bordentown, dormitory, $130,479. Merchant- ogienshaw. elementary an inatovement, a11.| = = —a aaa 
air. The unemployment situation is un-|the mayor's office that more than 1,000 | ” Detroit, Mich.—The factory employment | Duluth, sanitary sewer, $4,559. St. Paul,| ville, paving, $4,241. Madison. sanitary sewer, 000. aut aac acum extending sewer systems | _ ie 
satisfactory, with between 3,500 andj will be at work shortly under the city) index, issued by the Detroit Board of Com- | U™PTOwNs street. $16.376; repairing Missis- | $722’ Middlesex County, school addition, $90.- | and street work. $30,000. Kennett Township, | W8Y; $3,305; repairing boulevard, $8,425; sod 
4,000 out of work Work on the United! employment plan. These are all “made|n,erce, for the first half of eer. | Sippi River bridge, $25,974. | 000, $128,143. South River, bridge, $24,882. bridge. $4,200; McKeespo-t, sewer, $621; Cres- Ging. levee, pre eaten d malarennnee. $762; 
States Veterans’ Hospital costing approxi-| jobs.”. The city has a very constructive | 9 ae s |New Brunswick, County Court House repairs | con boiler plant and service lines, $50,000; yn ar 4; park 
Pp J was 60.7, compared to 52.7 in the last halt s Pp t $1,055; basebal 
tel 300,000 , ris ¢ sing s sof Pp = - . is sourl ‘and connecting tunnel. $63,748. Orange, H ital and Eye and 2 rance, aseball grandstand, $913; 
mately $ is progressing satisfactor-| plan, well devised, and being successfully | 9¢ November and 78.5 o. Tt i : Pittsburgh, Presbyterian Hospita y hway  constructio $95.076: G 1 
il | : “ Ria | e ’ a year ag nese | Cooper Couaty, pile clump dikes in Missouri | Church and rectory, $150,000. Florham Park. | gar Hospital, $3,000,000; Uniontown, post office, | Bis bonstruction, : onzales 
y. A contract has been awarded for the | executed to avoid the “dole” system and | figures are based on an average for the River. $189,882, Cape Girardeau, paving, $20 | high school, $158,051.. New Brunswick, agri- | Par Hospita County, bridge and highway construction, $49, 
construction of a highway bridge cost-|at the same time, take care of the needy| years 1923-1925 equaling 100. According | 600: utilities plant, $250,000. St. Joseph.’ ore. | cultural science building, $280,000. Rahway, |* 618; draining structures. $66.954; Fort Worth, 
ing $77,000. | unemployed. |to the Board’s report of Dec. 19, the value | ing, $5,695, $346, $3,254. Saline County, pile | Main building (alterations and improvements), | Rhode Island ceonta, Sta eee Dallne ete eee ee 
Social and economic surveys of 172; Trade during the week showed little|of building permits took a drop from the| clump and stand@hg batter pile dikes, $317,504. | $25.000. , S S, 000; S, storm sewer, $96,795, 
y a g & Pp p Pawtucket, penetration macadam paving, | $92,734, $70,759; San Antonio, grade school ad- 
Georgia counties ps completed by the|change from the previous report, so far| previous week to $74,000. This was 4.7| Waverly, pile clump and dikes, $167,793. Gas- North Carolina $21,700; highway construction, $399,900; sewage | dition, $40,436. 
Red Cross show that most of the coun-j|as retail trade in Memphis is concerned.| per cent of normal, compared to 6.7 per |Cconade County, standard pile clump dikes, ; disposal plant, $422,460; waterworks, $157,000. 1 
ll ] | ate : . | $175, 030; pile clump dikes, $218,444; pile clump Raleigh, sidewalks, $1,500; Robeson County, Utah 
ties will supply their drought relief needs| According to R. G. Dun’s local agency, | cent the week before. The number of pas- | dikes and gevetment, $325,478. St. Louis. rail- | bridges, $16,000; $8,950 
this year. \trade last week was only about 10 per/sengers carried by the Detroit Street |toaa approach to Municipal Bridge. $200,000. | po ee een South Carolina s | Payson, building canal into reservoir, $10,000, 
Jacksonville, Fla—The postmaster states | Cent below that of the same period of last | Railways increased slightly to 68 per cent ! Springfield, Federal Prison Hospital, $1,710,000. | North Dakota | Gaffney, improving waterworks, $18,750. Viesinia 
that incoming Christmas business . has| Year: According to the managers of the! Of normal as against 66 per cent the pre- | Malta Bend, clump dikes, $184,881.’ Robinson | Minot, post office and court house (imps.), T see | - 
eatly exceeded the volume of last year.|!0cal stores, the volume of sales has been | vious week. ' mend, CD Gree, Teel. Bobyly Sens. | 94.100, Ce eesti; Tevdon |M e Ta aes $13;000: 
he forma? opening of the Winter tour- shout Whe seme 96 tem year, but'on a0 > eer eel ee = sereneee a a — e Ohio a, Sse = Siren eene aneree Field. fuel oil stomes tanh, inaiaiiian 
ist season was marked by the arrival at| Count of the lower prices, the total value | employ , colder weather, and holiday ow Hi: shire 730,278; Kingsport, road improvements, $5,000. | two boilers and distributing system, $98,770; 
y » ht ad ¢ a ew ampsnire » _ $730, gsp Pp 
Palm Beach of many prominent people. iS reduced. shoppeng. Hive hundred and ninety Dew) .- nchester; club house ialterations), $7,000. | ncAiht*aule,, brides, 90.208. Hardin County, : Newport News, hospital addition, $68,968. 
Hotel authorities report preparations are| A report from one of the local railroads Ss a ae Pye conrered e 3 wepyne 7 % : | Ravan County. school, $780.: $1000. ‘San- Texas Wisconsin 
made all over the State to entertain ajis to the effect that outbound carloadings compared Ruin Agihtas nag : eran New York dusky, closing sewer, $12,000. Akron, feeder| Carson County, paving, $3,000; Culberson Is ‘ ; 
large number of tourists this Winter and/are off only 10 per cent from the same re 1 I : ne We New Rochelle, alterations to city hall, $2,500. | main, $20,000; distribution mains, $7,500. But-| County, bridge construction, $21,019; Dallas,; Kenosha County, grade separation ape 
indications point to a steady flow. Tour-| period of last year and 11 per: cent off | fore. Bank clearings” declined from 70 New Castle, water supply system, $20,693. Al- lier County, Addition to Highway Garage, $35,- Warehouse construction, $12,400; Ellis County, | proaches, $26,165; Walworth County, grade sep- 
ist camp operators state that the arrival — the same period of fies ree The | Per cent of normal the week before to 55) bany, railroad extension, $209,210. Bingham- | 000. Mahoning County, bridge, $3,089; $3,948. | bridge construction, ese she: lees ah $08. ti ge errr Sy ga Bolg A mg 
r y . > ; r ° n ymnasium, ’ , y. . 
of tourists io date by auto exceeds the|inbound movement of carloadings was 25 |? Reem & Tete Merchants Asso- een ale yh ao eile temaien, | cones a ronda Po 107e 61033. $1405. ealauek sesieeine Bak 041; additional ferry $101,762. , ’ 
number at this time last year. per cent off from last year and 17 per | cunin says that, up to about Dec. 17, re- | $5.99. Comstock, Alters, Great Meadow Prison, | $4,995, $8,572, $7,419, $8,944, $9,470, $2,450, $908, | piling, $1,950; bridges and culverts, $3,630; mis- | Witten 
Growers and ao of fruits andjcent from last month. The explanation , i : ae |$8.198 Flushing, public comfort sfation, | $2 892. $1,143, $1,219, $2,469, $2,778, $2,884, $3,799, | cellaneous road work, $28,379; lateral roads, yo £ 
vegetables are busi engaged in pre- of the difference in the in and out bound [Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 'Fiushing Park, $18,492. Ithaca, 
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stre and! Fayette County, bridge, $14,355. Guernsey | $30,351; ferry landings, $1,429; lightway high- Thermopolis, Federal building, $69,700. 
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For 1932 To Be 
Favorable Year 


Harvest Prospects Are Good 
And Prices of Cereal and 
Meat Higher, Department 
Of Commerce Informed 


Argentina is looking forward to a fa- 
vorable year in 1932, depending on a nor- 
mal harvest and the maintaining of cereal 
and meat prices, the Department of Com- 
merce states as of Dec. 31. Harvest pros- 
pects are good, it was added. 


The United States’ share in Argentina’s 
foreign trade apparently declined more 


*’than the general level last year, it was 


pointed out. Argentine figures indicate a 
30 per cent drop in imports, while Ameri- 
can data show a 50 per cent decrease in 
shipments to Argentina, it was stated. 
However, the 30 per cent shrinkage in im- 
ports is shown in a depreciated gold peso, 
so the United States drop was not propor- 
tionally as great as the figures would in- 
dicate, it was explained. 


Good Harvest in Prospect 

The Department’s summary of the re- 
port and the section dealing wth the posi- 
tion of the United States in Argentinas 
foreign trade follow in full text: 

Prospects for a good harvest during the 
1931-32 season are favorable, and if a 
normal harvest is secured within the next 
two months, and prices for cereals and 
meats are even maintained at their present 
level, a good measure of well-being during 
1932 is assured for Argentina, according 
to Commercial Attache Alexander V. Dye, 
Buenos Aires, in a report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The Argentine calendar year closes just 
in the midst of the Summer harvest of 
cereals, Dec. 31 corresponding roughly to 
June 30 in the United States, the report 
states, and as the country lives from its 
crops, the situation is just at the critical 
point at the close of the year. However, 
harvest prospects are good. 

At the beginning of 1931 the Provisional 
Government of Argentina had been in 


¥ power less than four months and found it- 


4 


e 


« 


self facing the necessity of doing two 
things; cutting down the unfavorable bal- 
ance of trade of the nation in order to bal- 
ance the national economy, and cutting 
down the expenses of the government and 
increasing its income in order to establish 
a financial equilibrium in the government 
itself. 
Trade Balance More Unfavorable 

The previous year had closed with an 
unfavorable visible trade balance of 125,- 
078,564 gold pesos and it is probable that 
the invisible items would increase that 
unfavorable balance still further although 


their exact amount is not yet determined. | 


The expenditures of the government for 
the previous year had exceeded income by 
an amount estimated at 130,000,000 paper 
pesos which had been added to the float- 
ing debt estimated at that time at about 
1,200,000,000 paper pesos. 

In order to balance the national economy 
and create a favorable balance of trade, it 
was decided to restrict import trade by 
means of heavy import duties, and the 


year saw successive heavy increases in im-| 
port tariffs which, with the depression in} 


business generally, had the effect of de- 
creasing imports 27% per cent in value 
during the first 10 months of 1931, as 


compared with a corresponding period of | 


the previous year. 
At the same time it was expected that 


from the higher import duties on the lesser | 


volume of imports the government reve- 
nues would be practically maintained, or 


even increased, and by economies in gov-| 


ernment expenditures, a balance in the 
budget might be secured. Due, however, 
to the fact that the depression continued 
increasing in intensity during the year 
ee. government revenues decreased be- 


ow what was expected, and while econo-! 


mies were effected in all branches of the 
government service, the year was closed 
with a deficit of about 100,000,000 paper 
pesos in current expenses. 


Debt Payments Made 

However, during the year the service on 
the foreign debt was maintained and the 
capital sum of foreign indebtedness was 
repaid to the extent of $25,000,000 on the 
short-term loan in the United States, and 
2,500,000 pounds sterling on the short-term 
loan in England with the probability that 
the remaining 2,300,000 pounds of this loan 
will be paid on the last day of the year. 
The government finances, therefore, closed 
the year in much better position, although 
not quite making their books halance. 

Preliminary figures show that the total 
imports during the year decreased about 


30 per cent in value based on Argentine | 
statistics, while the United States exports | 


to Argentina decreased about 50 per cent 
based on United States figures. It would 
appear, therefore, that the United States’ 
share in the import trade to Argentina 
decreased more than the general level. 
This is due to the fact that imports from 


the United States, while not exactly luxu-! 


ries, are of such a character that they can 

be omitted in times of depression to a 

greater extent than vital necessities. 
Automobiles, agricultural implements 


petroleum products and lumber are the! 


largest items in our export trade to Argen- 
tina, and these were particularly affected 
by the depression, and in addition, suffered 
unusually high duties. 


Based on Gold Depreciation 

In considering these statistics it must 
be remembered again that the shrinkage 
of 30 per cent in the Argentine imports 
is shown also in a depreciated gold peso 
so that the shrinkage was considerably 
more than that in a stabilized currency 
so that our trade was not proportionally 
as low as the figures would mdicate. 

A favorable feature of our trade with 
Argentina, is the fact that, beginning with 
the month of August a turn in the tide 
was shown by the fact that our purchases 
from Argentina began to show an increase 
over the same months compared to the 
previous year, thus indicating that the 
purchasing power of the United States 
for Argentine products is reviving, and 
if the purchasing power of the United 
States can be increased, prosperity will in 
time return to the Argentine; and as soon 
as a favorable economic balance is re- 
stored, undoubtedly the Argentine will be 
in the market for increasing quantities 
of imported merchandise, which will be 
purchased in spite of the present high 
tariff. 


Museum at Wurttemberg 
Attracts Business Interests 


The organization of the Wurttemberg 


State Industrial Museum and the work it} 


has undertaken in the promotion of trade 
and the instruction of engineers and stu- 
dents in the most recent developments 
in various industries are attracting con- 
siderable interest from German business 
interests, according to a report from Vice 
Consul D. P. Medalie, Stuttgart. 

The State of Wurttemberg is showing 
considerable interest in the museum be- 
cause it is considered necessary that man- 


ufacturers of that territory develop more | 


efficient working methods than are needed 
in other sections of the country where 
basic conditions, including approximity of 
raw materials and power sources, are 
better—Issued by 
Commerce. 


the Department of | 





| 


| but with unemployment increasing we very 
much fear that we will have to call upon 
the public authorities to assist us in car- 
rying this load. 

We estimate that by the first of 1932 
there will be at least 7,500,000 unemployed. 
There were not less than 7,000,000 out Dec. 
1, and 6,000,000 more were only getting 
from one to three days work during the 
week. This is a conservative estimate and 
| represents the minimum unemployment. 
|. This compares with an average of 
| <,400,00 out of work in 1929, or an increase 

in that time of over 5,000,000. Of this 
|mnumber there is a large percentage who 
|have been out of work for a very long 
| period of time and whose resources are 
entirely exhausted 

| I want to particularly call your atten- 
| tion to the conditions of the miners in 
| Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky and Pennsylvania. 
| 000 of them have had no work for a year 
}or more. 
| Fennsylvania we informed 
|; that $5,000,000 would be needed to feed 
| and clothe the people. In the mining sec- 





| tions of Pennsylvania they need at once} 


not less than $15,000,000 to carry them 
| through this Winter. 


Declares Wage Drop 
For Year 11 Billions 


Standard statistics estimate that in 1930 
| Wage earners’ incomes were below 1929 
by $8,800,000,000. In 1931 wage earners’ 
incomes were below 1929 by $11,000,000,- 
C00, according to the American Federation 
of Labor estimate and these figures are 
| conservative. The total loss of wage and 
salaried workers for this full year com- 
pared to 1929 has been estimated at be- 
| tween $18,000,000,000 and $20,000,000,000. 
These figures were given by Dr. Leiserson. 
| This loss of purchasing power on the part 


| of our workers is a major factor in busi- | 
No other single item in| 
the record of business losses has had any- | 
this | 


; ness depression. 


thing like the economic effect of 
| $11,000,000,000 decline in wage payments. 
| Bank failures have caused panic, but 


| actual deposits in all banks which failed 


|in the year ended Sept. 30, 1931, were} 


| $1,500,000,000, which. was less than one- 
| seventh the amount lost by wage earners 
| Business failures reported to Dun’s review 
|in the same period amounted to $750,- 
600,000. 

+ If the United States were to lose its 
| entire foreign trade which was $5,150,000,- 
| 000 in 1929, the loss would be less than 
| half as great as the wage decline. These 
| wage losses have had a blighting effect 
on factories, mines, railroads, farms, and 
| have reduced businesses activity through- 
out our entire busines mechanism. By 
October, 1931, two years after the stock 
market collapse, depression forces had 
reduced business activity to 44 per cent 
below normal. Certain adjustments have 
been made, but several fundamental 
changes have yet to be accomplished. We 
have made littze progress in adjusting the 
distribution of income. 


Wage Payments Back 
At 1922 Levels, He Says 


While the workers have lost nearly one- 
third of their entire 1929 income this year, 
and total wage payments are back to the 
1922 levels, we still had 149 millionaires 
in 1930, twice as many as at the peak of 
post-war prosperity, and although many 
firms have reduced dividends in 1931, the 
total dividend payments were not far 
from the 1929 level. This year, through 
October, only 1,927 firms have reduced or 
omitted dividends, white in manufacturing 
industries alone 2,600 firms have reduced 
wages. Over 3.300 corporations paid divi- 
dends in the first 11 months of 1931, and 
675 paid extra or increased dividends. Re- 
covery from this depression will be a very 
long, slow process. We must look ahead 
to at least a year of unemployment at 
present levels. 

With widespread improvement in plant 
efficiency introduced in the last two years, 
we are continually increasing technological 
|} unemployment. Many industries have cut 

wages down below the minimum required 
for health and decency, but at the same 

time they maintain their usual dividends. I 
stances. Let me give you one: 

The Bibb Manufacturing Company, a 
$25,000,000 textile corporation, operates a 
Tchain of nine cotton mills in central and 
western Georgia, with Macon as their 
headquarters. This company is the largest 
manufacturer of cotton goods of its kind 
in the world, with a normal production 
of 700,000 pcunds per week. 

During the past 17 years it has returned 
to its stockholders 148 per cent in cash 
dividends and 370 per cent in stock divi- 
dends. The Bibb Manufacturing Com- 
|pany has maintained its quarterly divi- 
dends throughout the present depression. 
In 1930 in addition to declaring its reg- 
}ular 6 per cent dividend, the company 
drew $5,000,000 from its surplus and re- 
tired all of its 6 per cent preferred stock 
which had been distributed as a stock 
dividend in 1925. 

Throughout the year 1931 the Bibb 
Company has maintained 6 per cent cash 
dividends. 

Food Budget Suggested 
By Mill Official Cited 

In the past year this company has 
Slashed the wages of its workers from 
one to three times, cutting their original 
wage payments in half or more. 

On Sunday, Oct. 4, William D. Ander- 


son, president of the Bibb Manufacturing | 


Company, addresed a Sabbath Day rally 
for a large number of his force of mill 
workers. Approximately 1,200 mill workers 
were present. During the course of his 
remarks, Mr. Anderson presented a food 
budget which he believed included all 
necessary items upon which an average 
textile worker's family of four can sub- 
sist. It included: 24 pounds of flour, 4 
pounds of lard, 8 pounds of potatoes, 1 
peck of meal. 

These articles of food in the quantities 
indicated, Mr. Anderson pointed out, could 
be obtained by caref buying for the 
sum of $1.35. If the family was not quite 
Satisfied with this fare, they might in- 
clude such luxuries as coffee and meat, 
which wouid bring the total weekly food 
budget up to $1.68. If the workers should 
give three meals per day to each one of 
the four members of the family, that would 
provide in seven days 84 meals, and if 
you divide 84 meals by $1.68, that would 
allow 2 cents for each meal. 

I ask you, gentlemen, do you think that 
the workers of the Bibb Manufacturing 
Company, toiling 54 hours per week, which 
includes an intensified stretch out system, 
can live in decency and maintain their 
health on 2 cents per meal? If the toiler 
| working every day is allowed 2 cents per 
mea?, what do they expect the unemployed 
} to live upon? 

A great many of these industrialists if 
| left to themselves will not seriously at- 
| tempt to solve the problem honestly and 
adequately. If these employers of labor 
|}are not going to pay their workers de- 
cent wages, then we insist that a large 
|}Sshare of their profits should be taken 
away from them by taxation, and given 
to the impoverished workers through re- 
lief agencies. 

The average wages paid today are 
hardly more than half enough to support 


vu] 
ul 


| 
! 
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More than 200,- | 


In five anthracite counties in| 
the officials | 


a family in health and decency, conse- | 


Guently the workers who have held their 
jobs cannot give much more help to the 
unemployed. 

A survey by the United States Chil- 
cren’s Bureau shows that relief payments 
in the first half of 1931 in 88 cities were 
greater than relief paid by 100 cities for 
the full year in 1930, and nearly four times 
the amount spent for family relief in 1929. 
| The United States Public Health Service 
informed us a few months ago that more 
than 6,000,000 of our little school children 
are suffering from malnutrition, making 
;them easy victims of many serious dis- 
| eases, and authentic testimony shows that 
the hospitals are reporting an alarming 
| rise in the types of physical trouble due 
;}to undernourishment. We cannot now 
|estimate the tragic consequences in the 
| future which will result from such de- 
velopments. 





Unemployment Reaching 


Into All Walks of Life 


Unemployment and its consequent pov- 
erty is reaching into the lives of men and 
women in all walks of life. The story of 
these American workers is a story of de- 
spair that causes every one of us to won- 
der about the future safety of our insti- 
| tutions, unless a solution is found for the 
problem. 

Not only in our industrial centers, but 
particularly in our isolated communities 
where there are no community chests, the 
cry of despairing fathers and mothers and 
undernourished and sick children is rising 
in greater volume, and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor prays that the Congress 
of the United States will see to it that 
the Federal Government will lend its aid 
in the very trying months to come. 


Cheese Purchasers 





Treasury Issues 


Regulations on 
Convict Products, 


Formulates Rules Governing | 


Imports and Exports Un-| 
der Provisions of Tariff | 


Act 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
try was insufficient to meet the demand, 
and the statute permits entry of the com- } 
modity under such circumstance. 
The regulations follow in full text: | 
To Collectors of Customs and Others 
Concerned: Section 307 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 provides as follows: 


“All goods, wares, atrticles, and mer-| 
chandise mined, produced or manufac-! 
tured wholly or in part in any foreign 
country by convict labor or (and) forced 
labor or/and indentured labor under penal 
sanctions shall not be entitled to enry at 
any of the ports of the United States, and 
the importation thereof is hereby pro-| 
hibited, and the Secretary of the Treasury | 
is authorized and directed to prescribe | 
such regulations as may be necessary for | 
the enforcement of this provision. The 
provisions of this section relating to goods, 
wares, articles, and merchandise mined, | 
produced, or manufactured by forced labor | 
or/and indentured labor, shall take effect 
on Jan. 1, 1932; but in no case shall such 
provisions be applicable to goods, wares, 
articles, or merchandise so mined, pro- 
duced, or manufactured which are not 
mined, produced, or manufactured in such 
quantities in the United States as to meet 
the consumptive demands of the United 
States. 


“*Forced Labor,’ as herein used, shall 
mean all work or service which is exacted 
from any person under the 
any penalty for its nonperformance and 








Protected by Labels 


Food Control Official Outlines | 
Federal Requirements 


Although practically every variety of 
cheese is manufactured in the United 
States, American housewives may expect 
to find all chesee, whether imported or 
made domestically, properly labeled and 
described, according to a statement by 
Dr. W. B. White, Chief of Food Control, 
Federal Food and Drug Administration, 
just issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The statement follows in full text: | 

While a good share of the 18 distinct 


for which the worker does not offer him- 
self voluntarily.” 


Pursuant to the foregoing provisions of 
| law the following regulations are hereby 
prescribed: 

_ 1, Findings of Commissioner.—If after 
| investigation upon complaint of American 


manufacturers, producers, wholesalers, or | 


importers, representatives of American la- 


bor organizations, or other interested per- | 


sons, or upon his own initiative, the Com- 
| missioner of Customs is satisfied that con- 
vict labor or (and) forced labor or (and) 
indentured labor under penal sanctions is 
used in any locality in a foreign country 
j in the mining, production, or manufac- 
ture of any class of merchandise, and, in 
| the case of forced labor or indentured la- 
bor under penal sanctions, that the mer- 


varieties and nearly 400 types of cheese js | Chandise is mined, produced, or manufac- 


now produced in the United States, there 
are certain cheeses that are not made so 
successfully in this country as in others, 
and the housewife who desires to buy a 
particular brand of imported cheese is 
protected under the labeling requirements 
of the National Pure Food Law. 


There was a day when it was not possi- 
ble for the buyer to get a good domes,ic 
Cheddar or Limberger cheese, but exct? 
lent grades of both varieties are now 
made in the country. Among the more 
important importations are: Emmenthaler, 
from Switzerland; Parmesan, from Italy; 
Roquefort, Camembert and Brie, from 
France; and Edam, from Holland. These 
all rank among the popular cheeses, but 
such rarities as Latticini, made from 
buffalo’s milk; Krutt, made from camel's 
milk; and Lapland, made from reindeer’s 
milk, can be obtained in some markets. 

All original packages of imported cheese 
must carry on each container the name 
of the country from which the cheese 
came. Imported cheese is sometimes re- | 
packed in the United States, but in this 
case the name of the cheese and, usually, 
the word “imported” also are to be found 
on the label. Practically all American- 
made European varieties of cheese are 
labeled with a qualifying word such as 
“American,” “domestic,” or the name of 
the State in which the cheese was made. 

Under the national pure food law 
cheeses customarily made from skimmed 
milk or partly skimmed milk need not be 
marked especially as to the character of 
the milk used. The name of the cheese 
itself gives that information. On the 
other hand, cheeses customarily made 
from whole milk must be labeled plainly 
with a statement that they were made 
from partly skimmed or skimmed milk, if 
such is the case. 

For the buyer’s further protection the 
Federal Food and Drugs Act requires that 
all packaged goods contain a statement 
as to the weight or quantity of contents. 
Packages of cheese are not exempt from 
this ruling, and the purchaser may as- 
sure herself of getting the quantity she 
expects by reading the quantity-of-con- 
tents statement on the package label. 


New Labor Controversies 
Submitted for Conciliation 


Sixteen new labor disputes during the 
two weeks ended Dec. 24 have been sub- 
mitted to the Department of Labor for 
settlement, according to information sup- 
plied by Hugh L. Kerwin, Director of the 
Conciliation Service. 

Four of the new cases and five old ones 
have been adjusted. There were 38 strikes 
and 33 controversies pending before the 
Department Dec. 24. Following is a list 
of the new disputes supplied by Mr. 
Kerwin: 

Post Office Building. Philadelphia 
Controversy with 8 laborers; pending; 
to pay prevailing wage 

Watsontown Sash & Door Co., Watsontown, | 
Pa.—Controversy with an unreported number 
of employes; pending; cause not yet re- 
ported 

Metropolitan Body Co., Bridgeport, Conn.- 
Controversy with an unreported number of 
employes; pending; low wages and 9-hour 
day. 

Stone Cutters and Carvers, Monroe 
Lawrence Countie Ind.—Controversy 
1,500 stone cutters and carvers; 
posed 20 per cent wage cut 

State Hospital, Allentown, Pa 
building craftsmen; pending; 
men be nployed 

Christian Science Church, Des Moines, Iowa. 
—Strike of 60 building craftsmen; pending; 
nonunion workers employed. 

Kansac City Welding & Machine Works, 
Kansas City, Mo.—Strike of 5 machinists; 
pending; abrogation of existing agreement 

McLean Nurses Home, Waverly, Mass.— 
Strike of 85 bricklayers and plasterers; ad- 
justed; asked employment of local men; 
continued work pending further negotiation 

Monroe Dress Co., New York City.—Strike 
of 25 dressmakers; adjusted; change in piece- 
work; increased from 40 and 45 cents per 

70 cents. 


garment to 42 and 

Smyles Dress Co., New York City.—Strike 
of 12 dressmakers; adjusted; asked increase on 
piecework; small increases to operators, fin- 
ishers and pressers; improved conditions 

Electric Sales & Service Co., Erie, Pa.— 
Strike of 12 electricians; pending; cause un- 
reported 

W. M. Clark Co., New Castle, Pa.—Strike of 
an unreported number of plumbers; pending; 
cause unreported 

Kide Nobby Klothes, Inc., 
Strike-lockout 
ing; objection 
shops 

Building Trades, Veterans’ Hospital, Ameri- 
can Lake, Wash.—Controversy with 75 build- 
ing trades mechanics; pending; prevailing 
wages 

Dainty Dress Co., New York 
of 25 dressmakers; adjusted 
w :k rates; agreed to 
after Jan. 1 j 

Caisson Workers, East Boston, Mass.—Con- | 
troversy with an unreported number of cais- 


Pa.— 
refused 


and 
with 
pending; pro- 


Strike 
asked 


of 8 
union 


New York City.— 
of 60 clothing workers; pend- 
to sending work to outside 


City.—Strike 
change in piece- 
allow small increase | 


Importations Listed 


| consular 


| dise 


|tured in the 
quantities to 


United States 
meet the consumptive 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treas 
| ury, publish a finding to that effect. 
}such publication directly or 
from that locality shall be held to be an 
jimportation prohibited by section 307 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 unless the im- 
porter establishes by a preponderance of 
evidence that the merchandise was not 
| mined, produced, or manufactured, wholly 
;or in part, by the class of labor specified 
}in such finding. 


Such Findings—No merchandise of the 
class specified in such a finding, imported 
after the publication thereof, directly or 
indirectly from the locality specified 


therein, shall be admitted to entry or re-| 


jleased from customs custody (except 


for exportation) unless the importer files | 
with the collector a bond conditioned that | 
he shall return the merchandise to cus-| 


toms custody within 30 days after demand 
of the collector if (1) the importer fails 
to submit to the Commissioner within 
three months from the date of entry the 
certificate or certificates required by 
paragraph 4, or (2) the Commissioner de- 
cides that the merchandise was 
produced, or manufactured, wholly or in 
part, by the class of labor specified in 
such finding. Such bond shall be in an 
amount equal to the estimated domestic 
value ‘as defined in section 340 of 
Tariff Act of 1930) of such 
the full amount to be paid as liquidated 
damages; shall be a single bond for each 


{mportation; and shall be acceptable only | 
with qualified corporate surety or sure-| 


ties. Liquidation of thé entry shall be 


suspended and the facts reported to the! 


Commissioner for decision as to the ad- 
missibility of the merchandise. 


3. Action of Collector in Absence of 
Such a Finding.—When the collector has 
reason to believe that convict labor or/and 
forced labor or/and indentured labor un- 
der penal sanctions is used in the min- 
ing, production, or manufacture of any 
class of merchandise in any locality in a 


foreign countgy and no finding to that ef- | 


fect has been made by the Commissioner 
with the approval of the Secretary, he 
shall report to the Commissioner any 
merchandise of that class imported di- 
rectly or indirectly from that locality, 
offered for entry in his district, 
forth in detail the basis of his belief, 
hold such 
sioner’s instructions as to whether or not 
the bond provided for in paragraph 
shall be required. 

4. Certificates of Origin——The importer 
of merchandise bonded under paragraph 
2 or 3, or held in Customs custody because 
of failure to file a bond under paragraph 
2 or 3, shall within three months from 
the date of entry submit to the Commis- 
sioner a certificate of origin in the form 
set forth below, signed by the 
oath or affirmation before 
officer, or if the 
the certificate is executed is so remote 
from an American consulate as to render 
impracticable its execution before an 


an American 


American consular officer, then under an | 


oath or affirmation for falsity of which 
he will be punishable under the laws of 
the jurisdiction where it is made. If the 
merchandise was mined, produced, o1 
manufactured, wholly or in part, in a 
country other than that from which it 
was exported to the United States an ad- 
ditional certificate in such form so signed 


country, substituting the facts of trans- 
portation from such other country for 
the statements with respect to shipment 
from the country of exportation, shall be 
so submitted. 


Certificate of Origin: I, foreign seller 
or owner of the merchandise hereinafter de- | 
scribed, do solemnly swear (affirm) that the 
same, consisting of (quantity) of 
(Kind) in (number and kind of pack- 
ages) bearing the following marks and num- 
bers ——- was mined, produced or manufac- 
tured by - - (name) at or near —— (location 
of mine, mil, or factory) and las laden on 
board (mame of vessels or initials and 
number car in which transported to the 


by the last owner or seller in such rans- | 


of 


| United States) at —— (places actually laden); 


that such vessel or car departed from 
(port of such departure in the country of ex- 
portation) on (date of departure) and 
that - (class of labor specified in finding) 
was not employed in any stage of the mining 
producing, or manufacturing of the merchan- | 
including the raw materials therein 

5. Investigation by Ultimate Consignee. 
—The ultimate consignee of merchandise 
bonded under paragraph 2 or 3, or held in 
customs custody because of faizure to file 
a bond under paragraph 2 or 3, shall 
make every reasonable effort to determine 


the source of the merchandise, including | ; 
the raw materials therein, and ascertain|del, N. J., renewal of experimental license.! (Department of Commerce.) 


menace of | 


Any | 
merchandise of that class imported after 
indirectly | 


% Bonding of Merchandise Covered by | 


mined, | 


the | 
merchandise, | 


setting | 
and | 
merchandise for the Commis- | 


2) 


foreign | 
seller or owner of the merchandise under | 


place where | 


‘ing at night 


| Ward Building at California State Hospital 


At the Mendocino State Hospital of California, in Sonoma County, a ward 

building has just been constructed as an addition to the hospital capacity 

at a cost of $90,000. The construction project was part of the $5,000,000 
State building construction program of California for 1931. 


Ei ghteen Class I Railiea ys Are Found 
Ineli gible to Share in ‘Pool’ Funds 


ceivership Among Those Affected 


There are 18 class I railroads in the 
| United States which are ineligible to par- 
ticipate in the so-called “loan plan” 
|} adopted by the carriers to aid financially 
| depressed roads in meeting their financial 


Lines Already in Default on Fixed Obligations or in Re- 


obligations, according to information re- | 


ceived at the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Dec. 30 from the American Rail- 
way Association. 

Under the plan to be adminitsered by 
The Railroad Credit Corportaion, no rail- 
road can participate in the plan which is 
“already in default as to its fixed interest 
obligations, or which is in receivership, or 


which derives less than 50 per cent of | 


its revenues from freight transportation.” 
There are 18 class I railroads which are 
not eligible. They are: 

In receivership: Ann Arbor Railroad 
| Company; Pittsburgh, Shawmut & North- 
}ern Railroad Co.; Wabash Railway Com- 
pany; Florida East Coast Railway; Geor- 


in sufficient | 
de- | 
mands of the United States, he shall, with | 


the character of labor used in its mining, 
| production, or manufacture, and shall 


within three months from the date of 
entry submit to the Commissioner a state- 


forts, the result thereof, and his belief 


with respect to the use of the class of Plan 
labor specified in the finding in any of the | 


processes of mining, production, or manu- 
facture of the merchandise. 


6. Decision of Commissioner—Action of 
Collector.—If the certificate or certificates 
| required by paragraph 4 are submitted 
within the time prescribed and the Com- 
missioner’s decision is in favor of the ad- 
missibility of the merchandise, the col- 
lector shall cancel the bond or release the 
merchandise. If such certificate or cer- 
tificates are not submitted within the time 
prescribed, or if the Commissioner's de- 
cision is against the admissibility of the 
merchadise, the collector shall, in 


under bond, make demand upon the im- 
porter for return of the merchandise to 
customs custody. If the merchandise is 
not exported within 60 days from the date 
of return, or, if the merchandise was held 
in customs custody, within 60 days from 
notice of the Commissioner’s decision, the 
merchandise shall, unlés the importer files 
a protest against the decision, be treated 
as abandoned and shall be destroyed 

The provisions of the above regulations 
relating to forced labor and indentured 
labor under pena! sanctions will take ef- 
fect on Jan. 1, 1932. 

Treasury Decision No. 44385 (convict- 
made goods regulations) is hereby super- 
seded. 





Jse of Land in the South 
For Forest Areas Advised 
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ton can be marketed profitably, the in- 
creased production should come through 
improved methods rather than Preater 
acreage. 

Mr. Williams called attention to the 
movement westward of the center of the 
Cotton Belt, which has been due to the 
economic advantages there as compared to 
those of the old Cotton Belt. He said 
that this was only a natural development 
and one that the Southeast would have 
to adjust itself to. Much of the land in 
ithe old Cotton Belt formerly grew trees, 
j}and will do so again, Mr. William said, 
if given the opportunity. He urged that 
reforestation be undertaken without 
further delay as a means of getting worn 
out and unprofitable crop lands on a pro- 
| fitable basis once more. 
| It seems clear from the problem before 
us, Mr. Williams said, that the public in- 
terest would be best served by eliminat- 
ing from cotton production much of the 
low yielding cotton land of the Southeast 
in areas not generally adapted to the use 
of modern machinery. Individuals act- 
ing on their own initiative and responsi- 
| bility may not be expected to make the 
necessary shifts promptly and without a 
| considerable amount of economic waste 





| Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


The following applications were made 
public Dec. 30 by the Federal Radio Com- 
| mission: 


Broadcasting applications: 
WCAU, Universal Broadcasting Co., Phila- 
}delphia, Pa., construction permit to move 
jauxiliary transmitter from Byberry, Pa., to 
|1618 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 

WSFA, Montgomery Broadcasting Co., 
gomery, Ala.. modification of license to in- 
crease power from 500 w. to 500 w. night, 1 
kw. day, and to increase hours of operation 
from simultaneous daytime operation, shar- 
with WODX, to unlimited. The 
facilities of Station WODX are requested 

KFDY, South Dakota State College, Brook- 
jings, S. Dak modification of construction 
permit granted Sept. 1, 1931, to extend the 
completion date on that construction permit 
from Dec. 21, 1931, to Jan. 5, 1932 

KGY, Inc Olympia, Wash., construction 
permit to move station from Lacey, Wash 
to Olympia, Wash., install new equipment, 
jand increase power from 10 w. to 100 w 
WCBS, Charles H. Messter and Harold L 
Dewing, Springfield, Ill., construction permit 
to move transmitter and studio locally. 
WTMJ, The Milwaukee Journal, Milwaukee 
Wis., authority to install new frequency con- 
trol unit 

Applications other than broadcasting: 

KEK. Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., Hills- 
boro, Oreg., renewal of marine relay license. 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc Portable 
on trucks ised in New Jersey, renewal of 
special experimental license 

W2XDG, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
Ocean Township, N. J.; W2XDJ; W2XN, Holm- 


Mont- 


| 


| England Marketing Problem 
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Federal Taxation to Aid Jobless 
Urged at Hearing on Relief Bills 


Levy to ‘Equalize Burden’ Proposed by Fede- 
ration of Labor and Welfare Official 





| Rowan, Wm. 


| Skene, 


| Sullivan, John J. 


gia & Florida Railroad; Seaboard Air Line 
Railway Co.; Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railread Co.; Ft. Smith & Western Rail- 
way Co.; Missouri & North Arkansas Rail- 
way Co.; Ulster & Delaware Railroad Co. 

In default: Chicago & Erie Railroad Co. 
(subsidiary of Erie Railroad); Pittsburgh 
& Shawmut Railroad Co.; Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle Railway Co. 

Railroads deriving less than 50 per cent 
of revenues from freight transportation: 
New Jersey & New York Railroad Co. 
(subsidiary of Erie Railroad); Ulster & | 
Delaware Railroad Co. ‘this road also in 
receivership); Atlantic City Railroad Co. 
(subsidiary of Reading Company); Long | 
Island Railroad Co. (subsidiary of Penn- 
Sylvania); Staten Island Rapid Transit 
Railway Co. ‘subsidiary of Baltimore & 
Ohio). | 

Other roads ineligible: Texas on 
Rail y Co. (Reason for ineligibility not ! 
given. 





~ 


Central Sales Group 


| To Distribute Milk. 


ment, under oath, setting forth his ef-| 


Advanced to Solve New) 


Concorp, N. H., Dec. 30. 
New Hampshire, through Governor John 
G. Winant and Commissioner of Agri- 


| tution of the New England milk marketing 
problem through establishment of a “cen- 
tral sales organization to control the major 
part of the miix produced in New Eng- 
land,” according to a statement by the 


culture Andrew L. Felker, will seek a aot 
| 
| 


; Governor's secretary, Harlan C. Pearson. 


cases | 
where the merchandise has been released 


The statement follows in full text: 

At the request of Governor Winant a 
conference took place at the State House 
(Dec. 28) of dairy leaders and agrcul- 
tural experts to consider the milk situa-| 
tion as it affects New Hampshire. 

After a careful discussion of the situa- | 
tion it was concluded that most permanent 
and worth-while results will be had when | 
the New England Dairies, Inc., is put to} 
work on a plan that calls both for cen- 
tralized selling of the New England prod- 
uct and pooling of cash receipts on a 
basis fair to the industry as a whole. The 
result was the unanimous endorsement of 
a resolution reading: 

“The New Hampshire ‘milk jury’ be- 
lieves that no permanent stabilization of 
the dairy industry can be effective with- 
out a central sales organizaion that con- | 
trols the major part of the milk produced 
in New England. 

“It believes that the New England 
Dairies, Inc., contributes to this end in-| 
asmuch as it covers both price stabiliza-| 
tion and equalized payments to producers, 

“Therefore the ‘jury’ urges the per- 
fection of this organization by every legiti- 
mate means.” 

The decision of the “milk jury,” made 
up of 12 men called into conference by the 
Governor, will govern the efforts of Com- 
missioner Felker in New England milk 
meetings in the future and will guide 
Governor Winant in his deliberations with 
the Governors of Maine, Vermont, Mas-} 
sachusetts and Rhode Island who are to 
take a hand in this problem. 


Eruption of Kilauea Seen | 
By Thousands of Visitors | 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
persons visited the park as during the pre- 
ceding 10 months of quiescence | 

For the last 100 years Kilauea has been 
active almost continuously, during the 
greater part of that time containing a 
magnificent lake of molten lava which was 
a spectacle unequaled for grandeur. Of 
recent years the lake has not been con- 
stantly in the crater, but various erup- | 
tions have occurred which temporarily | 
brought back the lava 

Most of the eruptions during this period | 
have commenced with one or more foun- 
tains of lava bursting through the floor 
of the pit, followed by the rising of the; 
entire floor and the bursting of the hard 
lava into huge blocks to be thrown high | 
into the air. Then the lake graduaily has 
returned | 

The last activity in Kilauea was in 
November, 1930. Further activity in this | 
valcano, or in its giant neightbor, Mauna | 
Loa, within six months was predicted | 
during the Summer by Dr. T. A. Jaggar, 
voleanologist of the Geological Survey, | 
stationed in the Hawaii National Park. | 
This forecast was based upon recent Jap-| 
ancse earthquakes and volcanic disturb- | 
ances, as the park volcanoes and the Jap- 
anese features involved are on the same 
volcanic rift. 

The Kilauea and Mauna Loa volcanoes 
are in that section of the Hawaiian Na- 
tional Park located on the island of Ha- 
waii, while the Haleakala Volcano, one 
of the largest extinct volcanoes in the 
world, with a crater covering an area of 
19 square miles, is in the portion of the 
park located on the island of Maui. If 
not extinct, at least Haleakala has been 
quiet for over 100 years. 


Annual Business Review 


A final, official summing-up of business 
in the United States during 1930 is avail- 
able in the “Commerce Yearbook,” Vol- 
ume I, now ready for distribution. Copies | 
are available at $1 each from the Superin- | 
tendent of Documents at Weshingten. | 
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Claims for Patent on Apparatus 


| 





Boycott Decision 


For Feeding Molten Glass Allowed Against Livestock 





Award of Two Patents to Different Persons, 
Even Though Both Are Owned by Same 
Company, Is Held Permissible 





IN RE APPLICATION OF GEORGE E. Howarp. 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Patent Appeal No. 2776. 


Appeal from the Board of Appeals of the | 


Patent Office. Serial No. 279541. 
Vernon M. Dorsey (S. F. Param and L. 
G. Bares of counsel), for appellant; T. 
A. Hostetter for Commissioner of Pat- 
nts. 
? Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 7, 1931 


Lenroot, Associate Judge.—This is an 
appeal from a decision of the Board of 


Appeals of the United States Patent Office, | 


refusing to allow claims A and B of ap- 


pellant’s application, filed Feb. 27, 1919, | 


which claims read as follows: 


A. Apparatus for feeding molten glass in 
controllably shaped, suspended mold charges, 
comprising a container for the glass pro- 
vided with an impulsion chamber having 
downwardly converging sides and having a 
discharge outlet in ‘ts bottom, and a dis- 
charge controlling implement adapted to 
reciprocate vertically above said outlet, and 
having its lower end in said well when said 
implement is ‘n its lowest position but when 
in such position being out of contact with 
the walls of the well, the converging side 


|matter and Howard of the 


| tion was canceled for this reason. 
|contention is that the election thus made | 


raised, we would observe that we do not 
| think that the invention here in issue is 
jembraced in said claims 47 and 55 of the 
Peiler patent, and, as we understand the 
Board’s decision appealed from, such con- 
/tention is not made therein. 


The ground of rejection by the Board 
|in the decision appealed from is stated 
therein as follows: 
| “It is stated in the brief that when the 
present application of Howard was as- 
{signed to the owners of the Peiler appli- 
cation, the latter contained a claim 25 
covering the specific construction of claims 
A and B and upon investigation the as- 
signees of both applications found that 
Peiler was the prior inventor of the broad 
impulsion 
chamber having downwardly converging 
sides and claim 25 of the Peiler oe. 
e 


was equivalent to an interference proceed- 
ing with a split decision awarding priority 
of invention of the Broad issue to Peiler | 
and of the specfic issue to Howard. 

“The question thus raised is whether 





walls of the chamber cooperating with the 
implement to vary the cross section of the 
space between the walls of the chamber 
and the implement to thereby vary the 


dynamic effect of the implement upon the | 


discharging glass to control the rate of dis- 
charge of the glass and to thereby controll- 
ably shape charges while in free suspension 
from the outlet. 

B. Apparatus for feeding molten glass 
in controllably shaped, suspended mold | 
charges, comprising a container for the glass 
provided with a well 


let in its bottom of smaller diameter than 
the bottom of said well and a discharge 
controlling implement adapted to recipro- 


in such position being out of contact with 
the walls of the well, the converging side 
walls of the well cooperating with the im- 


plement to vary the —_ Reng =. - | 
space between the walls of the well an e | C | 
im |case, that the specific construction dis- | 


implement to thereby vary the dynamic 
effect of the implement upon the discharging 
glass to control the rate of discharge of 
the glass and to thereby controllably shape 
charges while in free suspension from the 
outlet. 


The sole reference relied on is: Peiler, 
1655391, Jan. 3, 1928. J : 

The application upon which the Peiler 
= was based was filed on May 5.,. 
919. 


It appears that appellant’s application | 


and the said Peiler patent, No. 1655391, 
are both owned by the Hartford Empire 
. Company, and were so owned prior to 
Jan. 3, 1928, the date of issue of the Peiler 
patent. 
The alleged invention involved is suffi- 
ciently described in the claims above 
quoted. 


Contentions Made 
By Appellant Quoted 


The appellant, in his brief, contends as 
follows: 

“The construction which comprises the 
downwardly tapering or converging walls 
of the impulsion chamber in combination 
with the reciprocating charge-shape-con- 
trolling plunger having its lower end in 
the impulsion chamber, but out of con- 
tact with the walls thereof when the 
plunger is at the lower end of its stroke, 
embodies an improvement in a “suspended 
charge” feeder of the class to which the 
= invention belongs. * * * 
(Italics quoted.) 

It is admitted that substantially the 
same construction described in the claims 
herein is disclosed but not claimed in the 
said Peiler patent. 

Avpellant contends that he, Howard, in- 
vented the impulsion chamber with in- 
clined walls, a specific invention, and that 
Peiler, the patentee, made a generic in- 
vention not limited to inclined walls. 

The Howard application having been 
filed prior to the application upon which 
the Peiler patent was granted, if there 
were no other facts to be considered, the 
resumption would be that Howard was 
The first inventor of the structure dis- 
closed and claimed in his application. 

The other facts to be considered are 
that both the Peiler application and the 
Howard application were, at the time of 
the issue of said Peiler patent, owned by 
a@ common assignee, and on Dec. 2, 1927, 
which date is prior to the issue of the 
said Peiler patent, Peiler made an affi- 
davit under Rule 75 of the Patent Office 
that he had conceived and reduced to 
practice, inter alia, the invention em- 
braced in claims 47 and 55 of his appli- 
cation prior to Feb. 1, 1917, which is long 
prior to the filing date of the Howard ap- 
plication. In said Peiler application there 
appeared a claim numbered 25, which read 
as follows: 

25. Apparatus for feeding molten glass 
in a succession of freely hanging mold 
charges, comprising an impulsion chamber 
having a discharge outlet, and a movable 
impeller constantly projecting into said im- 
pulsion chamber toward said outlet and 
constantly spaced from» the walls of said 
chamber sufficiently to provide a restricted 
annular flow-passage ‘or the glass, the cross 
sectional area of said annular passage pro- 
gressively decreasing as the said impeller 
is lowered. 

It will be observed that said claim 25 
contains the same element as the claims 
here in issue, viz., the downwardly con- 
verging sides of the impulsion chamber, 
described in said Peiler claim 25 as “the 
cross sectional area of said annular pas- 
Sage progressively decreasing as the said 
impeller is lowered.” 


Certain Claim Exempted 


From the Application 


In the Peiler affidavit above referred 
to, this claim 25 is expressly excepted 
therefrom, so that there is nothing in the 
record tending to show that Peiler was 
the first inventor of the downwardly con- 
verging sides of the impulsion chamber, 
but, said affidavit of Peiler expressly ex- 
empting claim 25 from the application of 
the affidavit, it affirmatively indicates that 
he was not the first inventor of such ele- 
ment. 

The decision appealed from is a decision 
rendered upon a request by appellant far 


a reconsideration of a decision rendered by | 
the Board of Appeals, holding, inter alia, | verging sides of the impulsion chamber, 


that claims 55 and 57 of the Peiler patent 
embrace the same construction of the im- 


ulsion chamber as the claims here in/|that the claims in issue are for a separate | 
ssue, and rejecting the claims for that|and distinct invention not embraced in| 

In the decision appealed from | the claims of the Peiler patent. 
the rejection of the claims was made final. 
In said decision, the Board admits error; with a common assignee of both inven- 
in its previous decision that the claims | tions, unon the record before us, Howard 
in issue were embraced in claim 57 of the | would cleariy be entitled to the allowance 
said of the claims in issue, as an improve- 
claim was a combination claim not dis- | ment in the invention patented to Peiler, | 
closed in the claims in issue, but stated|as Peiler in his affidavit imovliedly dis- 
that “These claims are directed to the/clarmed being the inventor of such im- 
Same subject matter as claims 47 and 55 provement, even though it was described | 


reason. 


Peiler patent for the reason that 


of the Peiler patent No. 1655391.” 
The Board 


|both based solely upon identical disgjos- | 
| ures. 


having downwardly | 
converging sides and having a discharge out- | 


| flict, because the invention is one and the | 
cate vertically above said outlet, and hav- |Same, whether generically or specifically | 
ing its lower end in said well when said im- | stated. 
plement is in its lowest position but when | 


| Question in Issue 


| which his broad claims are based, was the 


| “*The third section requires, as p 


|the Peiler patent expires, and the public | 
|desires to use what is disclosed therein, 


two patents should issue, one with broad 
claims and the other with specific claims, | 


“We are not unmindful of the decision | 
in Williams v. Perl, C. D. 1899, page 108, 
in which it was held that two patents 





der these circumstances and declining to} 
agree with the proposition laid down in| 
the earlier case of Reed v. Landman, C. D.| 
1891, page 73, that— | 

“Generic and specific claims, based | 
upon the same structure of invention, con- | 


As Stated by Board 


“If it be conceded, as in the present , 
closed in the Peiler patent and upon 


invention of Howard, then such broad 
claims must be supported not by the 
construction disclosed in the patent, but 
by some prior construction which has not 
been disclosed. The consideration for the 
grant of a patent is the disclosure to the 
public of a construction which at the ex- 
piration of the term of the patent will be 
open for use by them. In Grant v. Ray- 
mond, 2 Peters, 218, 1 Whitman's Patent | 
—— page 146, Chief Justice Marshall 
said: 


| 


limi- 
nary to a patent, a correct specifftation 
and description of the thing discovered. 
This is necessary in order to give the pub- | 
lic, after the privilege shall expire, the| 
advantage for which the privilege is al-| 
lowed, and is the foundation of the power | 
to issue the patent.’ | 

“In the case under considertion, when | 


they will be met with a contention by the 
common assignee that they can not use 
such construction because it is covered 
by the patent to Howard, if such patent 
to granted.” It is not as if the Peiler pat- 





fent disclosed both the construction cov- 


ered by the Howard claims and also that 
upon which Peiler bases his claim for 
|priority as to the generic invention, for 
in that case the public could use the 
latter construction. But where only the 
one construction is disclosed the public 
could not use the invention unless they 
were able to invent some other specific 
construction which would embody .the 
broad invention. “It may be that this 
could be easily done in the present case | 
as it would involve only the omission of 
the downward convergence of the walls 
of the impulsion chamber and if the situ- 
ation had arisen through a split decision 
in an interference, the interference record 
might disclose the construction on which 
the broad invention depended for its = 
port though this might not be so as the 
exhibits would be withdrawn after the 
interference was decided. “It remains 
true, however, that there would be nothing 
in the patent itself which the public could 
use until after the expiration of the pat- 
ent on the specific construction and it 
does not appear to be sound law that a 
patent should be granted upon a construc- 
tion which, as disclosed, is not the em- 
bodiment of the invention which was pro- 
duced by the patentee but was that of 
some other party and, especially, where 
such other party has obtained a later pat- 
ent in which case the public receives no 
consideration for the grant of the patent 
and acquires no rights upon its expira- 
tion. The rejection of claims A and B 
|is made final.” 





Specific Construction 


Of Devices Considered 


As will be noted, the Board states the 
issue thus: 

“The question thus raised is whether 
|two patents should issue, one with broad | 
claims and the other with specific claims, 
|both based solely upon identical disclo- 
sures.” 

If, by the words “identical disclosures, 
the downwardly converging sides only are 
meant, the statement is substantially cor- 
rect. Of course, the claims of the Peiler 
patent are based upon a wider disclosure 
than the claims here in issue, and in fact 


» | 


converging sides of the impulsion cham- 
ber only goes to the requirement of sec- 
tion 4888, Revised Statutes, that an appli- 
cant must explain the principle of his in- 
|vention and the best mode in which he 
jhas contemplated applying that principle, 
becaues he has made no claim that such 
downwardly converging sides are a part 
of his invention. 

We think the language of the Board last 
|above quoted, viz., “both based upon iden- 
tical disclosures,” was intended by it to 
be limited to the disclosures in each appli- 
}cation of the downwardly converging sides 
|of the impulsion chamber. 

Thus construed, we think the Board has 
|correctly stated the issue to be whether 
two patents should issue, one with broad 
claims not including the downwardly con- 


jand the other with specific claims em- 
bracing such element, it being understood 





Certainly, if we were not confronted 


|public service who refuse to trade with 


Firms Discussed 


Enforcement of Packers, 
And Stockyards Act Is. 
Strengthened, Declares 
Agriculture Department 


The recent court decision sustaining the 
order of the Department of Agriculture | 
against boycotting of cooperative asso-| 
ciations at the St. Louis Stockyards, Illi- | 
nois, is regarded as fundamental in up-| 
holding the Packers and Stockyards Act} 
and strengthens the Department in its ad- 
ministration of the act, Elton L. Marshall, | 
Solicitor of the Department, said in a} 
statement issued Dec. 29. (The full text} 
of the decision, in the case of Farmers | 
Livestock Commission Co. et al. v. United | 
States et al., was published in the issue of 
Dec. 24.) The statement of Solicitor Mar- | 
shall follows in full text: 

Elton L. Marshall, Solicitor of the De- | 
partment of Agriculture, today explained 
the complicated points in the decision, 
rendered recently by three Federal judges 
sitting as special statutory court in the 
Eastern District of Illinois, which upheld 
the Secretary of Agriculture in ordering 
livestock commission firms at the St. 
Louis Stockyards to stop boycotting co-| 
operative livestock agencies. The decision | 
is regarded as fundamental and inclusive | 
in upholding the Packers and Stockyards | 
Act. | 


Decision Reviewed | 
The judges also upheld the provisions | 


of the Federal Marketing Act which were, 


|could be issued to different inventors un-| involved in the proceedings and said that| 


the commission men would have to appeal 
to Congress, not to the courts for modifi-| 
cation of this act. From the decision of 
this special statutory, says Mr. Marshall, | 
a direct appeal to the Supreme Court is 
possible. 

The decision rendered was one on in- 
junction proceedings brought by the “old | 
lines” commission firms operating at St. | 
Louis Stockyards, National Stockyards, | 
Illinois. The Secretary’s order was ap- 
proved, and permanent injunctions re- 
fused as to all the plaintiffs except four. | 
The order which the court approved was 
issued last February and ordered the 
livestock Arms to cease and desist from 
the unfair practice charged. The order 
also suspended their registration for a 
period of 90 days. They were able to get 
a@ temporary injunction which stayed the 
suspension provision of the order. 


Effect of Ruling Cited 
According to Mr. Marshall, this is an 
important decision which strengthens the 
hand of the department in the enforce- 
ment of the Packers and Stockyards Act, 
because the court ruled that individuals | 
or agencies offering a public or quasi- | 





anyone on a public livestock market are 
violating the act even though conspiracy 
may not be proved; that concerted action 
without agreement is a violation; and 
even the action of a single agency or in- 
dividual in refusing to trade makes him 
subject to disciplinary action by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, who may suspend 
his right to operate on the market. Jury 
trial of such offenses, the court ruled, is 
not essential to the proper administra- 
tion of the law. 

The commission firms are required to 
deal only in the usual course of business 
but need not accept the practice of 
“weighing up and marking the ticket,” 
the court said, in dealing with coopera- 
tive organizations that engage in this 
practice. The Secretary’s order, if prop- 
erly construed, did not fequire the ac- 
ceptance of this practice. 

One of the organizations which was de- 
nied a permanent injunction, was the 
Farmers Livestock Commission Company, 
a cooperative concern which has not 
qualified for aid under the Marketing 


North Carolina Prohibits | 
Tax Payments in Coupons 


RALEIGH, N. C., Dec. 30. 


Counties and municipalities may not 
accept interest coupons on bonds in pay- 
ment of taxes, the North Carolina Attor- 
ney General's office has advised the State | 
Tax Commission. There woutd be an ex- 
ception in the case of securities which 
showed upon their face that the statute 
under which they were issued pertune 
such a use, the opinion pointed out. 


assignee had included in the Peiler pat-| 
ent claim 25 of the application upon which | 
it is based, or any claim corresponding to | 
the claims here in issue, clearly the claims | 
in issue should have been rejected even 
though Howard was in fact the first in- 
ventor. In re Dunbar, supra. 


However, here the common assignee did 
not elect to claim in the Peiler patent the 
invention in issue, but did elect to claim 
it in fhe Howard application, the filing | 
date Of which antedates that of Peiler. 
Upon the record of the filing dates of the 
two applications, Howard was the first | 
inventor of the downwardly converging | 
sides of the impulsion chamber, and if | 
Peiler could have truthfully sworn that 
his invention of this element was prior 
to Howard's invention of it, we perceive | 
no reason why the common assignee would | 
not have elected to have included Peiler’s 
then pending claim 25 in the Peiler pat- | 
ent, which claim embraces the invention | 
here in issue. } 


The Peiler patent was issued on Jan. | 





the disclosure of Peiler of the downwardly | 3, 1928, and the record shows that, before | 


and since that time, appellant has prose- | 
cuted in the Patent Office, with reason- | 
able promptness, the claims here in issue. | 
There is nothing in the record to indi- | 
j}eate that appellant’s assignee elected to! 
prosecute the claims here in issue through 
the Howard application for the purpose | 
of prolonging its monopoly secured by the | 
granting by the Board of claims 47 and} 
55 of the Peiler patent. As a matter of 
fact, the record shows that the same! 
claims here in issue, differing only in 
form, were made in the Howard applica- 
tion in 1923 and were rejected by the 
primary examiner in 1927, which was be- | 
fore the issue of the Peiler patent. If 
they had then been allowed it is probable | 
that the patent issued thereon would have 
jantedated the Peiler patent, and the! 
monopoly secured upon the specific claims | 
would have expired prior to the monoply 
secured by the Peiler patent. If this had 
occurred, the facts would have been simi- | 
lar to those in the case of Waterbury Co. | 
|v. G. E. Prentice Co., 194 Fed. 930, where | 


| 





in his application. and also because his 


in the decision appealed application was filed later than that of | 
from does not contend that said claims | Howard. 


Miller v. Eagle Manufacturing 


it was held that both patents, held by a} 
common assignee, were valid. | 

We are loath to hold that a party 
should be denied a patent solely because 
its grant would extend a monopoly there- | 
tofore secured by him, if such extension | 
was due solely to an erroneous decision 
of the tribunals of the Patent Office, re- 
jecting the claims originally. 

We would observe that we have made | 
diligent search for authorities upon the | 
precise questions here involved, but have | 





47 and 55 disclose the same construction |Company, 151 U. S. 186. If, in such case,| found none, and the particular state of | 
as is embraced in the claims in issue, but|an interference had been declared upon | facts which gives rise to the controversy | 


takes the position that the disclosure in|the two applications, 


upon the record 


jhere seems never to have arisen before | 


the Peiler specification shows the identi-| made an award of priority would have/|in the Patent Office or in the courts. | 


cal converging sides of the 


impulsion | been made to Peiler upon claims 47 and | Our ca@mclusion is based upon the particu- 


chamber, embraced in the claims in issue, |55 of his application, and an award to|lar facts in the case at bar, and, in view 
and that without such disclosure there | Howard upon the claims here in issue. 


would have been no consideration for the 
allowance of said claims 47 and 55 of the 


Should a different course be pursued, 
upon the record before us, because there 


Peiler patent, and that, therefore, as the |is a common assignee of the patent to 


specific construction here 


involved was Peiler and the application of Howard? 
necessary to warrant the allowance of said 


Because of the presence of such com- 


claims 47 and 55 of the Peiler patent, ap- | mon assignee no interference could be de- 


liant, being the common assignee of |clared between the two applications for | 


of such facts, we think the Board of Ap- 
|peals erred in rejecting the claims here 
in issue. 

In view of the conclusion we have 


Lo See, 4991, R.S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922 


|reached it is unnecessary to discuss other | 


questions raised 
parties. 
Upon the record before us, we hold that 


in the briefs of the 


th Peiler and Howard, is not entitled the reasons stated in the cases of In re/|the issue of the Peiler patent is not a bar 
to the allowance of the claims here in | Dunbar, 51 App. D. C. 251, and In re Mann |to the allowance of the claims here in- 


issue. 


. Before considering the question thus | 1020, 47 F. 


», 





and Koppelman, 18 C. C. P. A. (Patents 
(2d) 370, and if appellant’s 







| volved, and the decision of the Board of 
| Appeais of the Patent Office is reversed. 


{ 
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« 


CURRENT LAW ~» 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 
JURY—Right to jury triali—Denial as ground for new trial— 

A defendant who has been denied his constitutional right to a jury trial in a | 

civil action is entitled to a new trial even thoug! | 


, 















the case was tried fully and 


fairly before a judge and the decision seems altogether just, if there was an issue 
of fact so determinative that a jury’s finding thereon, differing from that of the 
judge, might have required a different result, since in such case the denial of the 
constitutional right is prejudicial to the defendant; but the rule is otherwise and 
the denial of the constitutional right to a jury trial is without prejudice and does 
not constitute ground for a new trial where the trial before the judge was fair 
and complete and the decision was the only one possible, as a matter of law, on all 


the evidence. 


Wilcox et al. v. Hedwall; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28533, Dec. 18, 1931. 





LANDLORD AND TENANT—Lease—Assignment—Lessors’ surrender of right to 
hold lessee primarily responsible for rent—Acceptance of rent from assignees— 
Signing of coinsurance riders to insurance policies— 

Where a 25-year ground lease contained no restriction on the assignment of the 
leasehold and the lease was repeatedly assigned with the knowledge of the lessors, 
the lessors did not surrender their right to hold the lessee primarily responsible 
for the rent and to recover the rent in arrears from the lessee by accepting from 
time to time rent from the assignees or by signing coinsurance riders on insurance 
policies making the loss payable first to a mortgagee, then to the lessors as owners, 


the 


to “lessee or assigns” and then to the holder of a contract for the purchase 


of the lease “as™their respective interests may appear.” 
Wilcox et al. v. Hedwall; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28533, Dec. 18, 1931. 





SCHOOLS—Private schools—Liability for injuries to football game spectator—An- 


ticipation’ of accident— 


The owner of a private school was not liable to a football game spectator who 
had paid admission to see the game for injuries sustained when struck by two 
players who accidentally rolled out of bounds and against such spectator while 
she was standing from 2 to 5 feet outside of the side line designated by a chalk 
line, on the theory that the school was negligent in not fencing or otherwise pro- 
tecting spectators and in not warning spectators to stand farther back from the 
side lines, since the injury was not one which the school reasonably could or did 


anticipate or foresee. 


Ingerson et al. v. Shattuck School; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28541-42, Dec. 18, 1931. 





WILLS—Probate—Lost will—Proof of contents—Declaration of testator— 
Evidence that an alleged lost will had been executed was not sufficient for the 
probate of the will where the only evidence as to its contents was testimony as to 
declarations of the deceased testator, since the probate of a lost will requires proof 
of both the execution and the contents of the will and the contents must be proved 
by some one familiar with the facts from reading the document itself. 
Wood v. Wood et al.; Ky. Ct. Appls., Dec. 15, 1931. 





WITNESSES—Competency—Wife’s 
abandonment and nonsupport— 


testimony 


in prosecution of husband for 


A wife’s testimony that her husband had not supported their children was not 
competent in the prosecution of the husband for the abandonment and non- 
support of the children under a North Carolina statute, since another statute of 
North Carolina makes the wife incompetent to testify against her husband in any 
criminal proceeding except in certain cases including a prosecution for the abandon- 
ment and nonsupport of the wife; such exception does not apply to a prosecution 
for the abandonment and nonsupport of children. 

State of North Carolina v. Brigman; N.C. Sup. Ct., No. 587, Dec. 16, 1931. 





Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


Patents 


PATENTS—Patentability—Anticipation—Patents—Double patenting— 

P filed in May, 1919, and patent issued in January, 1928; H filed in February, 
1919; both showed invention in issue and both applications were owned by the same 
assignee; P had claim to invention in issue but canceled it before ‘patent issued; 
P filed affidavit under Rule 75 alleging invention prior to filing date of H but ex- 


cepted from affidavit claim to invention in issue; this 
not inventor of invention in issue—Howard, In re. 


2464, Dec. 31, 1931. 


affirmatively indicates P was 
(Cc. Cc. P. A. —6 U. S. Daily, 





PATENTS—Patentability—Anticipation—Patents—Double patenting— 


Two patents may issue, to diff 
assignee, one with broad claims a 
ment, when claims of later to iss 


embraced in claims of first to issue even though later to iss 
being due to improper rejection by Patent Office.—Howard, In re. 


U. S. Daily, 2464, Dec. 31, 1931. 


erent inventors, whether or not owned by same 
nd the other with specific claims to certain ele- 
ue are for separate and distinct invention not 


ue is earlier filed, delay 
(Cc. C. P. A)—6 





PATENTS—Feeding molten glass claims allowed— 


Howard application for Feeding Molten G 
(Cc. C. P. A.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2464, Dec. 31, 1931. 


in re. 


lass, claims A and B allowed.—Howard, 





Federal Taxation 


ESTATE TAX—Gross estate—Property conveyed by pe 
alue of property con 


Under Revenue Act of 1921, the v 


years prior to his death by one non compos men 
he State law m g 
and Trust Company of Baltimore, Executor, v. 


in the gross estate, at least when t 
able and not void—Safe Deposit 


rsons non compos mentis— 
veyed away more than two 
tis is not required to be included 
akes such a transfer merely void- 


Tait. (D. C., D. Md.)\—6 U. S. Daily, 2464, Dec. 31, 1931. 


« NOTICES OF PATENT SUITS » 


Statement of Patent Office of notices under 


, C. Nessler, Process of waving nat- 
ol aah. 1619798, Lewis & Murray, Con- 
tainer for hair in permanent waving process, 
D. C.,. N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. E 3012, The 


Nestle LeMur Co. v. Hibner, Inc. Dismissed 
without prejudice Nav. 5, 1931. 
1090183, 1104855, 1218734, 1410788, 1494519, 


. P. Wigginton, Temporary binder, 
1410707, ¢. %. Moore. Loose leaf binder, T. 
M. 144661, T. M. 144662, T. M. 144663, Kala- 
mazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co., Sheets, racks, 
files, loose leaf binder devices, etc., D. C., 


| w. D. Mich., S. Div., Doc. E 2267, Reming- 


ton-Rand, Inc. v. Mastercraft Corp. De- 
cree Oct. 1, 1931. 

1104855, 1218734. (See 1090183.) ‘ 

1162479, A. H. Harris, Method of manutfac- 
turing tires, 1374505, E. Hopkinson, Method 
of making motor vehicle tires, 1480719, J. 
R. Gammeter, Method and apparatus for 
making or manipulating tires, 1507563, A. O. 
Abbott, Jr., Method and apparatus for manu- 
facturing tire casings, 1607266, H. V. Lough, 
Rubberized fabric and its method of manu- 
facture, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. E 
2669, U! S. Rubber Co. v. The Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. 
(notice Oct. 6, 1931). 


1245328, W. Freeman, Method and appara- 


A. Koberle, Means for blowing mineral wool, 
D. C.. S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E 
Q-21-J, L. M. Wood, et al. v. J. Mesmer 
(St. Louis Fire Brick & Clay Co.). Claims 1 
and 2 of 1245328 held valid and infringed 
July 24, 1931. 

1307733 (a)g A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating ap- 
paratus, 1307734, same, Lubricating means, 
1475980, O. Zerk, Lubricating apparatus, filed 
Oct. 28, 1931. D. C., 8S. D. N. ¥., Doc. E 
62/390, Alemite Corp. v. M. J. Glyder (Chas. 
J. Brandon). 

1307733 (b), A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating 
apparatus, 1307734. same, Lubricating sys- 
tem, D. C., N. D. Calif. 
Doc. 2304, Alemite Mfg. Corp. v. J. Zimmer- 
lin. Doc. E 2225. Alemite Mfg. Corp. v. J. 
Doyle. Doc. E 2288, Alemite Mfg. Corp. v. 
J. Bercovich Doc. E 2289, 


Corp. v. M. Bercovich. Doc. E 2229-L, Ale- 
mite Mfg. Corp. v. A. S. Lloyd. Doc. E 2294, 
Alemite Mfg. Corp. v. D. S. Lerer, et al. 
Doc. E 2295, Alemite Mfg. Corp. v. M. E. 


Morris, et al. Decree terminating account- 
ing Oct. 21, 1931. in each of above cases. 
Doc. E 2291-S, Alemite Mfg. Corp. v. W. L. 
Leserberg (Rex Auto Supply Co.). Doc. E 
2301-L, Alemite Mfg. Corp. v. L. E. 
(American Gear Co.), et al. Doc. E 2302, 
Alemite Mfg. Corp. v. S. J. Cartman, et al. 
(Cartman Tire Co.). Decree terminating 


accounting Nov. 2, 1931, in each of above 
cases. 
- 1307734. (See 1307733 (a) and (b).) 


1317431, L. P. Clutter, Ditching or excavat- 
ing machine, 1476121, G. E. Wagner. Excavat- 
ing scoop, 1511114, R. R. Downe, Excavating 
machine, filed Nov. 6, 1931, D. C., E. D. Wis. 
(Milwaukee), Doc. 3407, Keystone Driller Co. 
v. Harnischfeger Corp. 


1374505. (See 1162479.) 

1394197. (See 1588094.) 

1410707, 1410788. (See 1090183.) 

1470524, H. B. Burt, Process of making 
frozen confections, 1718997, same, Frozen 
confection, 1505592, F. W. Epperson, same, 
D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E 
R-79-M, National Popsicle Corp., et al. v. 
K. Oshima (El Contento Grocery). Consent 


decree for plaintiff Sept. 14, 1931. 

1475980. (See 1307733 (a).) 

1476121. (See 1317431.) 

1480719. (See 1162479.) 

1486883, E. P. Halliburton, Method of 
hydrating cement, 1500385, same, Method of 
and apparatus for mixing material, D. C., W. 
D. Okla. (Oklahoma City), Doc. E 1105, E. 
P. Halliburton, et al. v. Owen Oil Well Ce- 
menting Process, Inc. Decree on stipulation 
for injunction Nov. 5, 1931, 


1494519. (See 1090183.) 
1500385. (See 1486883.) 
1505592. (See 1479524.) 
1507563. (See 1162479.) 
1511114. (See 1317431.) 
1539810. R. T. Gillette, Welding electrode 


1552184. N. D. Adams, Metal composition and 
method of manufacture, D. C.. N. D. Ohio 
E. Div., Doc. E 3440, General Electric Co., 
et al. v. The K-W Ignition Corp. Bill dis- 
missed (notice Nov. 2, 1931). ; 

1552184. (See 1539810). 

1569058. (See 1090183.) 

1588094, W. L. Chambers, Fruit pickers bag, 





1394197, W. F. Keeline, same, D. C., S. D. 
Calit. (Los Angeles), Doc. E P-76-J, W. H. 
Hoegee Co., Inc., et al. v. E. D. Burt (River- 
side Tent & Awning Co.). Claim 7 of each 
of said patents held invaltd June 30, 1931. 


1607266. (See 1162479.) 
1619798. (See 1052167.) 
1625690. (See Des. 68354.) 


1648989, D. R. Lamont, Electrical measur- 
ing instrument, 1748847, J. H. Miller, Radio 
tube testing instrument, 1805089, D. Hawley, 
Radio testing device, 1805Q74, J. A. Burtch, 
same, 1805094, J. C. Hoo¥er, Set checker, 
filed Oct. 29, 1931, D. C., N. D. Ohio, W. 


| Div., Doc. 1217, Jewell Electrical Instrument 


Dismissed without prejudice | 


(San Francisco), | 


Alemite Mfg. | 


Jacobs | 


Ce. v. The Diller Mfg. Co. (Readrite Meter 
Works). 

1650136. (See 1245328.) 

1659889, 1706962, E. C. Morgan, Mining 


machine, 1706961, same, Apparatus for min- 
ing coal, D. C., N. D. Ohio, W. Div. Doc. 
1071, O. E. Morgan v. The Webster Mfg. Co. 
Patent 1706962. withdrawn from suit with- 
out prejudice (notice Oct. 29, 1931). 
1679306, F. Hirsh, Slide buckle, 1719469, 
same, Slide buckle and strap attachment, 
filed Oct. 23, 1931, D. C. Conn. (New Haven), 
Doc. E 2165, Adjusta Co. v. Hollander Bros. 


| Co. 
tus for pulverizing molten material, 1650136, | 


1690723, M. S. Frankle, Deflector for mo- 
tor vehicle hot-air heater, 1830090, H. J. 
Cocks, Automobile heater, filed Nov. 5, 1931, 
D. C., N. D. Ohio, W. Div., Doc. 1220, N. C. 


Barnes, et al. v. Associated Parts, Inc. 
1706961, 1706962. (See 1659889.) 
1718997. (See 1470524.) 


1719468. (See 1679306.) 
1734048, D. I. Reiter, Stud slide, 1828256, 
same, Fastener slide, filed Nov. 2, 1931, D. 


C., S. D. N. ¥., Doc. E 63/31, D. I. Reiter v. 
J. Deutsch, et al. (Deutsch & Co.). 

1748847. (See 1648989.) 

1772571, W. Withington, Broom rake, Re. 
17985, Bell & Skelly, Lawn rake, filed May 
5, 1931, D. C. N. J., Doc. E 4221, American 
Fork & Hoe Co. v. Eastern Tool & Mfg. Co. 

1805074, 1805089, 1805094. (See 1648989.) 


1828256. (See 1734048.) 
1830090. (See 1690723.) 
Re. 17980. (See 1772571.) 


Des. 68354, Des. 68355, Des. 68356, A. Swan- 
feldt, Textile fabric,. 1625690, same, Orna- 
mental awning fabric and method of mak- 
ing same, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), 
Doc. E N-3-M, A. Swanfeldt v. C. F. Wald- 
man. Patent 1625690, held valid and in- 
fringed; each of design patents held valid 
but not infringed Sept. 29, 1931. 

Des. 68355, Des. 68356. (See Des. 68354.) 

T. M. 144661, T. M. 144662, T. M. 144663. 
(See 1090183.) 





Decisions of the 


Board of Tax Appeals 





Promulgated Dec. 30 


H. D. Shelden, Allan Shelden, Alger Shel- 
den, Henry Shelden, Annette S. Stack- 
pole, Allan Shelden, Alger Shelden and 
Henry Shelden, Trustees, Robinson 
Trusi. Docket Nos. 33067, 41823, €1824, 
41825, 41826, 41827 and 41828. 

1. The petitioner, H. D. Shelden, 
made a valid gift to his children of 
a real estate subdivision business on 
or prior to Nov. 3, 1920. The basis 
for computing gain or loss to the 
donees from sale of the property and 
from certain installment contracts is 
the fair market price or value at the 
date of the gift. 

2. A donor of installment contracts 
receivable realizes no taxable income 
at the effective date of the gift or 
in the years when the donees collect 
the installment payments. 

3. A donee of installment contracts 
receivable is not taxable on the profit 
computed for the donor when install- 
ment payments are collected under 
the contracts. 

4. Fair market-price or value at Nov. 

| 3, 1920, of certain real estate sub- 

divisions determined. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UniTep States DAILY 
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Sare DEPOSIT AND TRUST COMPANY OF BALTI- 
MORE, EXECUTOR OF THE ESTATE OF THOMAS 
H. BowLEs, DECEASED, 


v. 
GaLen L. Tart, COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE. 
District Court, D. Maryland. 
No. 4487. 


ALEXANDER ARMSTRONG and ARTHUR MACHEN 
Jr. for plaintiff; Stmon S. SospeLorr and 
CuarLes G. Pace for defendant. 


Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 12, 1931 

CHESNUT, District Judge——The plaintiff 
sues to recover an alleged overpayment | 
of Federal Estate Taxes on the estate of 
the late Thomas H. Bowles, who died 
July 24, 1923. In December, 1920, more} 
than two years before his death, Thomas 
H. Bowles transferred certain preferred 
and common shares of stock of the Ma- 
rine Securities Company to his wife, 
Louise C. Bowles, absolutely. 

In the executor’s return the fact of this 
| transfer was disclosed and the contention 
submitted that the value of the stock 
should not be included in the estate, on 
| the ground that the transfer was not made 
in contemplation of death and was not in- 
| tended to take effect in possession or en- 
joyment at death. 

But the Collector rejected the conten- 
| tion and insisted on the payment of tax 
|} on the value of the stock, to wit, a tax of 
| $19,300.40, on a value of $193,004. The 
| plaintiff paid the tax so demanded and! 
| filed a petition for refund, which was 
| Overruled. Mr. Bowles was a resident of 
Maryland, and his estate was adminis- | 
tered in the Orphans Court of Baltimore 
County, Maryland. 

Defendant’s fourth plea to the second 
count of the declaration traverses the al-| 
jlegation that the transfer was not made 
|in contemplation of death. The plaintiff 
| first demurred to this plea on technical 
| grounds but I understand the demurrer is 
| withdrawn and issue will be joined as to! 
the fact. 


Defense Set Up 


In Defendant’s Plea 


But the defendant’s third plea sets up; 
the defense that, at the time of the trans-| 
fer of the stock “the said Thomas H.| 
Bowles was not mentally able to realize} 
the nature of the alleged act and that the | 
same being thereby wholly null and void,’ | 
the tax imposed was, therefore, legal. The 
plaintiff has demurred to this plea. The} 
substantial question presented is whether, | 
under the Revenue Act of 1921, the value! 
of the property conveyed away during his) 
| lifetime by one non compos mentis is 
nevertheless lawfully required to be in- 
cluded in the valuation of the gross es- 
tate for the computation of estate taxes. 

Sections 401 and 402 (a) of the act are! 
as follows: 

Sec. 401. That, in lieu of the tax im- 
posed by Title IV of the Revenue Act of 
1918, a tax equal to the sum of the follow- 
ing percentages of the value of the net 
estate (determined as provided in section 
403) is hereby imposed upon the transfer of 
the net estate of every decedent dying after 
the passage of this act, whether a resident 
or nonresident of the United States. 

Sec. 402(a). To the extent of the inter- 
est therein of the decendent at the time 
of his death which after his death is sub- 
ject to the payment of the charges against | 
his estate and the expenses of its adminis- | 
tration and is subject to distribution as 
part of his estate; 

Other subsections of section 402 require 
the inclusion in the value of the gross 
estate of (b) the interest of a surviving 
| Spouse; (c) the value of property trans- 
ferred or put in trust in contemplation 
of or intended to take effect in possession 
| or enjoyment at or after death; (d) prop- 
erty held jointly or as tenants by the 
entirety; (e) property passing under a 
general power of appointment and (f) 
proceeds of life insurance policies, to a 
certain extent. 











ticular item of property 1s not taxable 
under subsections (b), (d), (e), or (f), 
and, as a matter of pleading, the possi- 
bility of its being taxable under section 
(c) is eliminated for present considera- 
tions because the declaration expressly al- 
leged that the transfer was made not 
under conditions covered by subsection 
(c) and the third plea now demurred to 
does not traverse this allegation. 

It necessarily results (for the purpose 
of passing on this demurrer) that if the 
property is taxable it must be by reason 
iat subsection (a); that is to say, because 





at the time of ‘the death of Mr. Bowles 
|he had an interest therein which, after 
|his death was subject to (a) payment 
| of the charges against his estate and also 
(b) to the expenses of its administration 
and (c) also subject to distribution as 
part of his estate. Crooks v. Harrelson, 
| 282 U. S. 55. 


Question on Demurrer 


| Given Consideration 


The exact question on the demurrer, 
| therefore. is whether the single fact that 
*Mr. Bowles was non compos mentis at 
| the time of making the transfer to his 
| wife (more than two years prior to his 
death) subjects the stock so conveyed by 
him to the payment of his debts and ex- 
penses of administration of his estate, and 
to distribution as a part of his estate. 

At the outset it is to be noted that the 
| plea does not allege that Mr. Bowles had 
| Been adjudicated non compos mentis, nor 
that he was under guardianship at the 
time, nor that his alleged incompetency 
was known to the grantee. Nor do the 
pleadings allege whether the transfer was 
purely voluntary or based on a partial or 
| adequate consideration. It also should 
be noted the plea does not allege that the 
| transfer was “merely colorable,” nor does 
| it allege any conspiracy or fraudulent in- 
tent of any kind with respect either to 
| creditors or evasion of taxation. 

The plea does allege that the transfer 
was wholly null and void, but this is a 
conclusion of law based only on the bare 
fact alleged that Mr. Bowles “was not 
mentally able to realize the nature of the 
arenes act.” 

e first question for consideration is, 
What is the effect of the allegation that 
the transfer was wholly null and void. Is 
the conclusion of law so alleged justified 
from the bare fact of mental incompetency 
not established by adjudication and where 
the alleged lunatic is not under guardian- 
ship at the time? 

The ultimate question is whether the 
property is subject to the payment of costs 
of administration and to distribution as 
part of the estate of Mr. Bowles. This is 
necessarily to be determined by the local 
law, as in the Harrelson case, 282 U. S. 
| 55. And I think the Maryland law in this 
case is also a “rule of decision” in the 
sense of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court applying the rule of the United 
States Code Annotated, title 28, section 25. 
Burgess v. Seligman, 107.0. S. 20, 33: Sim 
v. Edenborn, 242 U. S. 13%, 135; Ed. Hines 
Yellow Pine Co. v. Martin, 268 U. S. 453: 
Old Colony Trust Co. v. City of Tacoma. 
230 Fed. 389 (C. C. A. 9). 

In my opinion, the Maryland cases very 
clearly hold that contracts and convey- 
ances by persons non compos mentis, be- 
fore adjudication and not under guardian- 
ship, are merely voidable and not void. 
Atkinson v. McCulloh, 149 Md. 662; Flach 
v. Gottschalk Co., 88 Md. 368; Riley v. 
Carier, 76 Md. 581; Evans v. Moran, 52 
Md. 602. And this rule is in accordance 
with the great weight of authority. 32 
C. J. page 742, section 528. 

And I understood the United States At- 
torney at the oral angument, to concede 
that for the purposes of the demurrer 
the allegation of the plea should be treated 


} 


| 


| ham, 25 Fed. (2) 837 (C. C. A. Ist). 


|Government is novel. 
| by 


Asset Conveyed by Insane Person 


Is Held Not Subject to Estate Tax 


Property Not Part of Estate, Opinion Declares, 
Pointing Out That Under Maryland Law 
Transfer Was Voidable and Not Void 


Battrmore, Mp.| as if it characterized the transaction as 





voidable instead of wholly null and void. 
In any event I think it must be so re- 
garded under the Maryland law. And if 
so, then it follows that the property in 
its present situation is not am asset of the 


| estate. 


The question here is not similar or an- 


| alogous to cases of transfers or gifts held 


invalid for want of insufficient consum- 
mation as, for instance, where there is 
no sufficient delivery. See White v. are 

e 
exact question, as has been already said, 
is whether this property under the cir- 
cumstances alleged is nevertheless subject 
to debts, expenses of administration and 
distribution as a part of the estate of Mr, 
Bowles. 

It does not appear that the estate with- 
out this property is insolvent or that 
there are any unpaid creditors. If it be 
assumed that the property could be sube 
jected to the claims of creditors, reference 
may be made to the Maryland Code, are 
ticle 45, section 1, which provides as fole 
lows: 

No acquisition of property passing to the 
wife from the husband after coverture shall 

be valid if the same has been made or 
granted to her in prejudice of the rights of 
his subsisting creditors, who, however, must 
assert their claims within three years after 
the acquisition of the property by the wife 
or be absolutely barred: and for the purpose 
of asserting their rights under this section, 
claims of creditors of the husband not yet 
due and matured, shall be considered as 
due and matured. 

It does not appear that this conveyance 
from husband to wife was in fact attacked 
by creditors within the period of limita- 
tion permissible. However, as Mr. Bowles 
died within less than three years after 
the conveyance, it may be assumed that 
at the time of his death this property 
could have been subjected to the payment 
of his debts subsisting at the time of the 
conveyance if there had been any still 
unpaid. 

Whether this subjection to some of the 


| debts is sufficient to comply with the re- 


quirement of section 402(a) —that the 
property must be “subject to the payfment, 
of charges against his estate’—may be¥ 
debatable; but if it be assumed that it is 
subject to this payment still the property 
would not be taxable unless it is also sub- 
ject to the expenses of administration and 
to distribution as a part of his estate. 
It is obvious that under existing con- 
ditions, as neither Mr. Bowles during his 
lifetime nor his personal representative 
after his death has challenged this con- 
veyance, the property is in fact now not 
part of his estate, and was not a part of 
his estate at the time of his death. It 
could have been made a part of his es- 
tate after his death only by a successful 
direct proceeding brought by the executor 


| against Mrs. Bowles, who claims it in her 


own right adversely to the executor. 
_ And to hold that for estate tax purposes 
it is to be included in the estate is to 


| advance the proposition that the convey- 
} ance con be collaterally attacked. 


It has 
been held that conveyances by persons non 
compos mentis are not subject to collat- 
eral attack. 32 C. J. 530, page 744. See 


| Evans v. Horan, 52 Md. 602, 612. 


Proposition Advanced 


By Government Cited 


The proposition now advanced by the 
It is freely stated 
counsel that no precedent for or 
against the contention can be found. If 
sound, it will establish an entirely new 
principle in estate or inheritance taxa- 
tion, both Federal and State. The Dis- 
trict Attorney has advanced an interest- 
ing and attractive argument in support 
of this new principle of taxation. 

The judicial mind ought not be imper- 
vious to ideas, merely because they are 


|new, provided they are sound in principle. 


But in view of the wide extent of inheri- 


| tance taxes and the number of years dur- 


It is at once apparent that the par-| 


ing which they have existed in the schen# 
of either State or Federal taxaTion, it is 
imperative that a new principle not ex- 
pressly established by statute within 
constitutional limitations ought not to be 
accepted unless clearly within the reach 
of the language of the applicable taxing 
statute under consideration, especially 
when, as in this case, the result would 
be to introduce great confusion into the 
administration of estates. The Supreme 
Court has recently reiterated that: 
“in statutes levying taxes the literal 
meaning of the words employed is most 
important, for such statutes are not to 
be extended by implication beyond the 
clear import of the language used;” 
Crooks v. Harrelson, 282 U. S. 55; United 
States v. Merriam, 263 U. S. 179, 187, 188. 

And where there is doubt as to the, 
meaning of the statute it should be re- 
solved in favor of the taxpayer. Gould 
v. Gould, 245 U. S. 141, 153; Reinecke v. 
Trust Company, 278 U. S. 339, 348. 

The argument urged by the District Ate 


» 


|torney based upon Chase National Bank 


v. United States, 278 U. S. 327, and Rei- 
necke v. Trust Company, 278 U. S. 339, 
is that where the owner of property parts 


|with it but reserves the power of recall 


during his lifetime. his death 1s the fact 
or event which, by removing the possi- 
bility of revocation of the gift or transfer, 
makes the gift absolute, and in this sense 
the property is to be considered as trans- 
ferred by his death to the beneficiary. 

And thus it is argued. in the instant 
case that as Mr. Bowles could, during his 
lifetime, have avoided the gift by direct 
action against his wife as the donee, her 
possession did not become absolute until 
his death. But I think there is no true 
parallel between the cases cited and the 
instant case. Here the question is 
whether the particular property is within 
the reach of subsection (a), while the 
Reinecke case arose under subsection (c) 
and the Chase Bank case under subsec- 
tion (f). 

The real significance of the reserved 
powers in those cases was not to bring 
the transaction within the scope of the 
language of the respective sections, but to 
meet constitutional objections against the 
tax which would otherwise have existed. 
See Phillips, Collector, v. Dime Trust and 
Safe Deposit Co., Executor, decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
Nov. 23, 1931. And I think there are ob- 
viously important differences between 
powers reserved to revoke a trust or to 
change the beneficiary in life insurance 
on the one hand, and a mere right o 
action ¢0 avoid a conveyance by a lunatic, 
on the other. In the former case, the re- 
served power is an integral part of the 
instrument creating the gift, while in the 
latter, the conveyance is at once absolute 
in for mand effect subject only to pose 
Sible defeat Dy a plenary law suit. 

It must not be forgotten that the stat- 
ute taxes a transfer of property made ef- 
fective by death and the tax is measured 
by the value of the property so trans- 
ferred. In the cited cases the supreme 
court found that the transfers became ab- 
solute and unconditional upon the fact 
ot the death; but in the instant case, this 
is not true because the right to avoid 
the conveyance did not cease with the 
death of Mr. Bowles but, as is conceded 
by counsel. might have been exercised, if 
the facts warranted it, by his personal 
representative. 

And iin this respect this present case is 
more like the “Five Trusts” in the Rein- 
ecke case, which were held not subject to 
taxation, than to the “Two Trusts,” which 
were subject to the tax. In this case the 
death of Mr. Bowles has not of itself 
transferred any interest in this property 
to his estate. At the most the only right 
that passed to the executor was a possible 
lawsuit against Mrs. Bowles, which the 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 





PUBLIC UTILITIES 











Order Allowing 
Sale of Telephone 
Stock Reaffirmed 


Minnesota Commission De- 
clares Value of Securities 
Does Not Affect Rates and 
Was Not Considered 


Sr. Paut, Mrnn., Dec. 30. 


The Minnesota Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission yesterday reaffirmed a 
previous order authorizing the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. to purchase 
the common stock of the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. from the Tri- 
State Consolidated Telephone Co. 

Commissioners Frank W. Matson and 
C. J. Laurisch voted in favor of the sale, 
while Chairman O. P= B. Jacobson filed 
a dissenting opinion. 








An application for approval of the sale} 


is pending before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission (Finance Docket 8923), 
in which proceeding an examiner for the 
Commission has recommended against the 
urchase, holding it not to be in the pub- 
ic interest. 
Governor Opposes Transfer 

Governor Floyd B. Olson recently sent 
a telegram to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, stating that he concurs with 
“many civic groups in Minnesota” in op- 
position to the proposed transfer of own- 
ership “on the ground that such merger 
would ultimately result in unfair rates. 

The Commission last July approved the 
proposed sale, but the case was reopened 
on petition of the City of St. Paul, ask- 
ing that the approval be set aside. A 


valuation and rate-making proceeding is} 


in progress before the State Commission 


and it was claimed on behalf of the city} 


that a report by the Commission’s engi- 
neer indicates that the Tri-State com- 
pany is now charging excessive rates. 

It was asserted also that one of the 
factors to be considered by a rate-mak- 
ing body in arriving at the value of a 
public utility is the market value of the 
securities of the utility, and that the 
rate case now pending before the Com- 
mission will be prejudiced in that thé 
rice of the securities on the market will 

ave had the approval of the Commis- 
sion through its order accepting the price 
paid by the purchasing company at that 
rate. 

Established Without Prejudice 

The Commission, however, called atten- 
tion to a section of the July order stat- 
ing that in authorizing the transfer of 
stock no consideration was given to the 
value of the stock, or the price paid 
therefor, or the value of the properties. 
It was further providtd in an amend- 
ment to the July order that lower prices 
fixed therein should be established with- 
out prejudice to a final determination 
based upon a proper valuation. This 
amendment was said by the Commission 
to have been accepted by the Northwest- 
ern Bell 

“This Commission has heretofore, by 
a long series of orders,” the present order 
says, “committed itself to the policy that 
by giving its approval to the sale and 
purchase of telephone exchanges by one 
company to another, it would not by so 
doing give any consideration to the pur- 
chase price paid for rate-making pur- 
poses, and that the question of the pur- 
chase price paid can in no manner be 
prejudiced to the interests of the public 
or the telephone users, and the Commis- 
sion should adhere to its policy thus es- 
tablished. 

Commission Instituted Inquiry _ 

“The Commission, upon its own motion, 
instituted the present telephone rate in- 
vestigation because of the price paid for 
the stock of the Tri-State Company by 
the Theodore Gary Company, and, inde- 
pendent of the question of the price paid 
for the stock, or the ownership thereof, 
will complete that investigation as expe- 
ditiously as it can with the limited funds 
available for that purpose. 

“in the meantime, the Northwestern 
Bell Company has offered some reductions 


in rates to become effective as soon as it} 


acquires stock control of the St. Paul 
company. To revoke the order of July 
21, and reopen the case, would resu‘t in 
the loss to St. Paul subscribers of this re- 
duction in rates, which they might re- 
ceive, until such time as rates are estab- 
lished under the general rate investiga- 
tion.” 1 
Chairman Jacobson agreed with the ma- 
jority that the price of the common stock 
can have no bearing when it comes to the 
question of fixing rates. © ra 
“However,” his aissenting oninion says, 
“it does not now appear that the reduc- 


tions provided for in the July 21 order! 


can be made effective for a considerable 
period of time—possibily two years. There- 
fore, the Commission’s valuation being 
completed, and the general rate hearing 
fixed to commence on Feb. 2, 1932, within 
such time the general rate situation can 
undoubtedly be settled. 

“T feel that the position of the St. Paul 
and Minneapolis city councils, through 
their attorneys, is well taken, and that the 
aforesaid order should be set aside and 
the merger matter reopened and disposed 
of when the rate situation generally is 
determined by the Commission. 





Transfer by Insane Person 
Is Held Not to Be Taxable 


[Continued from Page 6.) 
executor has not brought. Its failure to 
do so is not alleged to have been want- 
ing in good faith or for the evasion of 
taxes. er 

Whether such a suit, if it had been 
brought. would have resulted in the recov- 
ery of the stock or the value thereof, is 
necessarily speculative. It is not alleged 
in the pleadings whether or not Mrs. 
Bowles still holds the stock and, if not, 
whether a decree for its value if obtained 
against her could be collected. Even if 
the transfer to her by Mr. Bowles had 
been void and not voidable only, the stock 
or its value would not be an asset of the 
estate under subsection ‘a) unless in fact 
recovered by the executor. 

The collection of the assets of an estate 
is by the Maryland law primarily commit- 
ted to the executor or administrator. If 
he fails in his duty the proper parties in 
interest can obtain appropriate relief by 
application to the orphans’ court appoint- 


ing him. But property held adversely can- | 
not be treated as assets of the estate until | 
in fact collected or reported by him as 


collectible. 

Courts should, of course, be sedulous to 
prevent tax evasion, and it is conceivable 
that a case may arise where both the right 
and duty of the executor or administra- 
tor to recapture assets of the estate is so 
plain that a failure to do so would be 
clearly indicative of an attempted tax 
evasion. That situation is not presented 
by the pleadings in this case. 

“Taxation, as it many times has been 
said. is eminently practical.” Tyler v. 
United States, 281 U. S. 489, 503. A prac- 
tical mind, whether legal or lay, would 
not be likely to consider the property in 
this case as a part of the estate of Mr. 
Bowles. And there seems no more reason 
to attribute the idea to the legislative 
mind in the construction of the general 
language of subsection (a). The question 
here is not whether Congress would have 
the power to tax the property but whether 
it has taxed it. And if, as must be, the 
scope of that subsection is restricted to 
its literal wording, we must conclude that 
this particular property is not covered. 

It is urged by counsel for the Govern- 
ment that the property in this situation 
should not be permitted to escape the 
tax but I think this is a consideration 
more properly addressed to the legislative 
power than to the judicial. 

For these reasons the demurrer is sus- 
tained. 





Insurance for State 


Upheld in Alabama 

Highway Code Providing for 

Compensation Policies Is 
Declared Valid 


Montcomery, ALA., Dec. 30. 


The State Highway Department may le- 
gally take out compensation insurance to 
cover accidental injuries to or death 
its employes and premiums may be paid 
out of any fund appropriated for the pur- 





|}pose of construction or maintenance of 


roads or bridges, Attorney Generai 
Thmas E. Knight Jr. has held . 
opinion to J. H. Hard Jr., Chief Examiner 
of the Department of Examiners of Ac- 


counts. 


The opinion holds valid and constitu- 
tional section 6 of the Highway Code of 
1927, which provides that such , insurance 
may be taken out with the approval of 
the Governor. 


| 
“I know of no constit itional inhibition | 


|with which this provision collides,” the 


opinion stated. “It is analogous to pen- 
sion allowances and to the allowance, 
by special legislative acts, to citizens for 
moral, but not legal, claims against the 
State.” 


Sales of Securities 


| By Middle Western 
Utility Are Outlined 


Transcript of Testimony at 
Federal Inquiry Relates to 
Issuance of Preferred and 
Common Stock 





Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Dec. 8 by Frank 
Buckingham, economist of the Federal 
Trade Commission, appearing as a 
witness in the Commission’s investiga- 
tion into financial activities of power 
and gas utilites, was begun in the issue 
of Dec. 28, continued Dec. 29 and 30, 
and proceeds as follows: 


Q. What is shown by 
top of page 35, of the report, 
Exhibit 4986? 

A. The table shows to whom the 86,609 
shares of 7 per cent preferred stock were 
sold, and the number of shares and ledger 
value of shares sold to each purchaser. 

Q. To whom were the principal sales made? 

A Middle West Utilities Company, Hill, 
Joyner & Company, Messrs Insull Son & Com- 
pany, Incorporated, Central States Securities 
Corporation, Emery, Peck & Rockwood. 

Q Do you know the number of shares 
sold for cash? 
or resold, 78.744 shares were sold for cash. 

Q. What was the ledger value of this 78,- 
744 shares? A. $6,746,715.11 

Q What kind of consideration 
ceived for the other shares? 

A. 4.500 shares were issued at par as part 
payment for common stocks of the three Wis- 
consin companies acquired at organization of 
the North West Utilities Company, and 3,365 
shares were exchanged in 1923 for additional 
shares of the Wisconsin companies 


the table at the 
Commission's 


was re- 


Q. Now let us take up the issues of 7 per 
cent prior lien stock How many shares of 
this stock were issued? A. 44,000 shares 

Q Did this stock have a par value? A. 
Yes, sir: $100 per share 


Q. How many shares of the prior lien stock 
were issued in a manner similar to the three- 
party agreement method which has been de- 
scribed in your testimony about the 7 per 
cent preferred stock? A. 39.000. 

Q. How about the other 5,000 shares? A. 
5.000 shares were sold to the Middle West 
Utilities Company for cash, at par 

~+ + 

Q. What is shown by the summary on page 
37 of the report, Commission's Exhibit No 
4986? 


A. The summary shows the sales of prior 
lien stock originally issued. discounts on stock 
nominally sold and reacquired, commissions 
and expenses. and net proceeds realized from 
the original issue 

Q. What period does this cover? 
November, 1923, to Sept. 30. 1930 

Q. Will you tell us the net proceeds from 
the original issue of 44.000 shares of the 
prior lien stock? A. $3,906.352 

Q. What was the par value of these shares? 
A. $4.400.000 

Q. Were 


A. From 


some of these prior lien 
reacquired by the company? A Yes 
shares were repurchased at a total 
$2.878,579 86. 

Q How many of these reacauired 
were again sold by the company? A 
shares 


Q. How 


shares 
30,570 
cost of 


shares 
30,024 


much was realized 
of this reacquired stock? A 
ceeds amounted to $2.796.568.29 

Q. Were there any profits made on these 
sales? A Ne There was a net loss 
from the sale the 30,024 shares which 
amounted to $26 #72.42 

Q. Can Fou tell the names of some of 
the princina’ purchasers of this stock? 

A. Utilitv Securities Company, Middle West 
Utilities Company. Insull Son & Company, 
Inc.. Wisconsin River Power Company. Wis- 
consin Power & Light Company, Central 
States Securities Corporation, and Emery 
Peck & Rockwood 7 

Q. Can you tell us the net proceeds real- 
ized from the combined sales of original issue 


from 
The 


the sale 
net pro- 


sir 


of 


us 


and repurchased prior Hen stock? 702,- 
aon I n } A. $6.702 

Q@ Was cash received for this prior lien 
stock? A. All of the prior Hen stock was 
sold for cash 

Q. How many shares of the 8 ver cent 
preferred stock were issued? A. 7,832 shares 
at $100 per share 

Q. Will you tell us when this stock was 
issued, and the kind of consideration re- 


ceived for it? 

A. The 7.832 shares of 8 per cent vreferred 
were issued during the months of November 
and December, 1923. to Middle West Utilities 
Company, as part payment for common stocks 
of Lake Superior District Power Company 
and Southern Wisconsin Electric Company 

~+ + 

Q. Was this stock. or any 
purchased by the North West 
pany at later dates? 


part of 
Utilities 


it. re- 
Com- 


A. Yes All of this stock was repurchased 
at par from the Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany, in December, 1925 


Q. And were these reacquired shares resold? 
A. No 


















The 7,822 shares were cancelled in 
July, 1927, 

Q. How many shares of the $6 preferred 
stock were issued? A. 24,000 shares 

Q. This stock have a par value? A. No, sir 

Q When was the $6 preferrec issued? A. In 
the latter part of the year 1929 

Q. What was the consideration received by 
the North West Utilities Company for the 
issue of this stock? 

A. 10,000 at $89 per share were 
issued in Oct r. 1929, to Central and North- 
West Utilities Company, as part consideration 
for the purchase of all balance sheet ac- 
cecunts of that company In December, 1929 
14.000 shares were issued at $80 per share 

Q. To whom were the 14,000 shares sold? 

A. The 14,000 shares of $6 preferred, to- 


gether with 29.500 shares of North West com- 
mon stock at $40 per shares, were sold to 
Middle West Utilities Company Of the pro- 
ceeds, $2,000,000 were used for the liquidation 
| of notes payable to the Middle West Utilities 


Company, and $300,000 towards the purchase 
of a 7 per cent demand note of the North- 
western Public Service Company. 


Q. Were any bonds issued by the company? 
A. No, sir. Six per cent collateral gold trust 
notes. in the amount of $1,000.000 were issued 
shortly after the organization of the com- 
pany. 

Q. Were these the notes with which was 
repurcigased from the Middle West Securities 
Company the $1,800,000 par value preferred 
stock of the North West Company? A. Yes 
sir 

Q. How were the notes secured? 

A. They were secured by a trust indenture 
under which were deposited as collateral se- 
curity, 21,600 shares Wisconsin Power Com- 
peny common stock, 10,300 shares Southern 
Wisconsin Power Company common stock 
4,000 shares Wisconsin Power Light & Heat 
Company common stock, and 7,500 shares 
Middle West Utilities Company preferred 
stock 

Q. What was 
notes? 

A. The notes were dated 
were to mature serially from 

Q. Were they redeemed at 
dates? 

A. After payments aggregating $400,000 had 


dates 


Jan. 1, 1919, and 
1922 to 1929 
the maturity 


the maturity of these 


been made in accordance with provisions of 
the trust indenture during the years 1922 to 
1925, the balance due, in the amount of 


$600,000 was paid and the notes redeemed in 
January, 1926 
Q. What was the ledger value of the invest- 
ments of the company at the date of its or- 
| ganization in 1919? A. $5,000,000. 
| A. And the ledger value of the investments 


| 
| 


‘Reduction Totaling Almost 
| 
of | 


in an, 


A. Of the 86,609 shares issued | 
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ght Awarding of Power Contracts Water Firm Is Held Measure for Sale 


At Hoover Dam Is Completed (To Be Public Utility Of Life Insurance 


Decline in Week Last Five Agreements for Use of Energy Are 
Signed by Secretary Wilbur 


32,000 Cars Is Reported 
By American Railway As- 
sociation to I. C. C. 


| 


A reduction of almost 32,000 cars in 
|the loading of revenue freight was re- 
|ported for the week of Dec. 19 as com- 
jpared with the preceding week, accord- 
ing to a statement of the American Rail- 
|way ‘Association transmitted to the In- 
|terstate Commerce Commission Dec. 29. 
|The statement follows in full text: 
Loading of revenue’ freight for the 
}week ended on Dec. 19 totaled 581,733 
|cars. This was a _ reduction 
lcars below the preceding week this year. 
It also was a reduction of 132,132 cars be- 
low the corresponding week last 
and 261,042 cars under the corresponding 
| week two years ago. 
| Miscellaneous freight loading for the 
| week of Dec. 19 totaled 192,201, a decrease 
\of 7,578 cars below the preceding week 
|this year, 44.930 cars under the corre- 
|sponding week in 1930 and 92,228 cars 
under the same week in 1929. 
Grain Loadings Less 

Loading of merchandise less-than-car- 
load lot freight totaled 191,742 cars, a de- 
crease of 5,816 cars below the preceding 
week this year, 18,536 cars below the cor- 


responding week last year, and 36,794 cars | 


under the same week two years ago. 
Grain and grain products loading for 
the week totaled 28,412 cars, 1,767 cars 
below the preceding week this year, 7,641 
cars below the corresponding week last 
year, and 7,783 cars below the same week 
in 1929. In the western districts alone 


| grain and grain products loadings for the | 
| week ended on Dec. 19 totaled 18,015 cars, | 


a decrease of 7,129 cars below the same 
week last year. 


Forest products loading totaled 18,085 


cars, 999 cars below the preceding week | 


this year, 13.233 cars under the same week 
in 1930, and 30.686 cars below the corre- 
sponding week two years ago. 

Ore loading amounted to 4,223 cars, an 


| increase of 219 cars above the week be- | 


| fore, but 1,520 cars under the correspond- 
ing week last year and 4,571 cars under 
the same week in 1929. 

Coal loading amounted to 119,812 cars, 
11,170 cars below the preceding week, 41,- 
691 cars below the corresponding week 
last year, and 79,857 cars under the same 
week in 1929. 

Less Livestock Shipped 

Coke loading amounted to 5,518 cars, 
1,139 cars below the preceding week this 
year, 2,974 cars below the same week last 
year and 5,847 cars below the same week 
two years ago. 

Livestock loading amounted to 21,140 
cars, a decrease of 3,551 cars below the 
preceding weck this year, 1,607 cars below 
the same week last year and 3,276 cars 
below the same week two years ago. In 
the western districts alone, loading of live- 
stock for the week ended.on Dec. 19 to- 
taled 16,529 cars, a decrease of 993 com- 
pared with the same week last year. 

All districts reported reductions in the 
total loading of all commodities, com- 
pared not only with the same week in 
1930 but also with the same week in 1929. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1931 com-| 


pared with the two previous years follows: 


1931 1930 1929 =| “The opinion, however, was ae 
Jan. (5 wks.) 3,490,542 4,246,552 4,518,609; character, given by the justices as individu- 
wen. “ wes ) 2,835,680 3 506,899 3,797,183 | als, without the benefit of arguments, and 
Aarii Na ues} ares aoa Sonn iae was not an adjudication by the court. 
May (5 wks.) 3.736.477 4.593.449 5.182402| “I belicve that upon the ground of pub- | 
June (4 wks.) 2.991.749 3.718.983 4.291.881 | lic policy alone this bill should be enacted 
= (4 a aeaeaee ess Caner into law, as it has been in five other 
ug. (5 Ss.) 3.747 71,82 5,600,706 | crate ll ¢ oi Ss 
Sept. (4 wks.) 2,907,953 3.725.686 4.542.289 | States, to make null and void the use of 
Oct. (5 wks.) 3.813.456 4.751.349 5,751,645 “yetlow dog” contracts. ; . 
Nov. (4 wks.) 2,619,705 3,191,342 3,817,920 “This instrument has no place in Ameri- 
we cero d Seat Mae eee meaeey sod, Gocuwe, oe sendioe 
- ended Dec 513.5 744,35. rincip! c ive bargaining which is 
Wk. ended Dec. 19 581.733 713.865 842.775 Principle of collect ae 


Total . 36,830,782 45,341,682 52,188,536 


of 31,801 | 


year | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| time as the States of Arizona and Nevada | 
wish to contract for energy. 

The contracts just signed are with the 
} municipalities of Pasadena, Glendale and 
Burbank, and with the Southern Sierras 
Power Company and the Los Angeles Gas 
and Electric Corporation. The allocation 
|of April, 1930, gave 6 per cent to 11 mu- 
| nicipalities, to be divided as they might 
agree before Nov. 16, 1931, as well as 13 
per cent to the City of Los Angeles. Only 
three of these municipalities, Pasadena, 
Glendale and Burbank elected to con- 
tract, and each of them receives all that 
they ultimately applied for. It was pro- 
vided that so much energy as the mu- 


nicipalities aid not take should go to 
the City of Los Angeles. 
The three municipalities contracting | 


took 4 per cent. Los Angeles is obligated | 
for the balance under its contracts, rais- | 
ing its allocation about 15 per cent. The 
same allocation gave 9 per cent to four 
|public utilities serving the area outside 
the contracting municipalities, to be di- | 
vided as they might agree before Nov | 
16, 1931. One of them dropped out, leav- 
ing the Southern California Edison Com- 
pany with an allocation under this agree- 
ment of about 7.2 per cent, and each 
of the others with 9 per cent. 

About $25,000,000 will be collected un- 
der these five contracts over a 50-year 
period if the present rate of 1.63 mills 
|per kilowatt-hour is maintained. That 
|rate is subject to readjustment periodi- 
| cally under the terms of the Boulder Can- 
yon Project Act. 

After the original allocation was made, 
it was decided to increase the height of 
|the dam. All additional firm energy made 
|available by this increase was allocated 
|to the City of Los Angeles. 

These contractors, which were provided 
|for under the original allocation, make 
lthe final allocation of Hoover Dam as 
follows: 

Arizona and Nevada, each, 18 per cent 
to be contracted for whenever needed. 
Los Angeles and the other three munici- 


| 

: 

Forced Labor Agreements 
Opposed in Massachusetts 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 30. 

Legislation to prohibit the use of so- 
called “yellow dog” contracts in labor dis- 
putes is sought in a petition filed with the 
clerk of the House of Representatives by 
Representative C. F. Nelson Pratt, of 
Saugus. 

“Yotow dog” contracts is the characteri- 
zation given agreements made by employes 
and employers whereby the worker agrees 
not to join a labor organization. 

In filing the measure Representative 
| Pratt issued the following statement: 

“Nothwithstanding an opinion given by 
the justices of the Supreme Court to the 
General Court to the effect that 
would be unconstitutional, I have again 
filed the proposal for the consideration of 
the Legislature. 


a corner stene of the American labor 


movement.” 


Measures to Aid Unem ployed Persons 
In Various Localities Are Outlined 


{Continued from Page 4.] 


tail trade was approximately 10 per cent 
above last year in number of transac- 


tions, but 15 per cent to 18 per cent below 
in volume. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Retail trade con- 


tinues good, and among the large stores 
of this Northwest district volume is 
quoted as in excess of the same period a 


year ago, according to a recent statement | 


made by R. G. Dun & Co. Bradstreet’s 
office reports that retail trade is materially 
improved with increased holiday trade and 
a good demand in useful articles, includ- 
ing furniture and housefurnishings; holi- 
day buying to date is about equal to a 
year ago. 

The general manager of the Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. reported that ex- 
penditures of more than $8,000,000 will be 
made in Minneapolis for improvements 


and betterments of its system, as a part | 


of a $13,600,000 program for the State of 
Minnesota in the next three years. 

A gain in new construction contracts 
for November was shown in the Central 
Northwest territory, which comprises Min- 
nesota, northwest V/isconsin, northern 
Michigan and the Dakotas, according to 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, in comparison 
with $4,851,000 in November, 1930. 

Chicago, Ill—Holiday buying in Chi- 
cago in the week before Christmas ex- 
ceeded all expectations, according to the 
Chicago Association of Commerce. While 
the unit price of the purchases averaged 
well under a year ago, with most shoppers 
specializing in the lower priced brackets, 
the larger number of transactions more 
than made up for the price drop. 

In addition, there was a very notice- 
able increase in cash purchases indicat- 
ing the spending of Christmas and bank 


{wire to replenish broken stocks among 
}retail distributors were worked to ca- 
pacity. They reported a good volume of | 


reorders for apparel accessories and other 


items suitable for Christmas gifts. On 
the other hand, the demand for staples 
was slow during the first part of the 
work. 

Material commitments totaling in the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars have 


|been let within the last five days by one 
; aircraft corporation in Chicago. Officials 
said that the corporation was now pre- 
paring for an even bigger year in 1932 
because of the rise in conditions influ- 
}encing them during the past week. Lum- 
jber and other building material items 
| were in a little better demand, the mild 
weather aiding repair projects to some 
extent 

Positions filled by the Illinois Free Em- 
ployment office in Chicago for the week 
ended Dec. 19 totaled 600, according to 
figures given out by John Keane, General 
Superintendent. This compared with 573 
for the previous week and 928 for the 
same period a year ago. Registrations 
for the week ended Dec. 19 totaled 1,317; 
;the previous week 1,587, and for the same 
period a year ago 3,618. The total for 
the week showed 236 men and 364 women 
placed in jobs. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Greater Kan- 
|sas City Employment Commission reports 
athat for the week ended Dec. 22 there 
were 46 new applications for 
87 placements, 26 permanent pzacements. 
These figures are considerably less than 
before, due to the material slackening of 
work at this time of year and also to the 
absorption of many idle workers by mu- 
nicipal projects. 


savings. Wholesalers with rush orders by| Since Dec. 1, when water, public works 
= —= and perk improvements were begun, ap- 
~ saan 3 2 proximately $100,000 has been paid about 
of the North West Utilities Company as of p - ¢ 

Sept. 30, 1930, was how much? A. $25,527,029, 9,000 men who had been out of work for 
Q. Did the investments consist, for the Some time. These municipal projects are 
most part, in securities of utility companies? materially alleviating the unemployment 

A. Yes, practically all of them situation in Kansas City. 


Q. Is there a table or an exhibit in the re- 
port which shows the investments in securi- 
ties of each company? 

A. Yes, sir. Exhibit 3, within Commission's 
Exhibit No. 4986, shows as at the end of each 


year the part value and the ledger value of+Board of Aldermen made a second ap-| 


each class of security 
companies. 

Q. From Exhibit 3, within your report, it 
appears that as of Sept. 30, 1930, practically 
all of the investments were in the securities 
of three companies? 

A. Yes, sir The number of shares and 
ledger value of common stocks held of other 
companies on Sept, 30, 1930, are summarized 
on page 44 of the report 

oe 2 <= 

Q. What were those three companies in 
whose securities practically all of the invest- 
ment of the North West Utilities 
laid? 

A. Lake Superior District 
Northwestern Public Service Company, 
Wisconsin Power & Light Company. 

Q. We come now to the investment 
Wisconsin River Power Company. 
one of the companies the common stock of 
which was purchased shortly after the or- 
ganization of the North West Utilities Com- 
pany? 

A. Yes, sir. The North West Utilities Com- 
pany acquired 21,6891, shares at that time. 

Q. What proportion of the outstanding stock 
of the Wisconsin River Power Company was 
represented by the 21,689'!2 shares? A. 72 per 
cent 

Q. At what values were these shares en- 
tered on the books of the North West Utili- 
ties Company? 

A. At a ledger value of $2,561,197.50, or an 
average of $118.09 per share 

Q. Were any additional purchases of the 
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owned of the various 


and 


in the 
Was this 


Company | 


Power Company, | 


St. Louis, Mo.—St. Louis County now 
has two road-grading projects under way, 


using hand labor only and providing em-| 


ployment for 350 men. The St. Louis 
propriation of $150,000 for unempzoyment 
relief, to be distributed through the city 
relief committee. The Missouri Game 
and Fish Department announced the 
construction of a $40,000@fish hatchery to 
start at once. 

The Society of Saint Vincent de Paul 
announced for the year °nding Sept. 30, 
that 6,647 families required relief. This 
is an increase of 50 per cent over the 
preceding year. 

Dun reports: “Both wholesale and re- 
tail houses report a fair increase in sales 
in this district due principally to holiday 
buying.” 

Dallas, Tex.—Carloading forecasts for the 
Southwestern district show an estimated 
increase of four-tenths of 1 per cent for 
|the first quarter of 1932 over a similar 
period this year. Increases from 5 to 20 

r cent are noted in flour, hay, livestock, 

umber, and _  argicuxtural impiements, 
while the most noticeable decreases are 
registered for fertilizers and automotive 
vehicles. Holiday purchasing is brisk and 
established agencies are ably caring for 
the destitute. 

Houston, Tex.—Exporis of cotton’ to 
China and Japan during the week ending 


Dec. 19 totaled 123,000 bales as compared | 


with 43,000 in the corresponding week of 
1930. Coffee imports at Houston in the 


the act} 


in| 


positions, | 


palities, 19 per cent, of which approxi- 
mately 15 per cent is taken by Los An- 


geles and approximately 4 per cent by| 


the other three. In addition, Los Angeles 
will take and pay for one-half of the 
unused State energy until the States de- 
mand it. 


The Southern California Edison Com- 
pany, the Los Angeles Gas & Electric 
Company and the Southem Sierras Power 
Company, 9 per cent in all. In addition, 
these three companies will take and pay 
for one-half of the unused State energy 
untél the States demand it. 

To the Metropolitan Water District, 36 
per cent. 
Water District can demand all unused 
State energy, although it is not required 
to take it, and can similarly demand all 
secondary energy, although not required 
to take it. Secondary energy not in use 
by the District may, for the time being, 
be used one-half by the city and one-half 
by the three utility companies. 

Additional firm energy made available 


by the change of the height of the dam 
(90,000,000 kilowatt-hours) will be taken 


In addition, the Metropolitan | 


California Rules Subsidiary of 
Power Company Is Not 
Mutual Concern 


San Francisco, Cauir., Dec. 30. 


The Western Canal Co., subsidiary of | 
the Great Western Power Co., has been | 
deprived of its claimed status as a mutual | 
water company and declared to be a pub- | 
lic utility, according to an order just issued | 

y the State Railroad Commission revers- 
ing a previous decision in which the mu- 
tual character of the company was upheld. 

The case, by reason of the issues in- | 
volved, according to a statement issued by 
the Commission, has attracted widespread 
attention among irrigation interests. 


The particular question, the Commission 
said, was a demand made by Mrs. Sarah 
Ludy, owner of about 1,000 acres of land 
in Glenn County, that she be served with 
water from the Western Canal. This de- 
mand was refused by the Western Canal 
Co. on the ground that it was organized 
as & mutual water company, and as such 
it was neessary that Mrs. Ludy purchase 
stock in the company in an amount de- 
termined by the acreage to be irrigated 
before she could be served with water. 


The decision upholds the contention of 
| Mrs. Ludy that the Western Canal Co. is 
; not really a mutual corporation, but a 
| mere pretended mutual organization cre- 
| ated by and still wholly controlled by the 
power company and that they both have 
operated as public utilities in the sale and 





| 


| 





and paid for by the city. 
Generation and _ transmission 

municipalities, the Metropolitan 

District, and the States will be effected 


by the city. Their allocations total 91 
per cent. 


Generation of the 9 per cent allocated 
to the public utilities will be effected by 
the Southern California Edison Company 


|and they will work out their own trans- 
| mission arrangement. 


for the 





Generating machinery is to be provided | 


| by the United States but this cost will be 
repaid in 10 annual installments by the 
two lessees, which are the City and the 
Fdison Company. 


Difficulties Involved 
Are Shown in Film 

The history of the construction of 
| Hoover Dam, showing the obstacles which 
| have to be overcome and the scientific 
| engineering and safety necessary to ac- 
complish the task, was exhibited in a mo- 
tion picture film at the Department of 
the Interior Dec. 30 before Secretary Ray 


|Lyman Wilbur, Commissioner Elwood 
| Mead of the Bureau of Reclamation, and 


executive officials. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Secretary Wilbur, in commenting orally | 


on the film, the first of a series being 
made by the Six Companies, Inc., which 
is constructing the dam, stated that it is 
a record of progress and vividly shows, 
| Step by step, the difficulties involved in 
the great engineering undertaking. 
Commissioner Mead said the builder is 
photographing all phases of the work. 
Ultimately they will be sifted, consoli- 
dated, and made into a continuous pic- 
ture which will put before engineers a 
history of operations of great importance 
in supplementing their 
and practical experience, he added. 


activities, the progress in 


; the whole 


| equipment 


in working on the project. 
such as helmets for the workers in 
tunnels, steel covers over truck drivers and 
}Similar devices are exhibited and 
plained. Dr. Mead stated that President 
Hoover has requested a special exhibition 
of the film at the White House so he may 
| Study the progress of the operations. 


| 


| first 11 months exceeded the total for the | 


record year 1930 by 2,163 tons. The in- 


come of the Houston farmers market was 
of 


over $33,000 for the first 11 months 
1931. The consumption of electricity in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, and Arkan- 
sas was 5.4 per cent ahead of last year. 

The Houston Social Service Bureau rec- 


ont fox November show the families given fan ee ee Rune aren all 
wedged : : ; S ae . oO ne x cro 
pe iam a wee. or — I Presi on so-called 90 per cent loans, with which t | 
; November, 930. ahe tota aml 1es as take it the Committee is familiar, borrowed 
sisted in Houston in November, 1931, was) a total of $64,435.398.65. On June 30, 1931, 
2,231 compared with 789 in 

1930. leaving a balaneé of $38,755.385.55 outstanding. 


Galvesion, Tex.—Reports from 
committees of the mayor’s unemployment 
relief committee indicate that employment 
conditions are as good in Galveston as in 
previous years and were it 


ing work little 
sired. Employment along the waterfront 
is steady. Port movement 
satisfactorily, cotton, grain, sulphur and 
general commodity shipments being on a 
parity with October and November. 


| 
| 


| improvements and replacements. 

Colorado Department of Agriculture 
rado at $63,099,000 
$123,590,000 for 1930. 
is attributed to low prices and decreased 


as compared 


of irrigation water, 
acreage abandoned. 
Salt Lake City, 


insect damage 


Utah.—Although 


ica report contributions in street 
kettles 50 per cent under last year, 
ganized donations to public agencies 
being made on a wider scale than ever 
before and assistance was extended 
every known poor family in the city at 
Christmas time. The city “make work” 
committee, providing numerous jobs on 
public and quasi-public construction and 
miscellaneous work, have spent approxi- 
mately $6,700 for wages in the past threc 
weeks. 

The Post Office Department reports ap- 
proximately 800 man days work provided 
by special Christmas business. Officials 
ef local copper companies have not an- 


y 


nounced the effect on Utah miners of the 


recently announced international produc- 
tion curtailment plans. Some reduction 
in local output is expected. 


San Francisco, Calif.—Retail stores re- 
port that Christmas buying did not come 
up to the money value of previous years. 
Buying shows a large volume of smal! 
articles but high price@ goods are dull 
Most stores, however, are maintaining 
their additional seasonal sales forces. 


San Francisco began its work-creating 
campaign with emphasis on home modern- 
ization. These campaigns have been in- 
strumental in keeping a great many on 
the pay rolls in the Bay area who other- 
wise would have been in the ranks of the 
unemployed. The California Department 
of Industrial Relations reported for No- 
vember a degrease in employment in all 
San Francisco industries except miscella- 
neous work, manufacturing, and printing 
and publishing. The report states that 
employes in ali industries in San Fran- 
cisco decreased almost 4 per cent, pay 
rolls 7'2 per cent and earnings less than 
1 per cent, as compared with October. 


Seattle—The Boeing Airplane Co. re- 
ported 1,200 on its pay roll On account of 
speeding delivery on the present Govern- 
ment contract. This is the largest num- 
ber employed this year in the Boeing 
plant. The Four L Employment Bureau 
report states that conditions in lumber 
and logging are very bad, with a small 
present employment and prospects dull be- 
cause of the regular holiday shutdown 
and in addition a scarcity of activity in 
all lumber lines. 





Water | 


book knowledge 


The film shows, among other phases of 
road building, 
tunnel excavation, house construction and 
necessary for the} pected to repeat itself. 
uninterrupted cooperation of 2,500 workers | average 
Safety devices, 
the 


ex- | 


various 


not for the 
fact that outsiders are coming here seek- 
improvement could be de- 


is holding up 


Denver, Colo.—The Public Service Com- 
pany of Colorado will spend $2,000,000 in 
| Colorado during 1932 for new construction, 
The 
co- 
operative crop reporting service issued a 
Statement estimating 1931 crops in Colo- 
with 
The sharp decline 


acreage resulting from drought, shortage 
and 


the | market 
Salvation Army and Volunteers of Amer- 
corner 
or- 
are 


to 


distribution of water for irrigation pur- 
poses, 


( 


Extension of Loans 
To Cotton Marketing | 
Groups Is Described 


| 

Carl Williams, of Federal | 
Farm Board, Tells Senate 
Committee of Efforts to, 
Maintain Price Level 


} 





Loans to cotton cooperatives and efforts 
of the Federal Farm Board to stabilize 
prices were described at hearings of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture Nov. 24, 
25, 27, 28 by Carl Williams, member of 
the Board. (Publication of excerpts from 
the record of the hearings was begun in 
the issue of Dec. 18 and continued in sub- | 
sequent issues.) Excerpts from the record 
of Mr. Williams’ testimony continue as 
follows: 


The Chairman: Is the outlook in the opinion 
of the Board favorable for an increase in the 


price of cotton for 1932? 
Mr. Williams: That is a difficult question 
to even attempt to answer. The statistics 


speak for themselves as to supply. 
sumption depends entirely 
business conditions in 
the world 

The Chairman 
cent 


The con- 
upon recovery of 
this country and in 





If a curtailment of 50 per 
is had by action of these States, which 
we have learned from the press, there will 
still be a large supply on hand next year; 
I mean larger than the demands of trade 
that can be consumed or absorbed? 

Mr. Williams: Possibly not with a curtail- 
ment of 50 per cent in acreage of the belt. 
That would mean about 20,000,000 acres 
planted of cotton. No one expects as high a 
yield per acre as that gotten this year, which 
is the second highest in history The av- 
erage for 10 years is 155 pounds per acre. 
This year it was 197. That can not be ex- 
If you assume an 
10-year period for next year 
acres in two, you will have 
production to a point where 
& large part of the carry-over will be used 
up. Just how much nobody knows. 

The Chairman: Is the carrying cost 
}2 cents a pound? 
| Mr. Williams 
Stabilization cotton is the lowest 
cotton has ever been carried 
cost will be about $6, or 11-5 cents per pound 
per year The carrying cost of stabilization 
cotton is less than $2 for insurance and 
storage, and to that must be added the in- 
| terest that stabilization pays. 
| The Chairman: Now, Mr. Williams, aside 
from your stabilization efforts in cotton, have 
you loaned considerable of the Board's money 
to cotton cooperatives? 

Mr. Williams: A very great deal. 

+++ 








of a 
your 
your total 


} and 
} cut 


cut 


about 


No. The carrying cost of 


at which 





The Chairman: How much, can you say? 


The Chairman: 

losses or anticipate 

these loans. 

Mr. Williams: That depends upon the price 
cotton Last year in the Fall of 1930, 


Have 
any 


you 
in 


suffered 
connection 


any 
with 


of 


partly again to put a cushion under the de- | 


clining cotton prices and partly to encourage 
the development of covverative marketing, 
the Board made loans to the cotton coopera- 
tives of the South for advances to the mem- 
bers of approximately 90 per cent of the then 
market value. The market value at that 
time was around 10 or 10! cents. Those loans 
are still outstanding The value of the cot- 


vs has declined below the amount of the 
oan 


Senator 
per cent 


Norris: When you fixed this 90 
being the amount, as I understand 
it, that you loaned on cotton—that is, you 
would not loan to €xceed 90 per cent—how 
did you reach that figure? 

Mr. Williams: First, we required the co- 
operatives to borrow all that they consistently 
could, either from Federal intermediate or 
from commercial banks, on cotton. Those 
loans approximate 65 per cent of the market 
value at the time the loan was made. We 
agreed to supplement those loans by such 
amounts as were necessary to bring the ad- 
| vance to the farmer up to 90 per cent of the 
value of his bale of cotton on the 
day and at the place of delivery... 
Senator Norris: Your mortgage, then, 
second mortgage? 

Mr. Williams: Our 
mortgage 
Senator Norris: In every instance? 

Mr. Williams: Practically so. There are out- 
standing first liens against almost all of that 


cotton 

++ + 
What effect did that action 
cotton price generally? That 
was a question suggested by your chairman. | 

Mr. Williams: There is a great deal of evi- 
dence that it has upheld the price very ma- 
terially over what it otherwise would have | 
been. There is equal evidence to show that 
the 16-cent loans of 1929-30 did the same/! 
thing As, for example, I told you that fol-| 
lowing the 16-cent loans which were made at | 
a time when domestic markets and industrial | 
prices and bank stocks and everything glse| 
were crashing in the Fall of 1929, cotton pfices 
on the contrary held within 
their August level until February of the fol-| 
lowing year, during a period through which | 
farmers marketed 90 per cent of their cotton | 

During that same period, or indeed within | 
| 60 days, stock prices dropped 35 per cent | 

Senator Frazier: Has the development of co- | 
operatives advanced as rapidly as you ex- 
pected it to, or what would you say about) 
that? 

Mr. Williams: Two years ago in this com- 
mittee room, Senator, in answer to a question 
I think I said that in from three to five yeers | 
the cotton cooperatives should be in a posi- 
tion to handle two and a half million bales 
of cotton annually. 

Senator Frazier: 
the statement that 


is a 


mortgage is a second 


The Chairman 
have upon the 


10 per cent of | 


As I recall it, you made 
it would take 10 years to 
organize the cotton growers of the South 
Mr. Williams: All of them. I still make 
that statement | 
Senator Frazier: No; not all of them, but 
as I remember it, a majority of them. | 
Mr. Williams: Well, an actual majority, that | 
statement may still be true. But under the 
method pursued in less than two years the! 
cotton cooperatives reached a two and a half 
million amount 
Senator Frazier: So then you have been) 
well pleased with the way they have cooper- 
ated in thelr organization work? 


Mr. Williams: I feel that very fine progress | 
has been made | 

Senator Frazier: And the progress is still 
continuing. still going on? 

Mr. Williams: Thirty-five thousand new) 
members have been added since June 30 to 


the cotton coops 


Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony by Louis J. Taber, master of the 
National Grange, will be printed in 
the issue of Jan. 2 


| 


;sue life 
| istrative control vested in the Superin- 


| State Insurance Department. 


The average | 


By Banks Planned 


Bill Based on Massachusetts 


Savings Bank Plan to 
Be Introduced in New 
York Legislature 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 30. 
A system of savings bank life insurance 


|patterned after the present Massachu- 
setts plan wil! be proposed to the New 
York Legislature, State Senator John A, 


Hastings, of Brooklyn, has announced, 
He will introduce a bill, he said, to per- 
mit the savings banks of the State to is- 
insurance policies with admin- 


tends of 
trustees. 


Under the plan, he explained, no com- 
missions would be paid for obtaining busi- 
ness and no solicitors or agents would be 
employed. A limit of $1,000 would be 
placed on each poticy issued by any bank, 
but a single policy holder could obtain 
a tag policy from each bank in the 
system. 


Policy forms and rates would be pre- 
pared by an actuary for savings bank life 
insurance, an office to be created in the 
Cash values 
would be guaranteed after premiums are 
paid for six months. Surplus would be 
limited to 10 per cent of the legal reserve. 

Each bank would be required to keep 
the funds of its insurance department sep- 
arated from the funds of its savings de- 

artment and the assets of neither would 

e liable for the obtigations of the other, 
The insurance departments of the sav- 
ings banks would be subject to taxation 
and other provisions of law applicable to 
mutual life insurance companies. 


Insurance and Banking as 





Iowa Court Extends Time 
For Surety Company Claims 


Des Mornes, Iowa, Dec. 30, 


On recommendation of the State In- 
surance Commissioner, E. W. Clark, who 
is receiver for the Federal Surety Com- 
pany, of Davenport, Iowa, the Scott 
County Distinct Court has extended the 
time for filing claims against the company 
until Dec. 31, 1932. The modified decree 
also stipulates that creditors shall share 
in assets only to the extent that claims 
are allowed by the court. 





Industrial Fatality Claims 
In Ohio Increase in Month 


Co._umsus, Onto, Dec. 30. 
| 


| There were 82 fatal claims filed with 
| the State Industrial Commission in No= 
vember, or 15 more than in the previous 
month, the Industrial Commission has 
just announced. The total number of 
claims filed during the month was 12,198, 
the smallest number for any single month 
since Jan. 1, 1926, it was stated. 


Fire Safety Plan Outlined 
For Nebraska Institutions 


LINCOLN, NesR., Dec. 30, 
Recommending that fire drills be con- 
ducted and other precautions taken at 
State institutions where fire hazard in- 
creases during the Winter months, the 
Chairman of the State Board of Control, 
Harry 8S. Thorpe, has outlined a fire safety 
program to superintendents of all State 
hospitals and charitable and penal institu- 
tions. The State carries no fire insurance 
on the buildings, Mr. Thorpe said. 





Life Company to Move 
Offices to West Virginia 


CHARLESTON, W. VaA., Dec. 30, 


The home office of the Gem City Life 
Insurance Co. will be removed from Day- 
ton, Ohio, to Charleston, and the name of 
the company will be changed to Union 
National Life Insurance Co., according to 
an oral announcement by State Auditor 
Edgar C. Lawson. Both decisions for the 
changes in location and name will be rati- 
| fled by the stockholders of the compan: 





November, | they had repaid of that amount $25,680,013.10,| at a meeting at Dayton, Jan. 27, he said. 


| ae removal will begin immediately after 
at. 


The company has purchased a 13-story 
building in Charleston from the Charlese 


| ton National Bank, Mr. Lawson said. 


Syracuse Electric Line 
Permitted to Use Buses 


ALBANY, N. Y., Dec, 30, 

The Syracuse Northern Electric Railway, 

| Inc., has received authority from the Pub- 

lic Service Commission to substitute buses 

for trolley cars on its routes between Syr- 

acuse and Brewerton, and between Syra- 
; cuse and South Bay, on Oneida Lake. 


| 


Local Bonds Not Subject. 
To Florida Intangibles Tax 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA., Dec. 30, 

County and municipal bonds are not 

subject to the Florida intangibles tax, the 

Attorney General of that State has ruled. 

Road district, school district, drainage 

district and inlet district bonds are also 
exempt, the opinion held. 
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Railway Cooperation to Meet 
Competing Transport Advised 





Four-party Plan Mr. Eastman Says Roads Must Earn More 





Proposed Allocation of Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois to 
Nickel Plate Protested in 
Petition to I. C. C. 





Allocation of the Chicago & Eastern Illi- 
nois Railway to the Chesapeake & Ohio- 
Nickel Plate System, as contemplated in 
the so-called four-party plan of the east- | 
ern trunk lines, was protested in a peti-| 
tion filed with the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission Dec. 30, by the Southern) 
Traffic League. (Docket No. 12964.) 

The Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway 
fis allocated to the Chicago & North West- 
ern Railroad in the Commission’s con- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| tition, and nonregulation, a host of rail- 

roads went bankrupt following the panic 
| of 1873. 

The present competition in the trans- 
portation industry differs from that of the 
past in at least one important respect. 
Heretofore competition has chiefly been 
| among the railroads themselves, with the 
exception of some competition from water 
| carriers. There has now been added the 
direct competition of highway motor ve- 
hicles, pipe lines, and airplanes, and the 
indirect competition of electric central 
| power stations and transmission lines. 

A further new feature is that to a very 
important extent, in the case of motor 
vehicles, this competition is not offered 


solidation plan of Dec. 9, 1929. | by common carriers but by vehicles owned 


Hearings on the four-system plan pro- 

sed by the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore | 
PF Ohio. the New York Central and the | 
Chesapeake & Ohio railroads will com- | 
mence at Washington, D. C., Jan. 6. 

Opposes Allocation of Monon } 

The Southern Traffic League protest | 
was in the form of a petition for leave 
to intervene in the reopened consolida- 
tion proceedings. The league also op-| 
posed the proposed allocation of the Chi- | 
cago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railroad | 
to the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. The | 
Monon is now owned jointly by the South- | 
ern and the Louisville & Nashville rail- 
Toads. 

The protest pointed out that both the | 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois and the Monon | 
are north-and-south lines, in active com- 

tition with the east-and-west trunk) 

es for traffic destined for and originat- 
ing in central territory. The proposed | 
realignment would cut off the South from | 
participation in this traffic, it was said, | 
With resultant injury to southern ship- | 
pers and markets and unfair advantage 
of shippers and markets served by the 
eastern trunk lines. E 

Protests against the proposed Balti- 
more & Ohio-Monon hookup also were 
filed by the North Carolina Corporation 
Commission, Knoxville, Tenn., Chamber 
of Commerce; Savannah, Ga., Chamber 
of Commerce; Port Authority and Traf- 
fic Bureau, Indiana State Chamber of! 
Commerce, and the Louisiana Public | 
Service Commission. 

Competitive Basis Urged 

The views of all these protestants are 
shown in the intervening petition of the 
North Carolina Corporation Commission, 
excerpts from which follow: _ 

Some of the basic facts which support | 
this petition are: 

It is of great importance to the car- 
riers serving North Carolina, and espe- 
cially Carolina and Southeastern Terri- 
tory, and to the industries and people of | 
the South, and is in the public interest, 
that freight rates on the manufactured 
products of the South, outbound, be on| 
@ competitive basis to the various mar- 
kets of the country, particularly in the} 
territory north of the Ohio River, so that | 
such products may find a market in the 
face of strong competition from manu- 
facturers and producers located in the 
East. ; 

Ask Ohio River Connections Sa 

The petitioners say that so long as rail- 
roads are privately owned and operated, 
in order to maintain, bring about, sta- 
bilize, and preserve the above conditions, 
the southern carriers must have connec- 
tions at the Ohio River with carriers 
whose greatest interest is in the move- 
ment of traffic north and south, rather 
than east and west, and who are free 
from the domination and control of the 
strong east and west lines. a 

The Monon’s primary interest is in the | 
movement of traffic north and_south,| 
while the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad | 
Company and other large eastern trunk 
lines are primarily interested in the} 
movement of traffic east and west. 

The East and West lines, with this com- 

ting production on their rails in the 
East, constantly and earnestly endeavor 
to maintain rates most advantageous to 
the production in the East as against the 

roduction in the South. The eastern | 
ines do this because a much longer haul 
is secured in moving the products from 
the East than can be secured in moving 





the southern lines, and because they de- | 
sire to encourage industrial development 
in eastern territory. The Monon and the 
lines South have found it necessary to 
take the initiative in making and estab- 
lishing rates that will enable the products 
to move out of the South into the Mo- 
non’s territory in competition with prod- 
ucts from the East. 
Seek Midwest Markets 

In the control of the North and South 
lines, which already has been secured or 
asked to be allowed by the East and West 
lines—including the Monon, Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois Railroad, the Wabash, and 
others—it is clear that the East and West 
lines seek to secure complete control of 
the lines between Chicago and the Ohio 
River, other than the Illinois Central, and 
with this situation accomplished it will be 
increasingly difficult for the products of 
the South to secure rates sufficiently fa- 
vorable to enable commodities produced 
in the South to move into this territory in 
competition with commodities produced in 
the East on the East and West lines. 

The loss of the Monon Route to the in- 
terests serving the South would leave no 
through route from the southern manu- 
facturing territory to the large central 
western consuming territory except for the 
line of the Illinois Central Raiiroad, which 
Serves primarily the Mississippi Valley and 
does not participate to any material ex- 
tent in the movement of traffic from the 
largest industrial centers of the South lo- 
cated in the Carolinas. The railroads 
serving the South would thereby be pre- 
vented from establishing rates from this 
territory competitive with those via the 
lines operating in an easterly or westerly 
direction serving the central western mar- 
kets from the eastern and New England 
shipping points. 


Rise in Freight Rates 
Is Authorized in Ohio 


CoLumegus, OuIo, Dec. 30. 

The Public Utilities Commission has 
authorized the railroads to make effective 
on Jan. 4 increases in intrastate freight 
rates conforming in general to those al- 
lowed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on interstate traffic (Ex Parte 103). 
The State Commission, however, made 
certain exceptions by providing that the 
surcharge on agricultural limestone, coated 
gravel, coated slag, and paving brick or 
block, in carload lots, shall not exceed 6 


cents a ton; agricultural and fluxing time, | 


roasted or burned dolomite, 1 cent per 100 

nds; flue dust, sinter, iron or steel 
illets, ingots, ingot molds, ladle skulls, 
skelp, slabs and pig molds, 12 cents a ton. 





Increased Freight Rates 
Authorized in Maryland 


Battimore, Mp., Dec. 30. 


The Public Service Commission has is- | 


sued an order authorizing the railroads 
to make effective on Maryland intrastate 
traffic the increased freight rates author- 
ized by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on interstate traffic ‘Ex Parte 103), 





Air Service to Africa 
Two French companies maintain a reg- 
lar air service between France and North 
Africa. The passenger air rates are $39.20 
each way, as compared to $25.70 for pas- 
Sage by water. (Department of Com- 
merce.) 


> ? 


or hired by the users. The privately 
owned automobile has had a more serious 


effect than the common-carrier bus upon | 


railroad passenger traffic, and_ trucks 
owned or hired by shippers have likewise 
had a more serious effect than common- 
carrier truck lines upon railroad freight 
traffic. 

Railroad passenger traffic has suffered 
very severely from the new competition. 
In an exhibit recently filed in a case now 
pending, Professor Cunningham of Har- 
vard University estimates that in the five 
years, 1921-1925, the freight traffic of 
railroads in the eastern district earned 
4994 per cent on the Commission’s tenta- 
tive valuation and their passenger traffic 
2.690 per cent. In the five years, 1926- 
1930, the corresponding earnings were 
6.678 per cent for freight and 0.778 per 
cent for passenger. ‘ 

In the southern district the earnings in 
the first period were 6.157 per cent for 
freight and 1.828 per cent for passenger, 
whereas in the second period they were 
7.038 per cent and a deficit of 2.787 per 
cent, respectively. Any one interested in 
specific illustrations of the inroads made 
by the new forms of competition on rail- 
road freight service will find much data 
in the last annual report of the Com- 
mission at pages 98-107, inclusive. 

It is plan that the new competition is 
and will continue to be a factor in rail- 
road operations which must be reckoned 
with. 


|Reviews Emergence 


From Other Plights 


However, the “Plight of the Railroads” 
is by no means a new topic of discussion. 
In their long history there have been 
many plights from which the railroads 
have safely emerged. There are many 
measures that can be taken to meet the 
new conditions and protect railroad earn- 
ings. On the one hand there are changes 
in railroad policies and methods, and on 
the other, legislation. 

Both are important, but the changes 
in policies and methods are probably the 
more important. As a preliminary to the 
discussion which follows, it is no doubt 
unnecessary to say that I am not an ex- 
pert in railroad operation. None of the 
suggestions which I shall offer is original 
with me. They are largely gleanings from 
the thought of others. oe 

I have referred to the competition of 
railroads with each other which for many 
decades was so savage and disastrous. 
The strengthening of the Federal regu- 
latory statutes, which began in 1906, con- 
tinued in 1910, and culminated in_ 1920, 
greatly improved this situation. Direct 
rebates have been abolished, and while 
rate wars have threatened from time to 
time, they have practically been elim- 
inated. : 

Keen competition between railroads, 
however, still exists, and it exercises an 
adverse effect on aggregate earnings 
through both service and rates. It in- 
creases cost of service in many ways— 
through unnecessary duplications, cir- 
cuitous routing, expensive solicitation and 
advertising, wasteful terminal operations, 
unremunerative storage of freight, undue 
liberality in various allowances to ship- 
pers, laxity in enforcement of demurrage 
rules, and the like. rbd 

In the case of rates, the ability of large 


|shippers located at traffic centers to shift 


traffic from one rival route to another, 
popularly know as the “traffic club,” leads 
at times to unwarranted reductions but 
more often to a timidity in initiating in- 
creases which are capable of justification. 
Of late the competition which produces 
such results, in both service and rates 
has shown a tendency to become more in- 
tense rather than the reverse. 

The thought suggests itself that the 
rapidly growing competition from outside 
sources furnishes a compelling reason 
which has not hitherto existed for some 
abatement of competition within the rail- 
road industry, that is to say, for a greater 
degree of cooperation on the part of rail- 
road managements which will reduce 
competitive wastes in service, and thus 
lower costs materially, and also reduce 
timidity in dealing with various rates. 


|Roads Are Advised 
| To Change Policies 


In the past such cooperation might have 
led the public to tear that it would mean 
loss of enterprise and pave the way to 
extortion. But now the existence of ag- 
| gressive competition from other forms of 
transportation would seem to furnish a 
safeguard against such results. It is, m 
other words, a peculiarly appropriate time 
for the railroads to abate civil strife and 
unite in common defense against the 
enemy at the gate. 

This will involve a change of policy 
on the part of executives running counter 
to railroad traditions which are bred in 
the bone, but the circumstances now exist- 
ing recall Benjamin Franklin’s observa- 
/tion to the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence that if they did not hang 
ltugether they would all hang separately. 
In view of the present provisions of the 
interstate Comemrce Act, particularly 
with respect to pooling, it may be doubted 
whether the law furnishes any obstacle 
to such cooperation; but if need be, the 
|}law.can be revised. 

The necessity for the cooperation which 
I have in mind exists particularly as to 
| passenger traffic. Certainly that service 
|must have drastic treatment. It is im- 
| possible to blame its financial weakness 
up public regulation. Not a soul sug- 
| gests that any relief can be obtained from 
an increase in fares, with the possible 
|exception of commutation fares. Yet the 
| earnings are such that it burdens all other 
forms of service. 
| Clearly the pooling of traffic and the 
| joint use of facilities in every feasible and 
| reasonable way, with a view to the elimi- 
|nation of all unnecessary duplication in 
| service and expense, is one remedy which 
is indicated. And although the need may 
| not be so great in the case of freight serv- 
ice, the situation as to less-than-carload 
| traffic is very like the passenger situation, 
and there are many opportunities for 
savings which apply to all freight traffic. 
Cooperation can no doubt be extended 
| With advantage also to research and ex- 
| perimentation with new kinds of equip- 
ment and methods of service and to a 
| greater degree of standardization and bet- 
| ter specifications in the purchase of equip- 
ment, materials and supplies. 

This last suggestion leads into the topic 
of changes in forms and methods of serv- 
ice. The motor truck has introduced ele- 
ments of flexibility and convenience in 
transportation which are highly valued by 
shippers. r 
{pipe line, airplane, and electric transmis- 
| sion line, and of course the steamship and 
barge lines. 





agers is to determine to what extent these 
| apparent enemies, and particularly the 
‘motor truck, can be used as auxiliaries 


It has come to stay, as has the | 








The prime problem for railroad man- | 


and allies to supplement and improve 


From Passengers and Light Freight 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


strictly railroad service. Much has been 
done along these lines by some railroads, 
but the possibilities are vast. Progress is 
slow and is hardly beyond the early ex- 
perimental stage. It could, I believe, be 
accelerated by cooperation. 

Phases of the problem are the substi- 
tution of buses or trucks for train serv- 
ice where the traffic is light; store-door 
receipt and delivery; the development and 
use of containers, demountable truck 
bodies, and other new forms of equip- 
ment; the standardization of such new 


} equipment for use on all roads; and the 


simplification and speeding up of terni- 
nal operations through the auxiliary use 
of trucks. 

There are other changes in service, not 
connected with the use of motor highway 
vehicles as auxiliaries, which may be an- 
ticipated. The indications are that at- 
tention will be devoted to the more eco- 
nomical and efficient handling of less- 
than-carload freight, with the growing 
realization that the huge modern cars de- 
signed for heavy loading of carload 
freight are not well adapted to the pack- 
age business. 

It may be that this business can be 
handled to better advantage by the Rail- 
way Express Agency, which might at the 
same time absorb the functions of the 
car-forwarding companies. There are like 
indications of possible radical changes 
in the methods of handling the passenger 
business, perhaps embracing developments 
in the use of speedy. light units with self- 
contained power * * * 

Summing up the situation, the new 
competition by which the railroads are 
confronted does very naturally create ap- 
prehension with respect to future rail- 
road earnings. However, this competition 
affects only a lesser part of railroad traf- 
fic. Moreover, if the apprehension leads, 
as it now seems that it will, to a stimula- 
tion, first, of cooperation of railroads with 
each other; second, to a like stimulation 
of initiative and enterprise in readjusting 
service and rates to meet the new condi- 
tions; and, finally, to a thorough consid- 
eration of the need for extension or mod- 
ification of the system of public regula- 
tion, my own belief is that the railroads 
will be able to work out their salvation 
and emerge from this plight as they have 
from others in the past. 


Rural Business Courses 


Said to Slight Farm Needs 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the kind of business activities carried on 
in large cities and who are more likely 
to engage in business activities, either as 
employes or as small unit managers, most 
closely related to farming. 

A study made by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, of commercial edu- 
cation in rural high schools in South Da- 
kota, shows that effective courses adapted 
to the needs of youth in rural schools, 
either in preparation for life in rural com- 
munities or in preparation for migration 
to the cities, have not been developed. 

Inasmuch as the enrollment in commer- 
cial subjects, especially in the rural States 
—such as Nebraska, Kansas, South Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Virginia, 
Iowa, and Alabama—is increasing with 
extremely great rapidity, it is evident, the 
Board believes, that there are serious so- 
cial and economic wastes resulting from 
teaching farm youth business and occu- 
pational practices which they are not 
likely to thoroughly comprehend or to use. 

Furthermore, as long as these inappro- 
priate commercial subjects are being 
taught they help to prevent the develop- 
ment of more suitable courses in farm 
record keeping, financing, and manage- 
ment, and small-town business practices. 
A study should be made, the Board feels, 
to determine the needs of farm youth for 
instruction in modern business practices, 
in order to find out how their interest in 
commercial subjects can be best utilized 
in improving the economic life of our 
farm population. 


| 


New Regulations 


Are Adopted on 


e = | 
Aireraft Design 


Retractible Landing Gear, | 
Water-tight Com part-| 
ments and Number of Ex-| 


its in Planes Are Affected 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
sideration witl have to be given the par- 
ticular new problems involved. 

When the deviation from conventional 
practice is considerable, a special aircraft 
license may be granted pending a thorough 
aircraft, by their very nature, be experi- 
study of the principles involved. Such 
mental, and as such, cannot be licensed 
for genera: commercial use until their 
airworthines has been established. 


The requirements do not include any 
regulations pertaining to lighter than-air 
craft. Until sufficient data from. which 
to formulate general regulations in this 
field are available, each design of lighter 
than air aircraft wil: be handled by spe- 
cial rulings. 


Number of Exits 


The number of exits to be provided 
under the revised requirements varies in 
accordance with the size of the plane and 
number of passengers carried. For aircraft 
with a seating capacity for three persons 
or less, only one door is required. For 
those with a seating capacity for more 
than three, but not in excess of 15, it is 
required that at least one emergency exit 
or one suitable door in additional to the 
main door be provided. 

Aircraft having a seating capacity for 
more than 15 persons are to have one 
additional emergency exit or door either 
in the top or sides of the cabin for every 
additional seven passengers or fraction 
thereof above 15, but no more than four 
exits, including doors, will be required if 
they are considered suitable. 


The regulations have also been changed 
so that in flying boats of 5,000 pounds 
gross weight, or more, water-tight com- 
partments shall.be so arranged that with 
any two adjacent compartments flooded 
the hull and wing tip floats will retain 
sufficient buoyancy to support the gross 
weight in fresh water. 

For weights from 1,500 to 5,000 pounds, 
it is required that this amount of buoyancy 
be retained with one compartment flooded. 
For aircraft having less than 1,500 pounds 
gross weight, water-tight subdivision of 
the hull is not required. 

Considerable data concerning all-metal 
construction, such as shapes and proper- 
ties of corrugated aluminum alloy sheet, 
are also found in the revised regulations. 

Copies of the requirements may be ob- 
tained without charge by application to 
the Aeronautics Branch. The bulletin is 
called “Aeronautics Bulletin No. 7-A, Air- 
worthiness Requirements of Air Commerce 
Regulation for Aircraft.” 





Training of Youth in Habits 


Of Civie Virtue Advocated | 


{Continued from Page 3.] 
governors, congresses, police, and similar 
officers, Dr. Kelly explained. 

Group activities, whether in school un- 
der a variety of forms or socially in the 
form of Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and simi- 
lar organizations, afford an experimental 
laboratory for developing habits of civic 
virtue which can combat the wave of law- 
lessness existing in the United States, Dr. 
Kelly further pointed out. 

He cited the history of civic coopera- 
tion from the tribal period when super- 
stition and taboo ruled to the more recent 
spread of universal education to the 
masses. Fear through superstition, he as- 
serted, is being banished in the masses 
because of the spread of knowledge. A 
free people now controls itself through 
statutes. unwritten or common law and 
customs, and by habits of civic virtue ac- 
quired through training, he added. 





Agreements A p proved pier M odified 
Are Announced by Shipping Board 


The following agreements filed in com- 
pliance with section 15 of the Shipping 
Act of 1916, were approved by the Ship- 
ping Board Dec. 30: 


American - Hawaiian Steamship Company 
with Bermuda & West Indies Steamship Com- 
pany (Trinidad Line and West Indies Line): 
Agreement covers through shipments from 
United States Pacific coast ports to ports of 
call of Trinidad Line in British Guiana and 
British West Indies and to ports of call of 
West Indies Line in British and French West 
Indies and Virgin Islands. Through rates are 
to be the sum of the local rates of the par- 
ticipating carriers plus cost of transfer by 
lighter at New York. If transfer of shipments 
is effected by truck American-Hawaiian is to 
assume the difference in cost of such transfer 
over what the cost would have been had 
transfer been effected by lighter. 

++ + 


Luckenbach Steamship Company with Ward 
Line: Through billing arrangement covering 
shipments from Pacific coast ports of call of 
Luckenbach to Tampico, Vera Cruz, Progreso 
and Puerto Mexico, Mexico, with tranship- 
ment at New York. Through rates are to be 
as set forth in tariff attached to and forming 
part of the agreement; such through rates, 
as well as cost of transhipment, on all com- 
modities except zinc to be apportioned 60 per 
cent to Luckenbach and 40 per cent to Ward 
Line. On shipments of zinc through rates 
and cost of transhipment are to be appor- 
tioned equally except on lots of 50 tons or 
over, On which Ward Line is to absorb all of 
the cost of transfer. Arrangement is subject 
to minimum bill of lading charge of $8.75, of 
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which Luckenbach is to receive $3 and absorb 
customs charges, if any, and cost of tranship- 


ment. 
+++ 

Williams Steamship Corporation with Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha: Arrangement for through 
shipments from Atlantic coast loading ports 
of Williams to Far East ports of call of Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha, with transhipment at Los An- 
geles Harbor. Through rates are to be based 
on direct jine rates and apportioned equally 
between the lines, each of which is to assume 
one-half of the cost of transhipment. 

Modifications of Agreements 

Munson Steamship Line with Nelson Steam- 
ship Company: Modification of agreement be- 
tween the lines approved by the Board May 
14, 1930, providing for handling of through 
shipments from Pacific coast ports to Miami, 
Fla.. upon a combination of the local rates 
of the participating carriers plus wharfage 
charges at Jacksonville. The modification 
changes the basis of the through rates to be 
cherged under the agreement by providing for 
the absorption in equal proportion by the 
lines of Jacksonville wharfage charges, thus 
making the basis of the through rates the 
sum of the local rates of the two lines. ' 


+ + 
Pacific-Java-Bengal Line 


with Williams 


| Steamship Corporation: Modification of agree- 


ment between Williams Steamship Corpora- 
tion and Java Pacific Line. covering through 
shipments from Atlantic coast ports to the 
Orient via San Francisco or Los Angeles Har- 
bor, as approved by the Board Feb. 4, 1931. 
The purpose of the modification is to record 
the name of the Pacific-Java-Bengal Line as 
the successor of the Java Pacific Line in the 
memorandum of agreement on file. 


ate Cases 


Announced by Federal Commission 








The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Dec. 30 made public decisions in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 


Bananas: No. 23956.—Caruso, Rinella, Bat- 
taglia Company, Inc., v. New York Central 
Railroad. Rates on imported bananas, in 
carloads, from New York Harbor, N. Y., to 
Gloversville, N. Y¥., found not unreasonable. 
Complaint dismissed. 

Implements: No. 24504.—Gates Hardware 
Company v. Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad. 
Rates charged on a mixed carload of iron 
chains and agricultural implement parts, 
and a straight carload of plain iron hinges 
other than spring, from St. Louis, Mo., to 
Tulsa, Okla., found not unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 


Steel: No. 25891.—J. D. Crosby Company v. 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Rates on coiled hot- 
rolled steel, in carloads, from points in 
Ohio, Pennsyivania, West Virginia, and New 
York to Pawtucket, R. I., found not unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful. Complaint 
dismissed. 

Wheat: No. 24412.—Willis Norton Company 
v. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway. 
Rates charged on wheat, in carloads, from 
points in Kansas, Colorado and Nebraska, 
accorded transit at Topeka, Kans., and the 
wheat products forwarded to points east of 
the Mississippi River found inapplicable. 
Reparation awarded. 

Paper: No. 23690.—South West Box Com- 
pany v. Arkansas Valley Interurban Rail- 
way. Rate on scrap paper. in carloads, from 
Sand Springs, Okla., to Hutchinson, Kans., 
found not unreasonable in the past. Find- 
ing for future unnecessary. 

Carbon black: No. 24134 and related cases. 
—Southern Carbon Company v. Akron, Can- 
ton & Youngstown Railway. Rates on car- 
bon black, in carloads, from East Akron, 
Ohio, to Upco, La., and from Akron, Ohio, 








to Swartz, La., found to have been unrea- 
sonable Reparation awarded. Rates on 
like traffic from Hornell, N. Y., and Dupo, 
Ill, to Upeo, and from Akron, to Hancock, 
La., found not to have been unreasonable. 

Steel: No. 23662.—W. K. M. Company, Inc., 
v. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway. Rates on steel stampings, 
in carloads, from Toledo, Ohio, to Houston; 
Tex., found not unreasonable. Complaint 
dismissed. 

Oil: No, 24081..Danville Oil Company v. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Rate on fuel 
oil, in tank-car loads, from Curtis Bay, Md., 
to Danville, Va., found not unreasonable. 
Complaint dismissed. 

Lumber: No. 23548 and related cases.—Eg- 
bert-Hay-Fobes Company v. Grand Trunk 
Railway System. 

1. Rates charged on lumber. in carloads, 
from Goshen, Ind., to Allegan, Detroit, 
Flint, Holland. Grand Rapids, Lansing, Ply- 
mouth and Pontiac, Mich., found applicable 
and, except as indicated, not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. 

2. Rate charged on like traffic from Gos- 
hen to Chicago, Ill., found inapplicabple. 
Applicable rate found not unreasonable. 
Reparation awarded. 

Coal: No, 23141.—Southern Cotton Oil 
Company vy. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway. Upon reconsideration, finding that 
the rates on coal, in carloads, from certain 
mines in Alabama to Newport, Ark., was 
unreasonable in the past, reversed. Repara- 
tion denied. Former report, 174 I. C. C. 417, 
modified in part. 

3. Failure of defendants prior to Sept. 15, 
1930, to publish and apply the rate appli- 
cable from Chicago on like traffic from Gos- 
hen to Flint, Plymouth and Pontiac in com- 
pliance with rule 77 of Tariff Circulars 18-A 
and 20, found unreasonable. Present rate 
established on that date under an ap- 
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capita sales. 
population 1,631,526) : 










| Number 
of 
stores 
Total, All StOTES ...ccecececccccccccccevececscesesess 21,129 
Food group ...... ° 9,420 
Candy and nut stores .......... 105 






























































































































Confectionery stores (candy and fountain) ............ 1,852 
Dairy products, butter, cheese, ice cream (including 

] milk dealers) .........00+ Ce voeccrescceeveneecess 151 
Eggs and poultry dealers .........+.4.. ave 172 
Delicatessen StOres .......scescccicccsees eee 158 
Fruit stores and vegetable markets ...... occ cccceccccee 684 
Grocery stores (without meat departments) ......+++. 2,310 
Groceries with meats ........ . 2,621 
Meat markets with groceries ... 348 
Fish markets (sea foods) 153 
Meat markets ... ....sse0. 584 
Bakery fOOdS StOreS ....cccecsccsccevas 222 

[EPRCANOE (6 5dsk sacs coreoses 4 
Coffee, tea, spices ......... 9 
Farm products, general 17 
General food stores ...... 30 

General merchandise group .........-e++: eseveneers 929 
Department stores with food departments ($100,000 

and over, exclusive of food saleS) .........ees.s-05 5 
Department stores without food departments ($100,- 

OOO ANA OVET) 2... cscrescccccccsccccccsvccesescossceves 41 
Dry goods stores with food departments .......... 104 
Dry goods stores without food departments .... . 504 
CROCOEOOGS: BUONO, oo eiiinins.0.0s0 cisions vsicns 140008865404 eee 3 
General merchandise stores with food departments.... 64 
General merchandise stores without food departments 58 
Army and navy goods stores ..........-+4++ ° 6 
Variety, 5-and-10, and to-a-dollar stores .....seeesees 144 

AUtCOMOCVE BOUP. ..crcccccccvccecs cccccccccccccecces S000 
Motor vehicles—sales and service ......+. eee 407 
Used-car establishments ..........seceeee 41 
Accessories, tires, and batteries ......se00 148 
Bgttery shops (including repairs) ..... 60 
Tire shops (including tire repairs) . 91 
Filling stations (gas, oil, and fuel oil) 344 
Filling stations with tires and accessories ............ 223 
Filling stations with candy, lunch counter, tobacco, 

groceries, or other merchandise ...........ccecesceee 403 
Motor cycles (only) ...... SE RSESRESRE0 6 OKEV Oe DOC CESS 3 
Bicycles, motor cycles, and supplies .........s+seee- 10 
Bicycle shops ...... CECSC MSCS TODOS RSet E Soc eOCreCes eee 5 
Bouy, fender, and paint shops ............ cee aute eas 24 
Garages (repairs and storage, gas and oil, accessories) 579 
Parking stations, parking garages and lots (sales of 

en OD. onan d cles es Wah a dadelnse oes 5 
Radiator shops (including repairs) 9 
Other automotive establishments ....+..cevcesessecees 5 

APPAPE] BTOUP oecccsesss covcces cccccccccccccccccesee 1,452 
Men’s and boys’ clothing ....... ocvccccce eee 64 
Hats and Caps (Men's ANd DOYS) ...sececsseees eee 34 
Men’s furnishings ...........+. cover ccccccccoce eee 189 
Men’s clothing and furnishings .........esse0% eee 109 
Children’s specialty shops ............ anewsic ceces 11 
Women’s ready-to-wear specialty shops ........ ecccces 165 
Clothing stores—men’s, women’s, and children'’s...... 143 
PERIMIOEY GIB. cccccccadcccccssesccsccvesecenss eecceee 175 
Mon’s shoe StOresd ....cccccccccccessecscccsccce 19 
Women’s Shoe stores .....cesevcccccsccvecs 22 
Men’s, women’s and children’s shoe stores 243 
Furriers—fur shops ..... e eeee 21 
Hosiery shops “e 18 
Knit-goods shops . 3 
Corsets and lingerie shops .... 13 
Custom tallors .....c..ccccscccees oceccecce eocccece 222 
Other apparel and accessOry SHOPS ....sssesecessseeees 1 

Furniture and household group ......cscscsssssceess 454 
Furniture stores ....ccccccsecccccccccee . 223 
Drapery, curtain and upholstery stores. 6 
WIQGE COTOTINE WEOTHE. osc cccasansecevesesée 7 
China, glassware, tinware, aluminumware, e ° 35 
Household appliances (electrical, including refrigera- 

GMMR) ns vevccdnnoes wedccdsecascssnceececceaseeneeoese 67 
Household appliances (other than electrical) ........ 21 
Antique furnituge with some used furniture .. eee 16 
Pictures and framing ...... cccccsccccccces eeeee eee 4 
TOS CRG TAOS oc accccccevccccedservaccccons ee 8 
Antique shops ...... eoccccesecece Ce edccccecceseseseses ° 50 
Awnings, flags. banners, window shades, and tents.. 8 
Interior decorator StOTesS 0.0.00: cccccccscccccccs eee 8 
Other home furnishings and appliances stores........ 1 

Restaurants and eating places ....... coccccccsecceses 1,292 
Cafeterias ....... ee 9 
REStAUrantS ...cccccccccccecccsccccsevcsesesece eee 201 
Lunch rooms . eee 643 
LUNCH COUNTETS 2... cccccccsccvcceccvccsecessesevesecece 310 
Fountains ......... po recccreccnccccececcccsceeseeseeees 18 
Fountain and LUNCH ..ccccecssecccccccccsccccescesesses 8 
Soft-drink stamdsS ...cecccccrccccsecccccesecesesecccces 97 
Bottled waters ....... cece rere reereceeeesereceeseeeseee 6 

Lumber and building group .....cscccccscccccccscese 898 
Lumber and building materials ....cccccccssecssesssecs 163 
Lumber and hardware ......... coc ercccecereccccccccces 12 
ROGERS cccccccces cece ccc c ec cesccecseccc ces ceecceoeee 32 
Hardware Stores .....+seesseeveeees ccccrccccvccces 396 
Electrical shopsS ......cccseccccces eceecccccccecccccece 36 
Heating appliances and oil burners ..........+. eecccce 19 
Plumbing, neating, ventilating (including fixtures).. 129 
Glass ANG MIFTOP SHOPS .. 2. cccocccrcccccccccccee eeccce 9 
PARINt GNA BIGGS SLOTSS ..crccccessccccescsece osccccoccoe 102 

BOCOMGsHANG GUOTOS oo cissiscvcccccuvaszccvvesce seeees 298 
Automobile parts and accessories (second-han@q)...... 14 
Motor cycles, tires, and batteries (second-hand) «see. 6 
Furniture (second-hand) ...... eocccceccccceses 102 
Pawnshops (Sal@S) ........cccccececercccsecccece 33 
Clothing and shoes (second-hand) 112 
Hardware and lumber and building materials (second- 

Ne cute aa aac eWGe hbase Guna Cte © eae EROS LE 7 
Store fixtures and equipment (including typewriters, 

WOICOTIN) cence cducdocarcasvceasecescevasuseronse ° 3 
Used barrels, boxes, crates, casks, sawdust, etc ee 6 
PEMOMIOTS nc cect cceseadeccsntccessececseseceece ee 3 
Unclassified second-hand merchandise .......... ceveee 12 

Other retall stores .....cccccccccccccccccvece secce eee 4,029 
Country general stores (miscellaneous merchandise 

WIE GTOCETIOS) .nccccccccccccccesccccccseveccecccece 588 
Country general stores (groceries with clothing and/or 

GROOE) <ccccccscccsscscccesccewosceccscssesvasscaseoonse 85 
Country general stores (groceries with dry goods and/ 

or notions) .... 549 
Book stores ....c.scccecs eceee 28 
Cigar stores with fountain 19 
Cigar stands .....cscscccccecs eee 59 
Cigar stores without fountains ... 163 
Coal and wood yards ............ ooee 224 
Ice dealers (except manufacturers) 42 
Coal and feed dealers ..........- eeece 36 
Drug stores without fountains ...... 218 
Drug stores with fountains .............ssee. oe 427 
Farm implements, machinery, and equipment . 32 
Farm implements, hay, grain, and feed ...... ee 27 
EE GUO oc 025s 6.00 vc cnn so6608 secasesecscsese cece 107 
POrcilimer StOres ...ccccccccccccccsccccveseses eee cee 6 
<< ch anc og sich besantoeene vevesedinee chenae 19 
Farmers’ supplies (including ranch, dairy and bee- 

keeping supplies) 45 
PIOTIBES on ccccccccescecees ecccee eee 162 
MR oon aa veeen ab na paeans 10 
BPS GRE BILE GRODE. 2ccncacenccces oe eecercececeeeseccese 22 
Novelty and souvenir shops ........ cecccccccee coccccce 24 
Jewelry stores (installment credit) ......cecceceeccecs 5 
SE, GENO fincas shenrscarnectcs Occcccccsecccceccce 220 
Luggage and leather goods stores ...........eeeeeeee a 11 
Musical instruments and music stores (without radio 29 
MES, GODIOTE oc cecvcccsnevecncesececrecsccesseevegoce 44 
Office and school supplies 14 
Office and store mechanical appliances, at retail 16 

| Office and store furniture and equipment .. 12 
MD MINION cic cane sees sec vantevensesasance 6 
EERE re TET ET TET Tee eeoce 10 
Opticians and optometrists ...... ecccccccccccececcccce 37 
Radio and electrical shops ...... eeeee 130 
Radios and musical instruments ee 47 
Sporting goods specialty stores . 29 
Sporting goods, toys, and stationery .........seeeeses 8 

| Scientific and medica! instruments, supplies and 

EE MOUND 0s 5555s caginitcenasenseeetes she éane se 11 
Seeds, bulbs, and nursery stock dealers. 6 
Paper and paper products ............+. 11 
Printers and lithographers (retail sales) 4 
BtAtIONSlS BNA SNSTAVETS ....ccccscccccncescces osceees 26 
Et REN eae ssn ba clgin.ein gabe a ae aes aeeeena's oe 4 
Auction houses (miscellaneous goods at auction).... 9 
DOORS SUDDIIOE, BS TOTO coccccccccscanvsdcavcevncss ° 6 
Cameras and photographic supplies ..............+. oe 6 
Toilet articles and preparations (including perfume).. 10 
Embroidery, needlework, and stamped goods ......... 3 
Leather and findings, at retall........cccccccccccccccce 9 

1 EUORNOOM: GORIOTS  assnasncstensedene eaveccenecece 24 
DMN Sans coined ah cea Gaeden ees besaenenseeees eneces 15 

| Malt products and supplies = wee eeeeeeeeeee cee 57 
Monuments and tombstones ......... encccesceences oe 46 
Patent medicines, remedies, perfumes, extracts, etc... 17 
Pet shops (animals, birds. etc.) os 21 
Regalia, badges and emblems ...........sseeee0% % 4 
Religious goods stores (including religious books) 7 
Sanitary supplies (insecticides, disinfectants) ........ 6 
Undertakers’ funeral supplies (includes some service) 153 
Unclassified ..... ee er ee see 73 


| der of the bill of lading, not shown to have | 





*Less than one-hundredth of 1 per cent. 
Note.—Kind of stores not identical with commodities sold. 


propriate intermediate rule. Reparation 
awarded. 
Radios: No. 24027.—Brunswick-Balke-Col- | 88 indicated. 


lender Company v. Chicago Great Western | 
Railroad. Rate and rating on carload ship- 
ments of radio receiving sets as described | 
herein from Schenectady, N. Y., to Du- 
buque, Iowa, found not unreasonable. | 
Complaint dismissed. 


Lading: No. 23993.—Federated Metals Cor- 


consigned to St. Louis, Mo., moving under 
order notify bills of lading, for the surren- | 


} been unreasonable. 
No. 


Complaint dismissed. 
20455 and related cases.— 
| Gordon Candy Company v. Atlantic Coast 
} Line Railroad. 

| 1. Rates on raw peanuts, shelled or un- 


Peanuts: Lumber: I. 








shelled, in carloads, from origins in the 
Virginia-Carolina and southeastern produc- | 
ing districts tc Kansas City and St. Joseph, | 


Mo., Atchison, Kans., Omaha and Lincoln, continued. 


! 





Retail Sales in: Maryland 
Classified by Census Bureau 


Net sales 
(1929) 
$613,812,177 


$168,242,618 
1,027,158 
13,764,477 


17,999,229 
3,448,166 
2,290,061 
5,738,427 

32,608,132 

61,285,624 

10,951,594 
2,336,673 

12,362,376 
3,210,937 

204,376 
618,724 
191,316 
205,348 


$97,570,449 


3,568,966 


47,657,974 
21,876,669 
9,575,486 
22,200 
2,658,652 
1,777,953 
279,719 
10,152,830 


$97,480,591 


62,883,547 
1,667,528 
4,615,713 

543,454 
2,529,972 
7,585,669 
4,335,280 


5,982,586 
110,213 
144,267 

24,800 
435,942 
6,351,472 


68,416 
149,656 
52,076 


$45,004,054 


4,038,295 
597,601 
4,145,235 
4,482,391 
271,070 
10,284,098 
5,358,295 
2,260,750 
752,795 
1,857,200 
6,253,828 
924,183 
582,501 
20,900 
139,717 
3,013,195 
22,000 


$27,645,788 


18,253,877 
89,499 
174,763 
385,869 


2,278,942 
3,830,605 
167,583 
111,977 
252,964 
707,111 
95,685 
1,296,813 
100 


$16,975,274 


1,106,533 
6,407,371 
6,721,580 
1,886,035 
317,810 
208,559 
208,220 
119,166 


$42,501,715 


20,114,702 
2,151,564 
485,398 
10,529,993 
1,096,842 
914,705 
4,223,617 
148,401 
2,836,493 


$2,963,490 
370,363 
28,195 
769,793 
755,492 
496,150 


161,742 





46.215 
63,283 
110,386 
161,871 


$115,428,198 


12,647,222 
1,322,120 


8,073,196 
668,581 
287,743 
331,663 

2,364,547 

14,235,547 

1,937,278 

3,099,662 

4,541,593 

14,462,010 

1,452,631 

2,033,713 

5,550,805 
307,410 
266,691 


2,212,854 


2,069,677 
177,750 
411,851 
677,125 
813,459 

6,408,911 
569,513 
250,981 
748,404 

1,818,703 

1,855,067 
615,035 
161,057 
455,812 
758,660 

3,567,113 

2,261,241 
726,630 
344,483 


896,421 
318,202 
345,620 
159,906 
1,008,135 
234,472 
611,577 
194,638 
397,996 
153,889 
23,223 
302,007 
881,102 
2,042,403 
919,208 
831,102 
100,072 
268,256 
101,722 
235,794 
44,255 
2,513,178 
2,358,282 


Per cent 
total 
sales 

100.00 
27.38 
17 
2.24 


2.93 
-56 
37 
94 

5.31 

9.98 

1.78 
38 

2.01 
52 
-03 
10 
03 
03 


15.88 


58 


7.76 
3.56 
1.56 


43 
29 
-05 
1.65 


15.87 


10.24 
27 
-75 
.09 
41 

1.24 
71 


97 
02 
02 


07 
1.03 


01 
03 
01 


, 1 
10 


73 
.04 
1.68 
87 
37 
12 


1.02 
‘15 
10 


02 
49 


4.52 
2.98 


-03 


37 
62 
03 
02 
.04 
12 
02 
21 


2.76 


18 
1.04 
1.10 

31 

-05 

03 

-03 

02 


6.93 
3.28 
35 
08 
1.72 
18 
15 
69 
-02 
46 


49 


13 
12 
08 


03 


01 
01 
02 
03 


18.84 


2.06 
22 


1.32 
ll 
05 
05 
39 

2.32 
32 
-50 
.74 

2.36 
24 
33 
-90 
05 
04 


36 


34 
03 


ll 
13 


09 
04 
12 
30 
30 
10 

03 
-08 
12 
-58 
37 
12 
.06 


15 
05 


03 
16 
.04 


1 
a 
2 


.06 


2 


05 
14 
33 

5 
14 
02 
04 
02 
04 
01 
41 
39 


To information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the Census of 
Distribution is now being made available in State reports. 
of each report on kinds of business is being prepared by the Bureau giving, by 
merchandise groups, the number of stores, net sales, per cent of total, and per 
Following is the Bureau’s summary for the State of Maryland (1930 


A special summary 


Per 
capita 
sales 


$376.22 
$103.12 | 





63 
8.44 


11.03 
2.11 
1.40 
3.52 

19.99 

37.56 
6.71 
1.43 
7.58 
1.97 

12 
38 
12 
13 


a 


$59.80 


2.19 


29.21 
13.41 
5.87 
01 
1.63 
1.09 
AT 
6.22 


$59.75 


38.54 
1.02 
2.83 

33 
1.55 
4.65 
2.66 


3.67 
07 
.09 
02 
27 

3.89 


.04 
09 
03 


$27.58 
2.47 
37 
2.54 
2.75 
17 
6.30 
3.28 
1.38 
46 
1.14 
3.83 
57 
-36 
01 


1.85 
01 


$16.95 
11.19 











1.40 











1.45 
8.72 
1.19 
1.90 
2.78 
8.86 

89 
1.25 
3.40 

19 

16 


1.36 
1.27 
11 
25 
-42 
-50 
3.93 


15 
46 
1.11 
1.14 
38 
10 
-28 
47 
2.19 
1.39 
45 
21 


55 


-20 | 


.21 
10 
-62 
14 
37 
12 
24 
12 
-24 
-09 
01 
19 
54 
1.25 
-56 


-51 | 


14 
.03 
1.54 
1.45 





Nebr., and Council Bluffs, Iowa, found un- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial, 


except 


Reasonable rates and non- 


prejudicial relationships prescribed for the 
future and reparation awarded. 

2. Findings in prior reports, 136 I. C. C. 
353, 157 I. C. C. 563, 163 I. C. C. 46, and 163 
I. C. C. 439, modified in so far as inconsist- 
ent with the findings herein, and affirmed 
in all other respects. 


poration v. Terminal Railroad Association of | Fruits: No. 23961.—H. Americus & Com- 
St. Louis. Practice of defendants of holding | pany v. Pennsylvania Railroad. Track-stor- 
at East St. Louis, Ill. carload shipments | age charges on fresh fruits and fresh and 


green vegetables, in carloads, at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., produce yards, found applicable and not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
plaint dismissed. 
& S. Docket No. 
posed cancellation on transit arrangements 
at Terre Haute, Ind., on lumber and related 
articles, in carloads, originating on or mov- 
ing over lines of the Southern Railway Com- 
pany found not justified. Suspended sched- 
ules ordered canceled and proceeding dis- 


Com- 


3637.—Pro- 


Farm Products 
Recovering From 


1931 Low Levels 


‘Higher Prices Prevail at 
Close of 12 Months of De- 
clines and Recoveries in 
Agricultural Markets 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
accelerated by active trading in the fu- 
tures market, which later subsided, bring- 
ing about 4 sharp decline. 

At the close of the year, however, wheat 
prices were well above the low point of 
the season but world stocks were still un- 
usually large and unsettled economic con- 
ditions, lack of funds, high tariffs and 
milling restrictions were tending to re- 
lduce utilization afid export demand for 
wheat. 

Feed grain prices at the close of Decem- 
ber were mostly lower than a year ago. 
An average corn crop was harvested in 
1931 and supplies of this grain are much 
larger than last season. Ample local for- 
age in some areas, lack of funds in the 
hands of consumers and low prices of 
dairy and poultry products have tended 
to restrict the demand for corn. The 
relation of corn to livestock prices, how- 
ever, favors farm feeding. ; 

Reduced supplies of forage and grain 
crops in the North Central States brought 
about a relatively firmer market situation 
for oats and barley than has prevailed 
for corn. Barley prices are averaging 
higher than a year ago in the Central 
West but oats are slightly lower at most 
markets. Hay supplies are well below last 
season but slow demand has brought prices 
to materially lower levels than prevailed 
a@ year ago. 

Spot cotton prices at the larger mar- 
kets on Aug. 1 stood at about 7% cents 
per pound. From that point they declined 
steadily reaching on Oct. 5, 4.89 cents per 
pound... From that point they advanced 
gradually to 6.47 cents on Oct. 23. An- 
other decline, however, set in which was 
quite steady and on Dec. 21, the price 
stood at 5.39 cents per pound. The quota- 
tion of 4.89 cents on Oct. 5 was the low- 
est reached so far this season. The large 
production, good quality and low price led 
to increasing use by foreign spinners. The 
holding tendency on the part of producers 
has tended to limit the actual market 


supply. 
Livestock Prices Low 

Supplies of livestock, other than sheep 
and lambs, marketed during the year, were 
not excessive for normal conditions, but 
as a result of the reduced consumer de- 
mand, returns to producers for all classes 
of livestock were much smaller than those 
for 1930, and were probably the smallest 
for any year since 1911. The market on 
all classes, and on most grades, touched 
around mid-December, the lowest levels 
of the year. 

Hogs sold lower at that period than 
at any time during the present century, 
lambs lower than at any preceding time 
since 1911, and the lower and in-between 
grades of slaughter and feeder cattle, below 
any previous period within the memory of 
many present day traders. Compared with 
a year ago, steers sold lower by fully $3 
per 100 pounds, hogs by nearly $4 and 
lambs by nearly $3. 

The general price decline in dairy prod- 
ucts began during the Fall months of 
1929, extended through 1930 and contin- 
ued through 1931. During this period, the 
index number of prices declined from 143 
in September, 1929, to 85 in July, 1931. 
After the middle of June when the low 
price point for the year was reached, the 
price trend was upward to the latter part 
of October when such factors as an un- 
usually heavy milk flow increased imports 
of foreign dairy products, and a still lag- 
ging consumption demand caused sharp 
declines in domestic dairy markets. As 
the year comes to a close dairy markets 
are in a generally unsettled state with 
the price trend still downward. 

Egg Prices Recover 

The first few months of 1931 witnessed 
the lowest egg prices, for that time of 
the year, since the early part of the twen- 
tieth century, owing to the large stocks 
of storage eggs carried over from the 
preceding season into the new year, de- 
clining securities and commodity markets, 
combined with an unusually heavy Winter 
fresh egg production. Some recovery oc- 
curred. 

Egg production was sharply curtailed 
during the drought, following which, 
tresh egg prices showed the full seasonal 
rise through the early Fall months. Sub- 
sequently, though, towards the end of the 
year, prices again declined sharply as 
fresh egg supplies began to increase sea- 
sonally. This decline was accentuated by 
the relatively large storage still on hand 
at the end of the year. 

The poultry markets were amply sup- 
plied all through the year, and prices 
ranged, for the most part, materially less 
than the 1930 level for corresponding pe- 
riods. During the latter part of the year, 
particularly the Fall, when marketings 
are heaviest, the accumulation of stocks 
in storage developed more rapidly than 
was at first considered probable. At the 
end of the year, prices in general are 
from 4 to 6 cents a pound lower than the 
corresponding prices of last year, which, 
up to that time, were the lowest for that 
period for several years. 

The year 1931 was characterized by am- 
ple market supplies and rather low prices 
of most fruits and vegetables. Farm 
|} values of some of the leading lines were 
the lowest in many years. The industrial 
situation and unfavorable business con- 
| diticns doubtless tended to limit the de- 
|}mand. Buying in the large produce mar- 
kets was mostly hand-to-mouth basis. 

The average farm prices, as computed 
for 1931, show a higher price level than 
| that of 1930 for only five important fruits 
and vegetables: Grapes, asparagus, celery, 
|onions, and dried prunes. The total es- 
timated farm value of all truck crops for 
market, except potatoes, was $208,000,000 
compared with $240,000,000 in 1930 and 
$269,000,000 in 1929. Crops of 10 leading 
| fruits were worth $361,000,000 which is 
| $73,000,000 less than in 1930. 

Bean markets were dull and weak 
throughout most of the year and prices 
at the middle of December were $1.50 to 
| $2.50 per 100 pounds below the unusually 
|low levels of a year ago, despite a re- 
duction of around 1,000,000 bushels in 
| this year’s production. The smaller out- 
turn was largely offset by increased care 
| ryover of old crop beans. 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC Co, 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 64 


A regular quarterly cash dividend 
- for the three months’ period end- 
ing December 31, 1931, equal to 
2% of its par value (being at the 
rate of 8% per annum), will be 
paid upon the Common Capital 
Stock of this Company by check 
on January 15, 1932, to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on December 31, 1931. 
The Transfer Books will not be 
closed. 
D. H. Foote, Secretary-Treasurer 


San Francisco, California. 
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Credit Demands Investment Changes Credit Contraction as’ Result 


In St. Louis Area | °° "ormont Banks 


|Portfolios Show Increase i 


Decline in Mont | Railway Bonds and Decline 


In Foreign Issues 


Continued Drop in Values of 
Commodities and Sales 
Totals Shown in Review 
By Federal Reserve Bank 





MONTPELIER, VT., Dec. 30. 

Changes in the investment portfolios of 
Vermont State banks from 1930 to 1931, 
as revealed by a comparative report of 
| consolidated position, prepared by R. C. 
| Clark, Commissioner of Banking and In- 
surance, show a reduction in foreign gov- 
;}ernment bonds and in State, county, and | 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 30. | re . ., | . Senator Johnson: Is not the whole discus- | moratorium; that is to say, do you think it| 

ale tive demand for credit durin ; municipal bonds, and an increase in rail- | sion abroad today full of priority talk? kept up their payments on all these private | will encourage Germany to ask a further | 
th — a0 days i. eighth Federal ro road bonds. Mr. Mitchell: That. too often. is the dis- | !oans? moratorium? Will she ? Oy a — 
e las a} g Between the end of September, 1930, and | CUss!on. If you tell me that the political debt | Senator Barkley: To what extent has there | this as a breakdown of the wall, so that 


serve district is noted by the Fedéral Re-| 


serve Bank of St. Louis in its monthly| the end of September, 1931, holdings of 


Nr Charles E. Mitchell Says Domestic Loans 


of Germany must be paid before anything is 
paid on her commercial credits, I will tell you 


Of Foreign Loans Is Denied 





Not Affected by Such Issues 


| Fagpiamenaevertge of credits to foreign governments by American bankers has not 

curtailed loans to domestic industry according to testimony Dec. 18 and 19 
before the Senate Finance Committee by Charlés E. Mitchell, chairman of the 
Natio!®l City Bank of New York and the National City Company. (Publication 
of excerpts from the record of Mr. Mitchell’s testimony was begun in the issue of 
Dec. 29, continued Dec. 30.) Excerpts from the record proceed as follows: 


been any defuult—I do not mean by default 
the mutual arrangements to renew an obliga- 





| money which would not go in repatations? 
Mr. Mitchell: I have no positive informa- 
| tion on that, Senator. | 
| Senator King: Has Germany made any in- 
dication as to whether or not she desires | 
to use any of that money, if she has a mora- | 
torlum and if she has the money—has she | 
| indicated for what purpose she wants to use| 
it? 
| Mr. Mitchell: Not so far as I know. 
Senator King: Did France make any indi- | 


Are cation with respect to the utilization of the 


money if the moratorium were granted? That | 
is, use by Germany? 
Mr. Mitchell: I am not in touch with the | 
French Government. 
| Senator King: Then, so far as you know, | 
it is no purpose of the German Government 
to be freed from the payment of the $400,- 
000,000 or $500,000,000 to use that for mili- 
tary purposes? 

Mr. Mitchell: I have no knowledge of that 
at all, Senator. 

> + 


Senator King: Have you any information— 
and I concede that it would be only a guess 
or prophecy—as to the effect of granting the 





at the end of the year she will ask for a 
further breaking down of the wall? 





review, released for publication as of obligations of foreign governments fell off |that you have a closed German economy, | gion, like most of us have to do these days, Mr. Mitchell: I do not know, of course, | 
Dec. 30. by approximately $1,500,000,. and securi- and if you have a closed German economy, | butside of you gentlemen in New York— | teat aauthae skate wan ae eb We tae ORE 

itv value ties ot States, counties, and municipali-|then you have a closed England, a closed| wr. Mighell: We as seention. : possibly th S set 3 l 
,_The trend of commodity values CON-| ties were reduced by $1,000,000 Holdings France, and you have a situation in America atl: | We oak me quaaption | Dawes Commission a principle that since has 
tinued downward, the review states, ac-| 7 . ’ : . ‘| that is very nearly closed, if not closed. Senator Barkley: Whether there has been | been violated by all nations, a principle that 


; | of rails, on the other hand, increased from 
counting for a part of the decreased sales | 2 mt 4 , , 
totals, although volume is also smaller $893,525 to $1,016,536. United States bonds 


than normal. Producers and distributors | held remained about the same, approxi- 


ee eer : ca oe tely $5,000,000. 
of pig iron, finished iron and steel prod- | M@%ty $9,000,000. — , 
ucts. nonferrous metals, lumber and a|_ 2he total of investment in acceptances 


a jeg | WAS $700 in one bank. On the September 
aalsas tu the teed: abdotinn ere | call date in 1930 no acceptances vom held 
quarter of the new year in smaller volume | oo oe er Federal farm 
than any similar period in recent years. | onds were held on Sept. 29, 1931, in 


Purchasers Are Conservative * | @H amount of $10,375. 
chants and other groups of consumers was 
| 
during the past 30 days, “according to the! Shows Increase in 
nvestigated by this bank showed a 


“Extreme conservatism in purchasing of | 

reflected in a further recession in trade 

review. ‘With the single exception of dry 
Dallas Reserve Area 





comodities by the general public, mer-/ Wholesale Business 
h Wr 

and industrial activities in the district 

— all wholesaling and jobbing lines 

v 


smaller volume of dollar sales in Novem- 
ber than for the preceding month, and 
without exception decreases were recorded 
as compared with November, 1930, and 
the average for the month during the 
past eight years. 
“Relatively a better exhibit was made by 
distribution than production, the rate of 
operations at manufacturing plants as a 
whole being slightly below: that of the 
receding month, and considerably less 
han during the corresponding period last | 
year. In the chief industrial centers the 
reduced rate of manufacturing activity | 
was reflected in a further increase of 
the number of idle workers during No- 





Sustained Consumer De- 
mand for Commodities 
Reflected in Monthly Re- 
view of Eleventh District 


DaLtas, Tex., Dec. 30. 

Wholesale distribution of merchandise 
showed an increase in the Eleventh Fed- 
eral Reserve District during the past 
month, according to the monthly busi- 
ness review of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Dallas, yeleased for publication as of 
Dec. 30. There has been a sustained con-! 
sumer demand for commodities, the review 
reports. 

_The district summary of business con- 
ditions follows in futl text: 

A steady though moderate demand for 
merchandise in both wholesale and re- 
tail channels was in evidence in the 
Eleventh Federal Reserve District during 


however, by a gain in clerical employment 
at retail establishments incident to the 
holiday trade.” 
Credit Demands Decline 

The section of the review dealing with 
financial conditions follows in full text: 

The general demand for credit in this 
Gistrict during the past 30 days was some- 
what less active than in the similar pe- 
riod immediately preceding. Requirements 
of mercantile and manufacturing interests 
were below the usual seasonal volume. 





Liquidation at financial institutions in the|the past month. Sales of department 
large centers was relatively more satis-| stores in larger cities reflectel the usual, 
factory than with country banks. }seasonal decrease as compared to the 


previous month, and were 22 per cent be-' 
low those in November, 1930. This latter 
decrease, however, was smaller than in! 
either of the two preceding months. In 
| whilesale channels, distribution generally 
continued to show an improvement. In 
most reporting lines the decline in sales 
as compared to the previous month was 
considerably less than seasonal, and com- 
parisons with the corresponding month a) 
year ago were the most favorable reported 
in several months. While purchases at 
wholesale are being made in small lots, the 
sustained consumer demand has necessi- 
| tated retailers’ making frequent reorders 
to replenish stocks. Debits to individua? 
accounts at banks in principal cities were 
2i per cent smaller than in October, and 
22 per cent ‘below November, 1930. 
Fewer Commercial Failures 

The number of commercial failures in 
this district during November, while higher 
than a year ago, reflected a noticeable 
decline from the preceding month. The 
indebtedness of defaulting firms was in 
smaller volume than in either the previous 


The disposition to hold farm products 
for more favorable markets has tended 
to retard settlements with banks in the! 
Smaller towns. This is true particularly 
in sections where cotton, tobacco and rice 
are important crops. Grain and milling 
interests further reduced their commit- 
ments during November and the first half | 
cf December. Demand for currency con- 
tinued active, being stimulated by the 
holiday trade. Acceptance -financing by 
banks was light in November, and sales 
of commercial paper also declined. 


A slight decrease in loans and discounts 
of reporting member banks took place 
between Nov. 10 and Dec. 9, and the total 
of $392,363,000 on the latter date was ap- 
pony 18 per cent smaller than at 
he corresponding time last year. Loans 
on securities increased slightly in the! 
month-to-month comparison, but were 41 
per cent smaller than a year ago. The 
Sharply downward trend in deposits of 
these banks, which began at the middle 
of last April, reached its low point in late! 
October, and since that date there has 


been a definite upward turn. }month or the corresponding month of 
Investments Increase 1930. 

Investments increased slightly during Federal reserve bank loans to member 

the month, and continued substantially | banks, after reaching a peak at $26,068,- 


000 early in November, reflected a gradual 
decline during the subsequent six weeks 
and stood at $19,650,000 on Dec. 15. The 
latter figure, however, was considerably 
larger than that on the corresponding 
date of 1930. The combined net demand 
and time deposits of member banks aver- 
aged $68,698,000 during November, as com- 
pared to $689,838,000 in October, and $827,- 
987,000 in November a year ago. ‘The loans, 


arger than a year ago. Borrowings of ail 
member banks from the Federal reserve 
bank averaged somewhat higher than 
during the preceding 30 days, and were 
in considerably larger volume than during 
the corresponding period in 1930. 


Interest rates fluctuated in a narrow 
range, and quotably showed no marked 
Variation from the preceding month. At 
St. Louis banks current rates were as fol- 


ae ; ‘ z ~|investments, and deposits of banks in 
s come Byes commences parr — 6 larger cities reflected a decline between 
pe , oans, 4%: to © per) Nov. 11 and Dec. 9. Subscriptions to the 


cent; loans secured by warehouse receipts, 
4% to 6 per cent; interbank loans 5 to! 
6 per cent and cattle loans, 5's to 6 
per cent. 


Treasury notes and certificates of in- 
debtedness issued on Dec. 15 totaled $43,- 
332,900, and allotments to the extent of 
$37,447,200 were made. 

Rains Beneficial 


The heavy general rains during the last 
30 days were very beneficial to the agri- 
cultural and livestock industries. Moisture 
conditions throughout the district are now 
favorable, and livestock ranges have shown 
a noticeable improvement. Smal: grains 
have responded to the better moisture 
conditions and favorable weather, and are 
now orted to be in satisfactory condi- 
tion, ivestock generally are going into 
the Winter in good shape. 

The valuation of building permits is- 
sued at principal cities was 18 per»cent 
less than in October, and 23 ner cent be- 
low November, 1930; yet the latter com- 
parison was, with one exception, the most 
favorable shown for the current year. The 
production and shipments of cement re- 
flected a decline as compared to both the 
11 months of the year showed declines PYTevious month and the corresponding 
from the corresponding period in 1939 ™OMth last year. 
for all major industries and trades, the ete ae 


Wie eae Sales of Utility Securities 
‘fear a. Cun i 
In Middle West Are Shown 


text 
[Continued from Page 7.) 


Retail Trade Revives 


In Philadelphia Area 


Reserve Bank Review Shows 
Briskness in December 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Dec. 30. 

Retail trade was quite active in the 
Third Federal Reserve District during the 
early part of December, according to the 
business review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia, which has been 
released for publication as of Dec. 31. 
Wholesale business continued quiet, ‘the 
review shows. The figures for the first 


summary follows in full 


Industrial activity 
abl) 


Slackened consider- 
in November and early December. 


Output of manufactures showed more |. 
than the usual seasonal decline from Oc- Nrsecons = mater Rowe: Company stock made 
¥ re. oy r ¢ aa. vy the North es ompany es, sir 
aise ae mber. Production of anthra Q. Will you tell us about those later pur-/| 


materially after showing a 
Sharp gain in October, while that of bi- 
tuminous coal increased slightly; in early 
December mining of anthracite increased 
while that ot bituminous declined. The 
value of building permits and contracts 
decreased more than was to be expected. 


Retail trade in November failed to meas- 
ure up to the volume of past years but 


chases? } 

A. During the years 1920 to 1925, inclusive 
4.78912 additional shares were purchased by 
North West Utilities Company at prices rang- 
ing from $20.71 to $30 per share. In 1926 
2.8361, shares were acquired at an average 
price’ of $51.63 per share, and 7! shares were 
purchased in January, 1927, for $73.66 per 
share 

Q. Do you know the nature of the consid- 


; ; alae oe > | eration paid for the shares which have been 

it was quite active in early December. acquired since the original purchase in 1919? 
Wholesale business continues seasonally, A. 4.4031, shares were purchased for cash 
quiet. Business in all major industries from sundry minority stockholders; 2.052), 
and trades showed marked declines in the Shares were received in exchange for Wiscon- 
. ; a sin River Power Company preferred stock 

first 11 months of this year as compared ov 4 Nee chaces gana anita Gat aunnanes 


with the same period last year. 


Member banks report further declines 
in loans to customers, continuing the 
tendency which has been in progress for 
many months. Rates on prime commer- 
cial loans have changed little. An in- 
crease in bills discounted by the reserve 
bank during the month ending in the 
middle of December seems to have re- 
sulted chiefly from Treasury operations; 
curency demand was exceptionally quiet, 
giving little indictaion of the strong in- 
crease usual at this season. 


for North West Utilities Company 7 per cent 
preferred 

Q. What is shown by the summary on p 
58 of your report, Commission's Exhibit 4869? 

A. The summary shows the year in which 
the Wisconsin River Power Company common 
stock was acquired by the North West Utili- 
ties Company, the nature of consideration 
paid, the number of shares acquired, aver- 
age price per share, and the total ledger 
value. 

Q. In this summary on page 58, the total 
ledger value of the common stock of the Wis- 
consin River Power Company appears at $3,- 
142,685.60 Did this sum include the item 
headed “Ttansfer to Investments of Bal- 
ance of Earnings in Accounts Receivable Ac- 





“he Se > > count,” as of Jan. 1, 1924? A. Yes, sir 
Change S Are Announce d Q. Will you tell us the amount of that 
item? A. $285,694.61 


In Status of State Banks 


Q. What does this represent? 





A. This represents accrued earnings of the 

Connecticut: George J. Bassett, Bank Com- Wisconsin River Power Company which had 
missiover, has announced: West Haven Bank n%t been taken over by the North West Util- 
& Trust Company, West Haven, closed ities Company from the subsidiary company 
Minnesota: J. N. Peyton, Bank Commis- Q. In other words, this sum of $285,694.61 
sioner has announced First State Bank, represented earnings of the Wisconsin River 
Stanchfield, consolidated with State Bank of | Pawer Company not actually distributed, but 
Rush City, Rush City. included by the North West Utilities Company 


New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Superintend- | in 
ent of Banks has announced: Bank of North 
Hempstead, Port Washington, closed 

Pennsylvania: William D. Gordon, Secretary 


the value of its investment in Wisconsin 
River Power Company A. Yes, sir. 

Q. On what date were the assets of Wiscon- | 
sin River Power Company conveyed to Wis- | 
of Banking. has announced: Pennsylvania| consin Power & Light Company? A. As of 
Company for Insurances on Lives and Grant-| Sept. 30, 1926. | 
ing Annuities, has taken over the deposit ac-| @. What was received by the North West | 
counts of the Continental-Equitable Title é | Utilities Company as consideration for the 
Trust Company. | transfer of these assets? A. 13,726 shares 


tion, 


cannot say. 
That 
sideration of the men who are elected to de- 
termine those things 


not, over 50 per cent? 
countries. 
the Baltic 
pay. 
stand, not 
the legal obligation, 
that Latvia, which represents a high state of 
civilization, will pay us? 
sity of scaling, or cancellation, or anything of 
the sort. 


credit that perhaps we could force the full 
payment of and adjust it in one way or an- 
other, 
do it; believing that we will get more out of 


obligation. 


| chased by 


any default, as 


Senator Johnson: Let me ask you the ques- 


and you can answer it, or not, @8 yOU ernments of Europe that owe 


please. Are you in favor either of scaling | States money, and to whom this moratorium 

down the debts that are due us, from foreign | wili apply? 

‘OV m Ss, or in favor of a cancellation 5s ss ‘ 

Diaarte are ie . Mr. Mitchell: We have had no defaults from 
4 Europe. 


Mr. Mitcheil: That is@ question that I am 


It will depend on circumstances. 


status uo will 
is a matter that will need serious con- 4 


ther action is taken, except that 
of payment i 
and paid with 
nual contract 
you willing to 


> = > 
Senator Shortridge: We scaled down, did we 
Now take those little 
I think we loaned little Latvia, on 
$5,000,000. Latvia said she would 
We gave her a long time. Now if we 
unkindly, but firmly, relying on 
is it not your opinion 


Are 
express 


you able to say 
an opinion 


or 


and go on at 


tensions from Or will we be faced wit 


us? 


that we were last June and are now? 

Mr. Mitchell: Of course, 
an impression at best, Senator, and my 
pression would be that this is going to be 
subject that you, very likely, may 
it wise, in the interest of America 


There is no neces- 


Mr. Mitchell: Senator, I am a banker, and 


Senator Shortridge: Certainly. 
Mr. Mitchell: And very often 


you gentlemen are bound to give it. 


Senator Barkley: Of course 
and the shortness of the space 


we take a 


of time 


believing that it is in our interest to 


the situation in the future, economically, 
this country and the countries of Europe. 
Mr. Mitchell’ Of course 
plenty of signs before us as to the trend 
Senator Gore: Will you indicate your 
of the trend? 


it by taking some other course than by forc- 
ing the full and complete payment of the 
Ard I assume that in the ulti- 
mate you are going to do just exactly that 
with these interallied debts to us. 


Senator Harrison: Is it your opinion that 


we sold altogether $356,000,000 of foreign gov- Senator King: Mr. Mitchell, have 





or other banking institutions, or to the in- 
dustries, or others that you know of, during 
the last year? 


Mr. Mitchell: Are you speaking of the Ger- | investment loans for the extension and 
mans? }improvement of the telephone network 
Senator Barkley: No, I am speaking of all| and the production of telephone wires, 


of the debtor nations 
moment. limit to Germany 
Mr. Mitchell: As to Germany no default | 
Senator Barkley: In other words, they have | 


E. McMillin, Warsaw. 
According to the law, the State ente 
prise, Polish Posts, 


|phone, may contract foreign 


enterprise 
io 12-year bonds up to £1,000,000. 


STATEMENT 





we understand that term, on 
the part of either the industriés or the gov 
the United 


be resumed unless some fur- 
this period 
to be spread out over 10 years 
the payments under the an- 
are 
whether 
the nations of Europe will be able to pick up 
that point without further ex- 


the same conditions at the end of next June 


I could but have 
im- 


conclude 
to make 


expression concerning without the study that 


the rapidity 
in 
| which the status quo might be resumed under 
the debt arrangements will depend largely on 
in 


I think we have 


idea 


you been 


Post, Telegraph & Telephone enterprise 
|of Poland to contract foreign long-term 


But I will, for the | according to a report from Consul Stewart 


oY. 
Telegraph & Tele- 
Sa long-term 

U S T A | investment loans, either in goods or cash, 
. 5 RE SURY ;}up to £650.000. In addition to this, the 

| is authorized to issue 6% per 


Both 
these obligations are figured on the basis 


appealed to me then, and still appeals to 
-|me, to be the sound one, to wit, that debts 
created as a result of the war should be es- | 
tablished in such amount as can be paid by | 
that nation operating under all of the bur- 
dens that their creditors may be operating | 
under during the life of that generation that 
had to do with the war. Now the Dawes 


| operates 
| have in Germany today young men going into 


| their 


| pression is that 
| sult thereof, 


|} opinion that Germany 





Commission established that in the most di- | 
rect way that they were permitted to, it 
seems to me, under the limitations that were 


} upon them, by setting up 35 years as the 


term of payment for the railway and indus- | 
trial debentures which secured the first Dawes | 
loan. 


Now that 35-year period became 62 years 
when the English came here and with their 
laudable pride said to America, “We owe you 
so much, and England always pays her debts 
and to pay this it will take us 62 years.” | 
Therefore, 62 years became the general yard- 
stick, instead of 35 years, if you please, by 
which we measure the capacity to pay and 


| the ability to transfer of these various na- | 


tions. 

I may seem to be going a long wa: around, | 
but I am stating this in order to come back 
to your question directly, because my mind 
from these basic facts. Here we 


the Universities of Germany who were not 
born when the great war started. Those young 
men see that not only must they pay, but 
progeny, and the progeny of their 
progeny must pay and go on for these genera- 
tions in paying a debt for which they, as in- 
dividuals, were not responsible*® They feel that 
they are under the heavy yoke, and my im-/| 
there is growing, as a re- 
rebellion against the payment 


of the debt. | 

I think it is something that is readily un- 
derstandable, and if you ask me if it is my 
will go through this | 
entire period and pay off the amount of debt 
that has been set up under these various 
plans for her to pay, I can not conceive it | 


to be posible, because I think that it will 
bring rebellion 
Publication of excerpts from the 


record of Mr. Mitchell’s testimony will 
be continued in the issue of Jan. 2. 








prepared to leave absolutely in the place| Senator Barkley: You speak of “we”. Do 
where it belongs in its settlement, which is | YOU Mean yow institution, or do yu meal) | ——EEEEm___ = — ee 
the United States Congress. I do not believe generally the banking institutions of this 
rv? 
jin cancellation, as that is generally spoken of, | Country? | 
|I believe that those debts should be forced in Mr. Mitchell: Well, I am speaking of our 
payment, or should be scaled, as seems best | institutions Whether there have been de- 
}in the minds of Congress, actuated always by | faults on some issues with which I am not 
what is best for the American people. familiar—some of these municipal or other 
Senator Shortridge: Certainly. issues—I cannot say. Senator, but with re- 
Mr. Mitchell: And I am inclined to believe ee ae '. o. RO Gerauhes. 
that here and there, at least, it will be deter- Senator Barkley This moratorium is sup- 
here, and ii aa, & pires on June 30 next, at which time the 


h 


a 


; 7 - some further extensions or adjustment; but 
Th oon eee at we ee ee ee as I tried to make clear yesterday, it is not 
for themselves the kind of thing I would like to make an Reserve Fund.........-- a 


Dividends Unclaimed .. 
Dividend No. 177 (at 
December, 1931.... 












NOTE:- 


H. S. HOLT, 
President 


To THE SHAREMOLDERS, THE Roy 


securitics at Head Office at the 


Bank, which have come under o1 


—— Dec. 28. Made Public Dec. 30, 1931 === | Of $4.8666 per pound sterling. of the Bank. 
The principal and interest are to be paid 
Receipts from gross income from the enterprise 
Internal-revenue receipts with the repayment primacy before all 


Income tax ... 
Miscellaneous 
nue eagiee 
Customs receipts 


$1,290,184.41 


internal 


reve- 


1,935,390.64 
1,873,953.41 








Miscellaneous receipts 795,430.38 

Total ordinary receipts ..... ~” $5,894,958.84 

Public debt receipts ‘ 58,377.50 

Balance previous day ......... 500,185,399.48 

Total 4 cdo ahh Bie - -$506,138,735.82 
Expenditures 

General expenditures ......... $11,644,330.31 


Interest on public debt . 5,443,757.45 














Refunds of receipts eee 657,359.54 
Panamd@ Cana! eee 77,940.67 ~ 7 \ 
All other "2 244'142'34 | ECOND largest center y 
scien | \ of hosiery manufacture 
ee petesseccascesees os o2.ee7 520 3 | in America, second in pro- (\} 
u c e expenditures 3,399, ‘ . : , 
Balance today ..........+....+. 484.715,714.76 duction of builders’ hard. /}) \ 


<a : ware, and the location of | | 
shicchas $506,138,735.82 700 diversified industries, }| | | 
- =—— Reading is one of the 3,118 || | 


Total 


of Wisconsin Power & Light Company com- communities served by the | | 
mon stock Associated Gas & Electric A\\ 
Q. Was this stock entered on the books of System. \ 


North West Utilities Company at the same 
value as recorded for its former holdings of 
Wisconsin River Power Company stock? A. Yes, 
sir 


\\ 
In our opinion, bonds of |||; \ 
companies comprising the {/ |i] 
Associated System are \t\/! 


Q. What was the yalue of the fixed assets : i 
taken over bv Wisconsin Power & Light | pens ren COM | 1 
Company? ining acknowledged secu- | | 

A. On the books of the old company the rity with attractive yield. j \ 


fixed assets stood in the amount of $8,920,- | 
265.31, after deducting retirement reserve. The 
fixed assets were entered ih the Wisconsin 
Power & Light Company books with a valu- 
ation of $7,625.883.87, net 

Q. A decrease in 200k value of how much? 
A. A decrease of $1,294,381.44. 

Q@. How do you explain this decrease? 

A. The decrease in book value was due 
to the setting up of maximum values, deter- 
mined by the Railroad Commission of Wis- | 
consin, at which the properties might be pur- | 
Wisconsin Power & Light Com- 
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General Utility 


Securities, Inc. 
61 Broadway New York 









pany. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Jan, 2, 


other credits not excluding treasury de- 
mands, the report states——Issued by the 
Department of Commerce. 





Contribution to Officers’ 
Appropriation for Bank 





H. S. HOLT, 
President 


Agents: FREDERIC 


General Statement 


Capital Stock Paid up....ccccccccccccccccevcccccces 


Balance of Profits carried forward..... 


Deposits not bearing interest..........000eeeeeees 


securities at several of the important branches 


We have obtained al! the information and explanations that we have required, and in our opinion the transactions of the 
The above statement is in our opinion 
® properly drawn up so as to disclose the true condition of the Bank as at 30th November, 1931, and it is as shown by the books 


Montreal, Canada, 28th December, 1931. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Balance of Profit and Loss Account, 29th November, 1930 
Profits for the year ended 30th November, 1931........ 


Montreal, 28th December, 1931. 


LIABILITIES 













12% per annum), payable ‘Ist 


ee iy 





the extension of these large credits to foreign | _ Mr. Mitchell: The trend is not good —_ Deposits bearing interest, including interest accrued to date 

countries has in any way influenced the con- | Gore, it seems to me. We have had no po Oe WEN is de cS SG4ade we sue sen Gas 645465 76,389,171.86 
traction of credit by the American bankers to poe een cane tee lave eee oars A saa she ee oe 
say Fingers —. ite: ahi healed ticularly encouraging ca . Total Deposits settee cette eee eee enteeeeenens $647,303,075.50 
enlighten you on that, if I can lay my hands| genator Barkley: In other words. it would Notes of the Bank in circulation. secececiecs cove 33,237,097.54 
on some figures. The sales of the National | pe gq miracle if within the next six months Advances under the Finance Act............ dees 20,000,000.00 
City Company—and I think it is only fait | there would be a sudden change in the trend | Balances due to other Banks in Canada............ mes 836,763.11 
shat RO ut = oe 2 sons Bn which | would ead KY eee tees ee ee Balances due to Banks and Banking Correspondents else- 

in 1927, out of a total of $2,088,000,000, the | tris same thing over? — where than in Canada............... iemkeascsss  SemEeeeas e 
direct security sales that would be applicable Mr. Mitchell: I think I will agree with | Bills Payable coves eee a6 ee SOUS SO 69.0:4:066 496598 T 8S 3,121,924.13 
to this question were $1,418,000,000, That year | that Liabilities not included in the foregoing...........++++ 367,360.18 











The Royal Bank of Canada (France) has been incorporated under the laws of France to conduct the business of the 
Bank in Paris, and the assets and liabilities of The Royal Bank of Canada (France) are included in the above General Statement. 


AUDITORS’ CERTIFICATE 


aL Bank or CANADA 


We have examined the above Statement of Liabilities and Assets at 30th November, 1931, with the books and accounts of 
The Royal Bank of Canada at Head Office and with the certified returns from the branches 


close of the Bank’s fiscal year, 


ur notice, have been within the powers of the Bank 


W. GARTH THOMSON . 
Mitchell & Co. 


of Price, Waterhouse & Co. 


of Peat. Marwick, 
A. B. BRODIE, C.A 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Dividends Nos. 174, 175, 176 and 177 at 12% per annum. 


Pension Fund.......... 
Premises... 


Reserve for Dominion Government Taxes, ineluding Tax on 
Bank Note Circulation..............+.. ‘ 
Balance of Profit and Loss carried forward..........++- 


NEW YORK AGENCY: Corner William and Cedar Streets 


k T. WALKER Joun A. BEATSON 


Fe 





Including: 


880 BRANCHES 


in CANADA 





STATE BANKING 





$35,000,000.00 
4,155,105.61 


$39,155,105.61 
8,723.93 


1,050,000.00 


. ++ $170,913,903.64 





and during the year we counted the cash and examined the 


$ 4,106,778.29 
5,448,327.32 


$ 4,200,000.00 
. 200,000.00 
400,000.00 


600,000.00 
4,155,105.61 


and ABROAD 


MonTREAL, LONDON, PArRis, BARCELONA, HAVANA, BUENOS AIRES, 
Rio pE JANEIRO, SAO PAULO, MONTEVIDEO, Lima, Bocota, PANAMA, CARACAS, BELIZE, 
Nassau, Porto Rico, DomInicAN Repustic, HAITI, MARTINIQUE, GUADELOUPE, BARBADOS, 
Dominica, JAMAICA, St. Kitts, Trrnmap, BritisH GuIANA, Costa RICA, 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of Dec. 30 
New York, Dec. 30.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 













Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
Austria (krone) ...... socccccccccoce 13,93 

Belgium (belga) 13.8907 
Bulgaria (lev) ..... -1150 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 2.9625 
Denmark (krone) ...... 18.7805 
England (pound) 339,125 
Finland (markka) 1.5687 
France (franc) ...... 3.9189 
Germany (reichsm 23.7655 
Greece (drachma) 1.2882 
Hungary (pengo) ...... 17.4566 
Italy (lira) .......+se06 5.0815 
Netherlands (guilder) 40.0670 
Norway (krone) 18.6277 
Poland (zloty) ..... 11.1921 
Portugal (escudo) 3.1250 
Rumania (leu) 5956 
Spain (peseta) «» 8.4475 
Sweden (krona) .... e- 18.9433 
Switzerland (franc) . «. 19.4780 
Yugoslavia (dinar) «. _ 1.7796 
Hong Kong (dollar) 25.1071 
China (Shanghai tael) . 33.1607 
China (Mexican dollar) . 23.8750 
China (Yuan dollar) 24.0000 
India (rupee) ..@..... e- 25.6458 
Japan (yen) ......+. e- 35.2687 
Singapore (dollar) .. e- 39.3750 
Canada (dollar) 81.2757 
Cuba (peso) ...... 99.9300 
Mexico (peso) ......... - 39.9033 
Argentina (peso, gold) . - 58.4921 
Brazil (milreis) ....... - 6.1893 
Chile (peso) ....... + 12.0500 
Uruguay (peso) ... + 44.6000 
Colombia (peso) ¢ 96.5700 
Bar silver ........ 30.1250 





$ 35,000,000.00 






40,213,829.54 
$75,213,829.54 



























































; : 721,522,100.64 
ernment and foreign corporation securities. sufficiently in touch with the loans that have ¥ ’ 
eee oe ge SF eer been made and the credits extended to enow | Letters of Credit Ontetand@ing..cciccccccccsccccsesees 28,966,506.64 
enator Johnso j ' whe are li for the benefit of | 
Mitchell, of the amount of profit or remuner- the mes <n ae of Germany or | $825,702,436.82 
ation that you received in regard to a whether some of those loans were used in| - 4 
various loans? I do not mean as to specific) their military operations in strengthening the | — a 
items, but a general total? army of 100.000 soldiers, or arming them, or | ASSETS 
Mr. Mitchell: I think that the totals are building 10,000-ton battleships, or any other 
drawn < here, -. ayes £ can ae you ene ein indian ‘ie e Gold and Subsidiary Coin on hand...........++++0++- $27,530,855.47 , 
to clarify this whole thing in another way, r che respec oO the issues ee 
Senator. (Referring to a third sheet.) There we have made, we have been meticulous in poten vg hand. teat e eens se eeees seeee 39,169,403.25 
are all the German issues, South American analysis prior to the issue that those is- | deposit in the Central Gold ee st ae 3,000,000.00 
issues and all others simplified. Would that|/sues were for productive purposes. And for United States and other Foreign Currencies... . aes 15,842,986.38 
help you? {your information, so long as Mr. Parker Gil- 
on: Well. first I am reaching | bert was in Berlin, a man who held to the 
ae oa ee: profit of the issues aoe principle that America should not loan ex- N ‘ $85,543,245.10 
which you were the agent embraced in these | CPt for productive purposes, and to the best | Notes of other Canadian Banks.........ccsccceeceses 3,378,737.54 
two pages that you have just given me, be-|°f my knowledge and belief we never pro- | Cheques on other Banks...... eaemcnes a eee nKad 25,329,297.95 
ing the first of the statements that have been | ceeded with an issue eae hed had the Balances due by other Banks in Canada................ 3,144.37 
handed to the Chairman by you. I see a Snalysis of Mr. Parker Gilbert or to prove Bal ick hue Sean oh Eininlihhar a) d 1 
: 2 9 it to be of that character ances due by Banks an anking Correspondents else- 
total there of $13,392,502.21. Is that correct? Furtt ciitehaae ii, Ey wh th in C d 36.032.466.96 
Mr. Mitchell: That is correct, sir. = urt hermore, as you doubtless know r. ere an in sana Le 30,004, . 
Senator King: Would you have any knowl-| Schact has been, as a German, an “pone Dominion and Provincial Government Securities (not ex- 
edge, Mr. Mitchell,. whether or not German pot eng IO agree eee ae Se nate ceeding market value)..............0065 sosccceee  O8,478,088.48 
ae - » , , nly & one as s ® ~ eat a . : 
re one ae ee 2 Sues WD productive purposes. And so far as it was Canadian Municipal Securities and British, Foreign and 
Mr. Mitchell: I think. Senator, that they | Possible for us to do—and I was for many Colonial Public Securities other than Canadian (not 
have made the same character of loan, if, Ye@s \ aa close to Dr Schac phe ht serrate exceeding market value)........ CNPLC RES 6EDESORS* 24,641,816.53 
you wish to call it that, that has been made ‘tO Dr. Schacht the data for his Sa denen Railway and other Bonds, Debentures and Stocks (not 
by so many of the American companies. They and moved only as we got a clearance from cianealaw aiaahne walne) 11.935.404.81 
sold goods with some advance payment and a on it ; ey ; ‘ee > ! « Py ere cererecveceees ste eeeee 2290, . 
accepted deferred payments for the balance endl as we mone t sane SOSA, Rh nee Call and Short (not exceeding thirty days) Loans in Canada 
It 1s the common practice not only of Ger- | Teeular Se ee ee ein tan on Bonds, Debentures and Stocks and other Securities 
man companies but of many American com-/ Wit these companies, and I think I can ay of a sufficient marketable value DR ORNs ac ateceaess 39,137,268.36 
7 Ck without fear of contradiction that the moneys Call and Short (not exceeding thirty days) Loans elsewhere 
Senator King: Do you think that any of the apes on have given Ss ree SOUR OR than in Canada on Bonds, Debentures and Stocks and 
ave ce S > a u i 2 Set 
loans which may have been made to private | #2 have gree akin mae fee tie het other Securities of a sufficient marketable value to cover = 37,156,111.72 
corporations in Germany, if any have been | ‘ous tyre ; nave heen u “ ae Pp ———————————=—  $348,630,55 1.82 
made through your bank, or by Americans, POS€s Set forth in our prospectu “ . . , - 
in turn were loaned to Ruasia be the Ger: ; 5 +++ Current Loans and Discounts in Canada (less rebate of 
man industralists? nena ee et ee, let be ena interest) after making full provision for all bad and 
Mr. Mitchell: That is a very difficult ques- o; Sema ie ' : NS ET SPT CREEL RESET CEE ET Balaiie acs 291,576,220.24 
tion for me to answer. I would concede the id be panel ee ae ak manana Current Loans and Discounts elsewhere than in Canada cae 
possibility, in this way. Just as the General | WOWd be paid if there were no m : : 4 J ana 
Electric Company in the United States has *®¢ dispositon whch would be made ofsthat (less rebate of interest) after making full provision } 
p : United Sta has | py Ger iv? That is to say, if Germafiy has 
sold to Russia, part cash and part deferred | 2¥ Orton under which she is freed from for all bad and doubtful debts............+ cocccese 124,581,388.79 
pee a oe one Se the payment for one year of her obligations Non-Current Loans, estimated loss provided for......... 3,187,434.63 
Company of Germany, generally known as under the reparations Have you Say rs - 419,345,043.66 
the A. E. G., which we have financed to some “en as to the Bagg! which Germany en : Bank Premises at not more than cost, less amounts written off . , . 17,277,976.75 
extent, has made similar arrangements in| ™@Xe, assuming she has the money, Of tha Real Estate other than Bank Premises...........-- Dae athon 2,163,752.46 
Russia. Now I can not say that none of the Mortgages on Real Estate sold by the Bank...... eetaacws ania 901,177.15 
money that we have loaned to the A. E. G * - a Liabiliti tC j I tt f Credit t 28 966,506.64 
has not found its way in one way or another Foreien I oans Authorized abilities of Customers under Letters of Credit as per contra... ’ 200. 
into those smaller credits to Russia. It may = 4 , Shares of and Loans to Controlled Companies........... chew Raha Rs Oe ace ae 
have. iF Poli :] C eT | Deposit with the Minister for the purposes of the Circulation Fund...... 1,700,000.00 
Senator Barkley: Mr. Mitchell. has’ there or olisn ommuni ations 
been any default on the part of either the Other Assets not included in the foregoing.........++..eeeeeeeee 544,628.84 
nations who owe money to your institution| Authority has been granted the State 


$825,702,436.82 






















M. W. WILSON, 
General Manager 


We have verified the cash and 


C.A 
\ Auditors. 






$9,555,105.61 


$9,555,105.61 
tennant 


M. W. WILSON, 
General Manager 
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Proposed Cures for Defects 


in Building Loan Practice’ + 





Supervisor of Building and Loan Associa- 
tions in Missouri Analyses Effects of Depres- 
sion and Suggests Improved Methods 





By GEORGE W. WAGNER 


Supervisor, Building and Loan Associations, State of Missouri 


OTWITHSTANDING our problems of to- 
day, and notwithstanding the difficulties 
of a few associations now in receiver- 

ship, I am still a believer in the fundamental 
soundness of building and loan as an insti- 
tution. - b 

From my experience in this work I am 
more than ever convinced that with proper 
adjustments and corrective practices, these 
associations can be constructed and adminis- 
tered in a way that will make them stand 
like the Rock of Gibraltar, even during times 
like the present. They should be so con- 
structed and administered, for institutions 
in which millions of our citizens have in- 
vested their savings, and through which 
thousands upon thousands of American homes 
are being purchased, must endure under all 
conditions and through all times. 

+. ot 

By the laws that authorize their being; 
by the very nature and all the functions of 
this business, these associations are intended 
to be continuing institutions that serve first 
one group and then another. If they are 
properly constructed and administered with 
integrity, industry and intelligence, they will 
supply the homes for the father and mother 
of today, and will become the inspiration 
and schools of thrift for the sons and daugh- 
ters of tomorrow. 

The business conditions of today have 
brought these associations their share of 
problems, and while this depression, because 
of the showing made by the associations in 
general, has proven the fundamental sound- 
ness of this type of institution, it has also 
brought to light the weak spots in the busi- 
ness, as the same has been conducted, and 
has called attention to certain unsound and 
unwholesome practices in which some asso- 
ciations have been indulging. 

The associations will be unfaithful to their 
trusts and negligent of their opportunities if 
out of the experience of today they do not 
establish practices d make requirements 
that will strengthen the associations and in- 
sure the investors that building and loan 
associations in the future will be better than 
ever before. 

As I see it, the problems facing associations 
today are of two kinds. First, physical and 
second, mental. By physical, I mean the 
character, quality and value of their re- 
sources. By mental, I mean the state of 
mind of their shareholders. If the share- 
holders and the general public were satis- 
fied as to the first, the second would not 
exist. At least it would not exist to the ex- 
tent of being a serious or menacing problem. 

Some associations have conducted their 
business in a way that calls for the highest 
commendation. Some who are good managers 
fared worse than others, and their failure 
to make as favorable a showing is due largely 
to conditions generally in the territory in 
which they operate, and to their desire to 
declare their usual rate of dividend under 
adverse conditions. Others have not been 
managed anything like as well as they should 
have, and the shortcomings of such persons, 
in this respect, become at once a burden to 
their shareholders and to every other asso- 
ciation in the State. 

¢ + 

A good part of the problems of today are 
due to certain practices and policies which 
should be avoided in the future. 

Some associations, instead of takjng losses 
on their real estate owned at the time the 
properties were acquired, capitalized their real 
estate owned for more than it was worth. 

Some, to avoid taking a loss on real estate 
owned when they might have sold it, have 





State Reservation 
in North Carolina 


for Hunters 


By 
Charles H. England 


Game Warden, State of 
North Carolina 


ORTH CAROLINA'S first state-wide pub- 
lic shooting ground has proved a sound 
investment from the standpoint of direct 

returns and a paying enterprise in indirect 
results. 

Administration of the Holly Shelter area, 
consisting of about 45,000 acres in Pender 
County, was turned over to the Department 
of Conservation and Development about two 
years ago by the Board of Education. About 
25,000 acres of the property was set aside as 
a breeding area or refuge and about 20,000 
acres on the outer circumference is open dur- 
ing the season to the public for hunting. 

Last season more than 100 persons, all of 
whom were nonresidents of Pender County, 
and approximately 40 nonresidents of the 
State hunted on the public shooting area. 
Thus far this season, approximately a score 
of nonresidents have been referred to the 
grounds and many of them have already 
hunted thereon. 

As a result of several nonresidents hunting 
in this area tracts of property have been pur- 
chased in Pender County and that section 
of the State by nonresidents for the estab- 
lishment of hunting lodges as well as for 
business purposes. 

Fees received from those hunting on the 
public shooting grounds in the Holly Shelter 
area have more than defrayed the expenses 
of its supervision, thereby relieving the gen- 
eral game fund of any burden in its opera- 
tion. Collections from fees for hunting in 
the shooting grounds last year amounted to 
$757 with only $600 being expended in ad- 
ministration. 

The Holly Shelter property was compara- 
tively well stocked with deer, bears, turkey 
and quail when the Conservation Depart- 
ment took over its management, and it has 
been necessary to do little restocking. Rather 
heavy hunting, according to the wardens, 
has had little effect on the stock of game 
under protection of breeding seasons, bag 
limits, and other features of the game law. 

The operation of Holly Shelter demon- 
strates conclusively the value and need of a 
series of public shooting and fishing grounds 
scattered throughout the State. 
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carried the same until it is now worth less 
than the price it might have been sold for 
a considerable time ago. 

Some have carrie? as resources delinquent 
interest, fines and -dvances made for insur- 
ance and taxes in excess of the amount they 
will realize on the same. 

Some have sought too high a rate of in- 
terest, which has resulted in their securing 
unsatisfactory security. 

+ + 


Some have given too much thought to pay- 
ing high dividends for the purpose: of at- 
tracting investors to their associations, and 
while doing this they failed to give proper 
thought to the permanency of their institu- 
tions. 

Some have given mor: thought to growing 
larger than they have to growing stronger. 
This is a grievous error, for the shareholders 
are more concerned as to how good the asso- 
ciations are than as to how big they are. 
Quality is preferable to size, and safety first 
should be the motto of associations every- 
where, and all the time. 

Some, in a desire to grow large, have sought 
sales advantages over others by holding out 
to prospective investors a promise of higher 
dividend returns, either through a smaller 
monthly payment of dues or through an 
earlier maturity of the stock. This is de- 
cidedly a bad and unsound practice, as it 
sometimes happens that the association 
which promises the most in dividends gives 
the least in management. The associations’ 
dividends are not guaranteed, and they are 
not justified in holding out to their in- 
vestors more than a fair dividend return. 

Associations which hold out to their in- 
vestors a high dividend return ask a corre- 
spondingly high rate of interest from their 
borrowers, and this practice has produced 
some very unsatisfactory results. I doubt 
that the practice is advisable even from a 
selfish standpoint, for, unless I misjudge the 
mental attitude of the average building and 
loan investor, the promise of a high dividend 
return will not be as attractive in the future 
as it has been in the past. If associations 
give 100 per cent safety the shareholders in 
the future will be satisfied with such divi- 
dends as the nature of the business will 
enable the associations to pay them. 

Some treated as earnings profits on the 
sale of real estate before such profits were 
in fact realized. 

Some, in an effort to avoid taking a loss 
on real estate owned, made trades that re- 
sulted in greatly increasing their real estate 
owned account, and in their finally taking 
a greater loss than they would have taken 
had they avoided the trades and made sales 
of their properties instead. 

Some failed to charge off as fast as they 
should their nonincome resource items, such 
as furniture and fixtures, charter or organ- 
ization expenses, etc. 

+ + 


Some made loans on the appraisals of 
agents who were to receive a commission 
when the loan was granted and who were 
not experienced in appraisal work. This is 
@ practice so thoroughly unwholesome and 
unsound that it is hard to understand how 
it could have been permitted or indulged in. 
The most important work the officers of an 
association have to perform is the lending 
of its funds. This work should therefore be 
done in a way that will afford shareholders 
the greatest safety. 

Some permitted delinquent loans to run 
an unreasonable and unnecessarily long time 
before foreclosing. 

The Missouri State Supervisory Depart- 
ment, with a view of preventing these un- 
sound practices in the future, is preparing 
a list of requirements which all associations 
will be required to meet. 

Some may argue that all have learned 
much through this depression; that building 
and loan men have learned and will act ac- 
cordingly, and that requirements by the State 
Department are not necessary. It is true, 
we have all learned a great deal from this 
depression and I would not deny the good 
intentions of any one but we Americans are 
prone to forget about as quickly as we learn, 
and the difficulties of today will be soon 
forgotten when the ckies are clear again. 

This depression has taken its toll, but tt 
will have served the building and loan move- 
ment in vain and we who are active in this 
work will be indifferent to our obligations 
if out of our experiences of today we do not, 
while these matters are fresh in mind, coop- 
erate in making adjustments that will be for 
the betterment of associations generally, so 
it is certain that the Department will insist 
upon and make the requirements which, in 
its judgment, after conference and full con- 
sideration, it believes necessary to the safety 
and permanency of Missouri Building and 
Loan Associations. 

It is unfortunate that during times like 
the present, when stocks and bonds of all 
kinds have depreciated in value, and the 
largest corporations in the country have re- 
duced their dividends, that shareholders in 
building and loan associations, after years 
of safety and uninterrupted dividends, should 
become dissatisfied’ over so small a matter, 
and jeopardize their investments by great 
numbers of them seeking to withdraw at 
once, 

+ + 

Some of the dissatisfaction which has re- 
sulted from the inability of shareholders to 
promptly withdraw their funds is due to the 
fact that a great many of the shareholders 
made investments in the association with- 
out full knowledge of the character of the 
business and in the belief their money would 
certainly be available at any time they chose 
to withdraw. Their disappointment has led 
to apprehension, so a part of this difficulty 
or problem might be overcome by associ- 
ations doing the things necessary to show 
these shareholders the exact value of their 
stock based on the true value of the asso- 
ciations’ resources, and by every one in the 
business joining in an effort to sell the 
shareholders of all associations, and the in- 
vesting public as well, the true building and 
loan idea, and how safe building and loan 
investments are when associations are well 
managed and the officers of the same receive 
from the shareholders the cooperation they 
as Officers of mutual institutions of your kind 
are entitled to. 
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PROCESSES IN MANUFACTURE 
OF STEEL CANNON 


modity industries. 


HE Ordnance Department of the 

United States Army is keeping 

abreast of modern developments in 
the iron and steel industry and is a 
large factor in the experimental and re- 
search work of new methods of produc- 
tion. 

At the present time practically all can- 
non are steel forgings. Considered metal- 
lurgically, forgings for use in cannon 
must be of exceptional quality, requiring 
great skill and care at every step in their 
manufacture. 

+ + 

The ingot which is cast from the 
molten metal must be large enough to 
permit at least a 2 to 1 reduction in 
area of cross section during forging. It 
must be heavy enough to allow a dis- 
card of 35 per cent of its total weight 
to insure sound, ¢i:ean metal in the 
forging. 

Thus, an ingot weighing 3,000 pounds 
will have 30 per cent or 900 pounds dis- 
carded from the top and 5 per cent or 
150 pounds discarded from the bottom. 
This leaves only 1,950 pounds of metal 
good enough to be used and represents 
a total loss of 1,050 pounds of metal. 

For cannon of less than 10-inch bore 
the forging must be made solid. The 
boring of a hole through such a forging, 
which may be about 45 feet in length, 
presents a machine operation of great 
difficulty. Producing a satisfactory gun 
forging is a tedious and expensive op- 
eration, perhaps the most difficult of any 
similar manufacture. 

There has been recently developed at 
Watertown Arsenal, a manufacturing 
plant of the United States Army Ord- 
nance Department, an application of the 
centrifugal casting process to the manu- 
facture of steel cannon. A mold, made 
up to the approximate interior dimen- 
sions Ofgthe finished gun, is mounted for 
rotation in a machine so that its longi- 
tudinal axis is horizontal. Both sand 
and chill molds have been used. 

+ + 

The latter perform better and are made 
up from single iron castings, requiring 
very little attention during .use. One 
end is closed by a simple stopper with a 
hole in it to provide a passage for the 
escape of gas. The other end is closed 
by a bushing to receive a stationary pour- 
ing spout. 

To make a casting, the mold is ro- 
tated at the desired speed. The molten 
metal is poured, through a runner box 
and the spout, into the mold. Speed is 
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Method of Centrifugal Casting as Substitute for Metal 
Forging Applied by Army Ordnance Department 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com-@ 
The present series deals with iron and steel and hardware. 


By LIEUTENANT S. L. CONNER 
Ordnance Department, United States Army 


Prepared under the supervision of the Office of the Chief of Ordnance, 
Department of War 


maintained on the mold long enough to 
insure complete solidification, when the 
mold is stopped. 

The runner box and spout are taken 
away, the bushing is removed, and the 
casting, havirig shrunk away from the 
mold, is easily slid out. With an ade- 
quate supply of molten metal, experi- 
ence sHows that one mold can turn out 
two castings per hour weighing under 
1,000 pounds, or one casting per hour 
weighing between 1,000 and 4,500 pounds. 

These castings are in every way equal 
to a rough turned and bored forging. 
In fact, from a metallurgical point of 
view, they have marked superiorities. 

The casting may be made within ‘2 
inch of the finished outside diameter of 
the gun and will be perfectly round. In 
length it will be longer than the fin- 
ished piece only by enough to provide 
metal for testing or subsequent manu- 
facturing operations. It has a_ hole 
through the center that is accurately 
straight and may be made approximately 
to any given size. This result is ob- 
tained within a few minutes after the 
metal existed in the molten state. 

++ 

The superiorities over a forging are 
consistent and marked. The centrifugal 
force under which the metal cools forces 
all.gas and impurities into the central 
hole, resulting in cleaner, denser metal. 
This same force leaves stresses set up 
in the metal for which designers have 
been striving for years. 

Most important of these is compres- 
sion at the bore; the result aimed at by 
building up guns from a number of 


tubes, jackets, and hoops shrunk to- 
gether. It is found that no “grain” 
exists, as it does in forgings. Properties 


of the metal are as good,, or better, in 
a transverse direction than in a longi- 
tudinal direction. This condition, im- 
possible of attainment in a forging, is 
desirable in a gun. 

From a chemical standpoint also, the 
element giving strength to steel, is found 
to be greater in amount at the bore 
than at the exterior. Thus, the strong- 
est material is at the bore where it is 
needed. 

It is clear that the process is ideally 
adapted to gun manufacture from every 
standpoint—metallurgical, technical, and 
economical. The development has been 
the greatest contribution to the art of 
gun making since General Rodman first 
successfully cooled the bores of cast-iron 
cannon during solidification of the iron. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Iron and Steel and Hardware,” to ap- 
pear in the issue of Jan. 2, Lt. Conner will continue his discussion of the experi- 
mental research work of the Ordnance Department, describing the use of welding 
for ordnance construction. 





Influence of School on Community 


Shaping Educational Objectives to Social Needs 
By V. KERSEY 


Director, Department of Education, State of California 


N RECENT turbulent years we have ex- 
perienced a shift from the emphasis upon 
the general responsibility of school ad- 

ministration to a particularized stress upon 
specific administrative responsibilities. At 
the same time, great importance is attached 
to the need for careful advance planning of 
the programs of activity to be projected 
within each of the fields of specific responsi- 
bility. 

Thus, while the beginning of a new cal- 
endar year does not coincide with the be- 
ginning of a new school year and therefore 
does not necessitate decision with regard to 
new plans to be initiated immediately, it is, 
nevertheless, an opportune time to conisder 
present 4nd future profefsional responsibil- 
ities. We may well project those programs 
of activity designed to effect,sduring the en- 
suing school year, the satisfactory discharge 
of the responsibilities which are ours. 

Definition of the particular responsibilities 
of the administrative, supervisory and teach- 
ing staff of our public schools is, of course, 
the immediate concern of'the personnel of 
each of the several school districts of the 
State. Such definition will, of necessity, vary 
in accordance with local conditions and needs. 
Certain responsibilities, however, must be as- 
sumed by all. It is to these that this article 
directs its attention. 

Within each school district there is the 
immediate necessity for the formulation of 
a clear-cut statement of the specific educa- 
tional objectives which it is the purpose of 
the local school to attain. 

Such objectives should be _ developed 
through the active participation of all of the 
personnel who will be charged with specific 
responsibility in the program for their at- 
tainment. They should be directed to the 
end of contributing to the essential aims 
and progress of our democratic society. They 
should be based upon a full recognition of 
individual needs and abilities. They should 
at the same time conserve and develop the 
values of individuality and achieve desirable 
social unity. 

Without such a formulation of objectives 
the whole local scheme of education is pur- 
poseless and must function on the basis of 
a program of extended emergency needs. 

One of the fundamental responsibilities of 
each school administrator, therefore, must be 
the development of a precise statement of 
educational objectives. 

At all times it must be considered one of 
the major responsibilities of school adminis- 


tration to manage the educational enterprise 
with the strictest economy consonant with 
educational efficiency. At this particular 
time there is more need than usual that the 
entire professional personnel of our schools 
should lend every effort to effect all possible 
economies in the expenditure of school funds. 
Now, when every industry and every public 
enterprise, as well as every individual in- 
come, is suffering the effects of a long pe- 
riod of economic depression, the schools must 
do their share, not only to eliminate all ac- 
tual waste of school funds, but to reduce 
expenditures in all lincs to the greatest ex- 
tent possible without actually crippling the 
educational program. This is not solely the 
responsibility of school administration. It is, 
of course, a major :esponsibility of school ad- 
ministration, but it is also a specific respon- 
sibility which should be charged to every 
individual member of the public school per- 
sonnel. 


Care must be exercised, of course, to pre- 
vent actual, and permanent impairment of 
the educational program by unwise or short- 
sighted. economies. Nevertheless, it is now 
time for each school administrator to put into 
practice, in educational management the 
principles of economical business adminis- 
tration which obtain in the fields of busi- 
ness and commerce. Some responsibility here 
devolves upon the major universities for pro- 
viding tuaining in business administration so 
that educational administrators may also 
have some acquaintance with proper business 
practites and procedures in the management 
of public schools. 


Educational economies must come from 
within’ rather than be superimposed from 
without, Determination of methods and 
procedures for effecting economies must be 
the responsibility of the school people. Eval- 
uation of curricular offerings for the pur- 
pose of eliminating unnecessary or too ex- 
pensive activities is imperative, but this must 
be done by the school people themselves in 
order to prevent harm being done to our 
public schools. 

Closely associated with the responsibilities 
referred to above is the responsibility of 
the school official for reevaluating the activ- 
ities of the public schools. The determina- 
tion of the immediate outcomes to be se- 
cured ‘by each particular school actiyity in 
«onformity with the specific objectives formu- 
lated for - schools, is a direct and imme- 
diate respahsibility devolving upon the mem- 
bers of our profession. 


Any activity which 
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WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 
President of the United States 1841- 
“A decent and manly examination of the acts of 
government should be not only tolerated but en- 
couraged.” 
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Road Extension in New York 


and Traffic Regulation + + + 





Commissioner of Motor Vehicles Describes 
How State Has Met Problems of Transporta- 
tion Created by Use of Automobile 





By CHARLES A. HARNETT 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, State of New York 


RANSPORTATION is a vital factor in the 

State’s prosperity, and the development 

and use of the automobile has revolu- 
tionized the methods ef transportation. 

The modern motor vehicle has linked the 
farms in remote parts of the State with the 
markets in populous centers,’ it has given 
to the business man and his employes rapid 
transit from suburban points to the city, and 
it has afforded pleasure to thousands who 
seek diversion on rural highways. 

+ + 


New York State, quick tc anticipate the 
advantages of the new means of transporta- 
tion and responsive to its needs, has spent 
many millions of dollars to provide a high- 
way system equal to the best and thereby 
contribute to the convenience of the travel- 
ing public and to the requirements of com- 
merce, industry and business. 

The progressive increase in the number of 
registrations during the last 20 years re- 
flect the growth in the use of automobiles 
in New York State. In 1905 there were 17,- 
400 motor vehicles registered in New York 
State, and in 1930 the number of registered 
motor vehicles was 2,360,668, including pleas- 
ure cars, omnibuses, commercial cars and 
trailers. Motor vehicles are indispensable 
alike in cities and rural commodities. 

It has been estimated that 55 per cent or 
more of all cars in the United States are 
located in towns having a population of less 
than 10,000. The number of pleasure cars 
registered in New York State in 1930 was 
1,926,013, and these figures indicate that the 
number of owners and users of cars in- 
creased over 600,000 in a period of five years. 

It became apparent with the increased use 
of the automobile that the roads of the State 
were inadequate. Accordingly in 1905 the 
people of the State approved a bond issue 
of $50,000,000 for road improvement, and from 
that time millions of dollars have been spent 
in the development, repair, improvement and 
maintenance of State highways. In the last 
week of July, 1931, 14,078 men were employed 
by contractors building new State high- 
ways and 6,033 men were employed by the 
State as a highway maintenance force. 

In addition to the demand for improved 
highways for the use of automobiles, atten- 
tion is now being given to the beautification 
of routes and improvement of property ad- 
joining public highways. Automobile asso- 
ciations have organized a movement to elimi- 
nate unsightly advertising signs. The rural 
sections are being developed and many new 
homes are being built in places far removed 
from business centers, and these activities 
have greatly enhanced the value of property 
in the country. 

It is observed that the condition of farms 
has greatly improved. This development of 
rural communities and improved condition of 
farms must be attributed directly to the in- 
creased use of the automobile. 

While good roads have been one of the 
contributing factors in the evolution of the 
motor car, engineering and science have been 
instrumental in perfecting a motor vehicle 
that may be manufactured and sold at a 
price within the means of almost every 
wage earner. 

The automobile has entered into the:life of 
trade, taking the place of the draft horse and 
the horse heretofore driven for pleasure. 
Buses are supplanting trolley lines and in 
many places the motor truck is offering 
keen competition to the railroads. 

The upkeep and maintenance of railroads 
are essential to a country’s prosperity. It is 
generally conceded that the railroads are en- 
titled to relief and that the present rates do 
not furnish adequate and satisfactory re- 
turns. 

+ + 


There is some doubt that the increase of 
rates is the complete solution of their pres- 
ent difficulties. Increased rates mean in- 
creased cost of transportation, and _ this 
burden will eventually be transferred to and 
borne by the consumer at a time when his 
burdens should be‘lessened rather than in- 
creased. ‘ 

It would seem that the railroad companies 
might consider the advisability of absorbing 
the automobile transportation business, and 
it has been urged that they should not sit 
idly by and permit unchallenged large trans- 
portation corporations to develop a business 
in direct competition. The obvious and most 
effective relief for the railroads would be 
to provide and adopt satisfactory measures 
to meet this competition. ® 

Concerning the merits of this controversy 
we express no personal belief, but merely 
present the contention of the respective in- 
terests as evidence that the automobile is 
offering serious competition to the railroads. 

The present Bureau of Motor Vehicles in 
New York State was established seven years 
ago and its business had grown steadily in 
proportion to the increase of the automobile. 
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does not contribute immediate outcomes of 
sufficient value to more than merely justify 
their cost must be ruthlessly eliminated from 
the program. It is equally true, of course, 
that in some instances it may be found that 
the meagerness of the educational program 
in itself constitutes the greatest cause of ex- 
travagance or waste of school funds, and 
that in such districts there should be an ex- 
pansion of the educational program for the 
purpose of providing those activities now 
lacking. It may be true in many districts, 
that insufficient. stress is given to certain 
aspects of educational activity which may be 
of’particularly great value at this time. As 
an example, it may be that inadequate at- 
tention is given to instruction of pupils in 
thrift. Similarly it may be that the adult 
education program has been insufficiently 


developed to provide training necessary for. 


adults to meet emergency conditions such 
as those of the present. 
+ + 
Through the public schools the very na- 
ture of a community may be changed for 
the better by the radiation into community 
life of the optimism, progressiveness and con- 
structiveness of their outlook and of their 
educational program. All school people 
should charge themselves during this time of 
difficulty with this responsibility for the im- 
provement of community life through the 
agency of the schools. 





The total amount of revenue from automo- 
bile owners and drivers collected in 1930 by 
the Bureau of Motor Vehicles was $40,857,715. 
The motor fuel taxes collected by the Motor 
Fuel Tax Bureau in the year 1931 amounted 
to $31,000,000, representing an increase of 
$5,250,000 over the preceding year. 

The duty of administering the provisions 
of the vehicle and traffic law governing the 
regulation of traffic on the public highways 
fests upon the Commissioner of Motor Vehi- 
cles. The courts also have jurisdiction of 
violations of the vehicle and traffic law, but 
may not restore a license which has been 
suspended or revoked. The matter of ‘the 
enforcement of the statute, namely, the exer- 
cise of police power, is vested in the Divi- 
sion of State Police and local police agencies. 


+ + 

One of the most important functions of the 
Bureau of Motor Vehicles is the study of the 
accident problem and the compilation and 
distribution of statistics relative thereto. 
Municipalities and local police agencies are 
furnished with information and studies re- 
lating to their local accident problem and 
suggestions are also made as to the best 
remedies in an effort to reduce and control 
so far as possible the accident problem. 

An applicant for a license to operate an 
automobile is given an eye test to determine 
the accuracy of his vision, and is also given 
a@ very thorough test to ascertain his ability 
to safely and properly operate a motor vehi- 
cle. These tests are made by motor vehicle 
inspectors under the supervision, direction 
and control of the Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles. Motor vehicle inspectors are ‘ap- 
pointed pursuant to the rules and the regu- 
lations of the Civil Service Commission. 

In analyzing the serious accident prob- 
lem it has been iound that the condition 
of the motor vehicle is one of the prolific 
causes of accidents. It is, therefore, impor- 
tant that attention be given to headlights, 
signal lights, brakes and steering apparatus. 
Constant vibration incidental to the ordi- 
nary use of motor vehicles tends to alter the 
focus of headlights. Periodical inspection of 
headjights, brakes and other appliances is 
essential in the interest of safety on the pub- 
lic highways. 

Since 1925 the Bureau of Motor Vehicles 
has conducted hearings in various parts of 
the State pursuant to the provisions of the 
vehicle and traffic law, which grant licensees 
in all cases of permissive revocation or sus- 
pension an opportunity to be heard and 
to have witnesses subpoenaed in their be- 
half. These hearings are held in each county 
of the State by assistant deputy commis- 
sioners whose decisions are reviewable by the 
courts. 

Under the provisions of the vehicle and 
traffic law motorists involved in accidents in 
which personal injury has been sustained are 
required to file accident reports within 24 
hours from the time of accident on a form 
provided by the Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles. These reports are segregated ac- 
cording to serious and nonserious accidents. 
This work is performed in the statistical sec- 
tion. Information and data regarding auto- 
mobile accidents are compiled and published 
by the Commissioner of Motor Vehicles in 
the form of statistics. 

+ + 


The use of automobiles has required the 
enactment of new statutes, the creation of 
& separate department of government whose 
functions apply exclusively to the registering 
of motor vehicles, licensing of drivers and 
the regulation of traffic on the public high- 
ways; and has thereby enlarged the duties 
and responsibilities of State government. The 
activities of police departments have been 
greatly augmented and a large proportion of 
the municipal police is now utilized for regu- 
lation of traffic both vehicular and pedes- 
trian on public streets. The duty and re- 
sponsibility of the individual in caring for 
his own personal safety have been increased 
by the presence of automobiles on the high- 
ways. 
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Health as Key 
to Individual 
Happiness 


By 
Dr. Theodore B. Appel 
Secretary of Health, Com- 
monwealth of Penn- 
sylvania 
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UCH more than people realize, robust 

health is the foundation of happiness. 

Or to express it another way, one may 
possess friends, wealth and all the other 
factors that contribute to making life worth 
while, and if health is lacking one is de- 
prived of the real zest of living. 

It seems strange that such an evident 
truth is disregarded by so many people, but 
this is nevertheless a fact. The difficulty 
arises between what one wants to do and 
what he should do. It is a matter of mod- 
ern habits and customs against those orig- 
inally and still demanded by Nature. 

While it may be somewhat belittling to 
the ego, it is none the less the truth that 
Old Dame Nature, and not man, is the final 
arbiter in physiological matters. Therefore, 
to deprive the body of the necessary hours of 


* rest, to evereat or undereat) to deny the lungs 


a@ maximum of fresh air; in short, habit- 
ually to do anything upon which Nature has 
not placed her emphatic approval is to exer- 
cise a prerogative of free will that is ex- 
ceedingly dangerous, to say the least. 

Nature stands for a lot of slaps. But her 
bookkeeping is infallible. And while she may 
delay in striking a balance, she inevitably 
will do so. If one is in the red, he is likely 
to stay there for a long time, if indeed he is 
around to do anything. 

If persons could somehow be made to un- 
derstand that life’s greatest asset is health 
and, generally speaking, is for the man or 
woman who wants it hard enough, there 
would be less serious illness in the world, a 
marked decrease in premature deaths and a 
tremendous increase in joy and happiness. 












